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346 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. UrnBAN, Somerset-pla. Sept. 5. 

I BEG leave to acquaint you, and, 
through the medium of your widely-ex- 
tended Magazine, the public also, that I 
am preparing an account of the several 
Fore1en Orvers of KNIGHTHOOD; and, 
as many of Her Masrsty’s subjects, 
both Civin anv Mitirary, have had the 
honour to receive one or more of those 
distinctions from the Illustrious Sovereigns 
in whose dominions they have been insti- 
tuted, I would respectfully request the 
favour of an answer from them to the fol- 
lowing questions, viz. :— 

1. What is the title of THE ORDER 
which you have received? And have you 
had the Royal permission to accept and 
wear the same, and when ? 

2. In what year, and upon what occa- 
sion, was the order conferred upon you? 
And what was your rank at that time ? 

3. Be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation which you may deem necessary 
to promote the utility and accuracy of the 
work. 

You may be sure, Sir, that I shall be 
proud to perpetuate the renown of my 
countrymen, and that I shall be most 
thankful for whatever intelligence may be 
imparted to me; and, at the same time, 
I hope, that, as my correspondents may 
be numerous, I shall not be considered 
unreasonable in my request, that the com- 
munications may be sent to me free of 
expense. In the meanwhile, I would ob- 
serve, that my friend Sir Witt1amM 
Woops, Garrer, has kindly offered to 
contribute every information which THe 
CoLureGe or Arms can supply. 

Yours, &e. Nicnotas CARLISLE. 


: Sir WitttAm Beruam remarks, “ It 
is quite consoling to observe something 
like an approximation to common sense 
in the consideration and discussion of the 
Celtic inquiry; and that national preju- 
dices are at length giving way to the force 
of truth. Fror Guar is entitled to the 
thanks and gratitude of all lovers of truth 
and the study of history. His letters have 
done and will do much towards dissipat- 
ing the obstinate and absurd prejudices 
which have so long obscured the true his- 
tory of the antient inhabitants of the 
British Isles. Fondly adhering toa puerile 
fiction, and fancying the national honour 
depended on its maintenance, the Welsh 
and Gaelic writers have insisted on the 
hear affinity, if not identity of the two 
languages. This delusion has been re- 
moved, and we may now hope that the 
investigation will proceed with more auspi- 
cious results, 

‘« T was, however, surprised at the pas- 
sage in Fron Guaev’s last letter, which 
indicates that he is not aware that an 


English translation of Llwyd’s Preface 
was published by Bishop Nicholson irthe 
Irish Historical Library (edition 1724, p. 
216). He will find, also, that I availed 
myself of this translation in my Gael and 
Cymbri. Mr. Locan, in one of his letters, 
censures me for stating that it appeared 
to me Llwyd wanted moral courage in not 
publishing the Preface in English. 

‘« T fully acquiesce in the opinion given 
by Fror Guaet of the writings of Row- 
land Davies, Vallancey, O’Connor, and 
Pezron, to which may be added the fol- 
lowing works ;— 

Pellontier—Histoire des Celtes. 
Bullet-—Memoire sur la Langue Celtique 

(commonly called ‘ Dictionnaire Cel- 

tique’). 

Baun— Récherches 

Celtiques. 
Which are equally deserving of censure, as 
jumbles of rubbish, only calculated to 
mislead.” 


The Rev. J. Simpson Evans, of Ken- 
sington, observes, ‘‘ I have in my posses- 
sion a MS. Life of Bishop Frampton, 
who was ejected for not taking the oaths 
to William and Mary. It is of sufficient 
detail and interest to deserve publication. 
But, before I give it to the world, that I 
may do what justice I can to the memory 
of so excellent a man, I should be happy 
to receive the contributions of any of your 
readers who may happen to possess any 
thing of interest relating to him. I have 
reason to believe that several of his ser- 
mons, the texts of which are given in his 
life, are still in existence.’’ 


In our Memoir of Sir R. C. Hoare, p. 
98, col. 2, the statement relative to the 
disposal of his property should be thus 
corrected: —‘‘ The Baronetcy devolves 
on his oldest half-brother Henry Hugh 
Hoare, Esq. the head of the eminent 
banking-house in Fleet-street ; and the 
whole of the landed as well as personal 
property, is strictly entailed upon the 
male descendants of the family.’’ 

In our notice of the late Edward 
Bentley, Esq. page 337, we have fallen 
into some inaccuracies. On his retire- 
ment from the Bank of England, in Feb. 
1837, the Directors, to mark their sense 
of his long and faithful services, during 
fifty-five years, voted him, in the most 
flattering manner, the salary and emolu- 
ments of his office for life. On the for- 
mation of the Bank Volunteer Corps, 1798, 
Mr. Bentley was appointed First Lieut. 
not Sergeant of the Grenadier Company ; 
and the portrait of him by Maclise, in 
possession of the family, was, at the soli- 
citation of the gentlemen of the Bank, 
engraved, at their expense, as a memento 
of their old and much-esteemed friend. 


sur des Origines 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
&c. By J. D. Lane, D.D. 2 vols. 2d ed. 


A FEW years only have elapsed since Dr. Whately called the atten- 
tion of the public in a Letter to Lord Grey to the effect of the system of 
Transportation, which has been long pursued by our Government ; and he 
arrived at the conclusion, “ that the transportation of felons is an experi- 
ment, whose failure has been decidedly proved.” This somewhat strong 
and startling proposition was denied by Colonel Arthur and other func- 
tionaries resident in New South Wales; but their arguments went to 
shew, not that it had not failed, so far as it has been tried, but that it 
might succeed in future: in other words, that under an altered plan and 
wiser management, its defects would be removed, and its success ensured. 
This also is th¢ line of argument which in these later volumes Dr. Lang has 
adopted, who urges that the experiment cannot be said to have failed, for it 
never has been fairly and properly tried : and that the experiment of a penal 
colony on a grand scale has been recklessly entrusted to mere chance, to 
ignorance, to incapacity, and to the uncontrolled operation of the worst 
passions that disgrace humanity. He has unfolded his opinions at large 
on this subject, in a work* which we have not seen, but which, we 
believe, places the argument almost entirely on the basis of management. 
This, however, seems evident, that all those who have defended the system 
of Transportation as a punishment, and who have observed its effects, as 
exhibited in the colony of New South Wales, have been compelled to ac- 
knowledge its failure, up to the present time, though they have differed 
much as to the causes, and suggested different measures for its future 
improvement and success. They differ from Dr. Whately in maintaining 
that the failure has not arisen from anything inherent in the Transportation 
system itself, but has rather been the natural and necessary consequence 
of a state of things which ought never to have existed in the Australian 
colonies, and from which no other result could possibly have been antici- 
pated ;—in short, they mean to assert, that the colony has been placed, 
from first to last, under an inefficient, improper, and imperfect govern- 
ment. Now, it is very true that in all these vindications of Trans- 
portation, as Dr. Whately observes, there is a perpetual confusion of 
two separate questions:—The benefit of Transportation, as a mode of 
punishment, and as a mode of colonization: and thence also springs a 
second mingled argument, regarding the benefit to the mother country and 
to the colony. Bacon had called this mode of colonization—‘‘of a 
shameful and unblessed character !"—a bad parent of a worse offspring ; 
and it has been said, that to establish a colony to serve as a drain to the 
impurities of the mother country, is an act which no casuistry can defend ; 
to found a new society entirely out of the outcasts of the old, is an unjus« 





* “Transportation and Colonization; or the Causes of the comparative Failure of 
the Transportation System in the Australian Colonies, with Suggestions for ensuring 
its future Efficacy in subserviency to extensive Colonization,” 
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tifiable measure—a measure ‘ shameful and unblessed.” This view of the 
question is so forcibly and clearly put in a work quoted by Dr. Whateley 
in his Appendix, that we are induced to make a short extract from it.— 
«‘ There is no doubt that wicked men, intent on the commission of crime, 
whether they have been convicted or not, are an evil to a country ; never- 
theless, they are a less evil in the mother country than in a penal colony. 
Passions which are almost harmless when extenuated and diffused in a 
large mass, work with a fatal vigor if taken in a concentrated and separate 
form. Nor is it a simple question of numerical proportion, whether a bad 
man is more mischievous with ninety-nine good men, or ninety-nine bad 
men ; but the future increase of the one bad man is likewise to be con- 
sidered. In the midst of a large society, discountenanced by the general 
opinion, neglected and shunned by their relatives and friends, outstripped 
by the industrious, oppressed with the sense of disgrace, blighted in all 
their prospects by the knowledge of their dishonesty, rarely marrying on 
account of their bad character and irregular habits ; criminals commonly 
terminate by an early death their career of riot, dissipation, debauchery, 
wretchedness, and outrage, and sink into the great ocean of society with- 
out a grave,—unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. Such is the way in 
which the propagation of vice is hindered in the regular order of society. 
We, however, in our wisdom, thinking to improve on this arrangement, 
and too impatient of the presence of the vicious to await their natural ex- 
tinction, save them from this moral shipwreck, and collect them into one 
spot, where there is no example to deter, no virtuous public opinion to 
discountenance, no honest industry to compete with them, no odious com- 
parisons to be undergone ; and thus ensuring always a regular supply of 
additional recruits from the gaols of the mother country, like the physical 
philosophers of antiquity, from this corruption we generate a new society.’”* 
Now, although we acknowledge the force and justness of these sentiments, 
yet we think that there is still room for one or two observations upon them, 
which may remove somewhat from the comprehensive power with which 
they cover and command the whole question ; and the fact is, that the 
colony of New South Wales is not solely nor separately a place to which 
criminals are transported, an ergastulum servorum, but is in addition a ter- 
ritory of immense space and general fertility, to which free settlers resort 
from their mother country in search of subsistence and wealth ; therefore, 
like the mother country, it consists of a very mixed community. It is not 
a vast dungeon of felons—a distinct wing of Newgate—a condemned cell 
at the Atlantic Pole ; and though the proportion of criminals to the other 
part of society may be much larger than it is at home, yet the accession to 
the number of these criminals must always be limited, from the limited popu- 
lation of the mother country ; perhaps also lessened by the improved systems 
of education, discipline, and police at home : while from the immense ter- 
ritory of New South Wales, its congenial soil and climate, the number of 
free emigrants may be multiplied beyond all present calculation, so as to 
materially reduce the present unequal proportions, especially as the pres- 
sure of population in the mother country may be expected, if not to increase, 
certainly in no degree to diminish. Now Dr. Whately will call this, not 
knowledge, but reasoning: yet, as the form of society in New Holland is 
rapidly assuming this altered character, as the free emigrants are every 





* This quotation is from the Law Magazine, V, App. 20—7. 
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year extending their possessions over more remote districts, as towns are 
rising amid hitherto unpeopled wastes, as trade and commerce are spreading 
their sails over all the neighbouring seas, and stemming the current of 
rivers whose hitherto unyoked and unburthened waters are hereafter 
to darken under the prows of vessels meeting from every quarter of 
the globe, as also a mixed population is growing up; and as we can 
imagine no cause that can in probability arise to check or divert the 
tide of this emigration to other channels (for we know no other country 
we could call our own with such extensive boundaries so entirely unoccu- 
pied, and under so fine a climate), we have a right to assume that Emigra- 
tion will in time cover these Southern shores with her swarms of hardy 
and industrious adventurers, in the same manner as she has peopled the 
wildernesses of the Transatlantic regions. The argument, therefore, 
which at the foundation of the colony, and many years after, might hold 
good, drawn from its ‘‘ shameful and unblessed” character, is now much 
diminished in force, and may be altogether removed : and on this ground 
we might pause whether to agree in Dr. Whately's proposition of an entire 
alteration of system, and of the abolition of the penal colony. We allow 
fully the justness and accuracy of Dr. Whately’s representation of what 
this colony has been, and how signally it has failed ; but we hesitate as to 
his design of abolishing it, in the belief that it possesses materials which may 
so improve its future character as to justify its continuance. It will then 
no longer resemble a collection of prisoners in a condemned cell, separate 
from their fellow-creatures, but rather the same persons under a mitigated 
law of restraint, under certain rules or liberties ‘of the prison (such as 
debtors enjoy), by which they are allowed to mix with the rest of society, 
yet are under the restraint of a peculiar and powerful law, which prevents 
their liberty endangering the security of others. Thus, supposing that 
this colony is placed under a more vigilant and experienced government, 
under wiser laws and improved regulations, and a more moral discipline, 
would it not offer as good a prospect of the ultimate reformation of the 
criminal as any other place of punishment or constraint that could be de- 
vised? The first good it would effect would be the separation of the 
offender from all his former haunts of misery and scenes of guilt ; and this 
it would possess in common with all other modes of penal discipline, as 
prisons, and houses of correction and penitentiaries. The second would be 
one in which it would eminently excel, viz. in opening new and untried 
incentives to the mind, in enabling new and unexpected hopes to germinate 
in the heart, in extinguishing or weakening whatever of selfish, base, and 
cruel, had grown up in the struggle of wild temptations, and under 
the severe pressure of necessity, by affording opportunities of a livelihood 
more easily obtained, and which might be preserved without a conflict with 
that stern necessity which in the mother country was for ever forcing the 
bad passions of the uncontrolled mind into perpetual activity, and shielding 
them under the plea, that the wants of life could not be procured by better 
means. ‘lo awaken the activity of the mind under new impressions, new 
objects, views and impulses, is, we conceive, the surest method of eradicating 
what is mischievous and wrong, in the same manner as filling the ground 
with a new crop will of itself diminish the weeds ; and where can such a 
stimulus be more eflicaciously applied to the moral faculties so long torpid 
as among the vast and boundless resources of the country that has fallen 
under our present inquiry? Further, we are far from wishing to deny the 
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truth, or diminish the force of Bacon's description of this ‘ shameful and 
unblessed"’ society, and have already mentioned with praise the commen- 
tary on that saying which some later writer, whose words we quoted, has 
given ; yet we must not exaggerate the force nor darken the colour of a 
picture, itself of a hue too melancholy to contemplate without feelings of 
sorrow and awe. We are not to suppose that this vast body of criminals 
consists of a solid unbroken mass of ruffians, whose hands are stained 
with blood, and whose hearts are seared for every deed of violence 
and outrage. A great proportion of the offenders are taken from the 
bosom of society, and driven from their mother land, for crimes, compared 
to those just mentioned, of another and a lighter hue: poor, desti- 
tute, naked, hungry, forlorn wretches ;—boys who have been taught 
to steal, before reason had awakened in their minds, before their hearts 
could separate good from evil ;—girls, many of them beautiful,* delicate, 
and some even accomplished, whom a few kind words, a little soothing 
attention, an assurance of a friendly protection and a refuge from desti- 
tution would have recalled and restored to duty—poor, feeble rushes, 
bent, torn, and scattered by the wind ;—children almost, who have 
strayed away from their parents’ home, blind, bewildered, and hopeless 
of return, yet whose hearts are yearning to forsake the misery of their 
thoughtless path,—who loathe in their minds the daily pollution they are 
suffering, and the sensual and callous brutality of their companions ; 
and who would gladly, if they dared, with trembling footstep and timid 
and imploring look, approach once more the threshold of the paternal 
roof, and hide their guilt, their shame, and their wants in the maternal 
bosom from which they first drew the draught of life. As various as are 
the degrees and shades of crime, so various are the characters of the 
persons who form the community of the transports. Now, in one point 
of view, we may say, that as a compact, unmixed, and undivided body, 
they are “shameful and unblessed ;” but have we no look of scrutiny. to 
spare for the parent society from which they were torn off? Is she all 
faultless and without spot, now that she has, like a volcano, thrown out 
all baser materials from her overgorged and polluted bosom? _ Is there only 
that distinction between crime detected and crime concealed, punished 
or overlooked ? and upon what proportion of evil to good, upon what pre- 
ponderating scale of crime, is the stigma of shame and unblessedness to be 
affixed? where is the line to be drawn between guilt permitted and 
indulged, and guilt disallowed, detected, and punished ? Many have heard 
within them the same rebuking voice which he acknowledged, who, when 
he saw a criminal hanged, confessed that had justice been perfect, he too 
had equal reason to have suffered. But the purity or distemper of the 
social atmosphere does not consist of actions alone, which are but the 
active symbols and figures of the mind, but of opinions, habits of think- 
ing, conversation, sentiments, and passions, not cognizable by law; a 
society may be “ shameful and unblessed ” whom no danger can threaten, 
and no punishment can correct, Many of those who form the penal 
colony of New South Wales, not to speak of innocent persons condemned 
by false witnesses and erroneous judgments of law, whose number is not 





* In the convict ship carrying females to New South Wales, wrecked off Boulogne, 
two years since, there was a young girl of most surpassing beauty,—she came from 
Worcester—“ alas ! they perished all, allin one hour !”’ 
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inconsiderable, have been transported for petty offences, for stealing a few 
shillings’ worth of goods, perhaps too unguardedly and incautiously ex- 
posed—their first, their only offence,—the bitter fruit of temptation, which 
they had no settled principles of virtue instilled by a careful education to 
enable them to withstand. And are there no unprincipled scoundrels at 
home who live by feeding on the life-blood of the orphan and the widow, 
and all the unprotected children of God? no speculator in the public 
funds, whose heart is callous as the flint to the losses and ruin of all around 
him ; whose success is derived from the misfortunes of another, and who 
sees unmoved—siccis oculis—the floating wrecks of wretches struggling 
for life, and crying for assistance as they drift down the stream, with 
haggard eyes flashing desperation, whom he has shattered in his more 
prosperous and, perhaps, more guilty career? It is thus, then, that the 
strong line of distinction between the two societies, which has been 
drawn, seems somewhat to fade away: a penal colony may have much 
virtue, though tarnished and obscured, mixed with its crimes: and its 
happier parent-country may differ very little from it in the amount of its 
absolute moral degredation ; but one is visible, detected, and denounced ; 
the other is pardoned and allowed ; one is within the pale of law, the 
other is without ; and thus the Poet speaks of his country: 


That she is rigid in denouncing death 

On petty sinners, and indulges life 

And liberty, and ofttimes honour too, 

To peculators of the public gold. 

That thieves at home must hang; but he who puts 
Into his overgorg’d and bloated purse 

The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes. 


Giving the argument its full scope, and allowing, as we do, that the 
detection and punishment of guilt degrade and injure the mind as well as 
the guilt itself, destroying all remains of that self-respect which in some 
proportion or other can alone preserve it from entire ruin; yet, with that 
confession, we still think that the comparison which the forcible expression 
of Bacon affords, in favour of the parent community, is too strong; even 
taking it, as he designed it, as speaking of a separate community of persons 
convicted of crime : but when we know, that, in fact, no such community, 
dependent upon us, exists ; that the bond and free, the rich and poor, the 
guilty and the innocent, the honourable and the degraded, are all to be 
found, though in different proportions, in the cities and wilds of New 
Holland as in England; that a field is open, not only for the enter- 
prize of the industrious settler, but for the reformation of the repentant 
criminal, and gradually for their blending together under new forms of 
society, and in a land which equally requires the capital and industry of 
both, and which can call out and sustain their united energies,—we may, 
perhaps, hesitate before we admit the full force of the expression before 
cited, and, if so, the further conclusions which Jater writers have drawn 
from it. We are not now formally discoursing on the general argument, 
nor considering it in its different sections, but have been led on, though 
undesignedly, into the preceding remarks ; they may, however, be con- 
sidered as not an unfit introduction to a slight review of the historical 
part of Dr. Lang’s work, which we shall give in a compendious manner, 
and which will afford our readers some knowledge of this unfortunate and 
neglected colony from its commencement. ‘The author observes, that the 
object of his work has been threefold : Ist, To afford an idea of the history 
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and tendency of the transportation system ; 2nd, To exhibit a faithful 
representation of the present state of the colony; 3rd, ‘l'’o promote the 
emigration of respectable families and individuals, and thus advance the 
best interests of the colony. The arrangement of the work is chronologi- 
cal and clear. ist, The progressive discovery of the coasts; 2nd, Estab- 
lishment of a colony at Port Jackson, under Capt. A. Philip ; 3rdly, State 
of the colony under Governors Hunter and King ; 4thly, under Governor 
Bligh, with an account of the rebellion in 1808 ; 5thly, under General 
Macquarrie ; 6thly, under Sir T. Brisbane; 7th, under General Sir 
R. Darling ; 8th, under Sir R. Bourke ; ending with an account of the 
population, revenues, trade, and agriculture of the colony. It would be 
impossible for us, without a larger space than we could possibly afford, to 
attempt an analysis of the vast body of information contained in these 
volumes—information collected with great diligence and under long ex- 
perience, and with the advantage of much and intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the country ; but we will give in a few words what Dr. Lang 
considers to be the character of each governor’s administration, breviter et 
summatim describens, 1st, Captain Philip left the colony 11th Dec. 1792, 
having administered its affairs with much credit to himself and with general 
satisfaction to the colony for nearly five years. During the remainder of 
his life he lived at Bath, on a pension of 4007. a-year. His government 
was a period of great difficulty indeed, as may be supposed in an infant 
settlement formed of such materials, and situated at so remote a distance 
from the parent country ; and had it not been for what Dr. Lang calls the 
energy and decision of character, tempered with the utmost humanity, 
which Governor Philip uniformly evinced under the most trying circum- 
stances, it is possible that the colony might have perished or been abandoned. 
A wealthy and respectable inhabitant of Sydney, who arrived in the 
colony during the administraticn of Governor Philip, as a free person, 
mentioned that his ration for a long period was only a cob, or single head 
of Indian corn a-day ; and that for three years he had lived in the colony in 
the constant belief that he should perish by hunger. The government of 
such a colony, undey such circumstances, was indeed in a most awful situa- 
tion, demanding the rarest qualities of mind to struggle against it. Various 
interesting traits of Governor Philip's character are still mentioned by the 
older inhabitants of the colony. One of these is sufficiently characteristic. 
On seeing any person with a dog in the course of his walk through the 
settlement, indignant at the maintenance of one useless mouth in the 
colony, and yet desirous that the owner of the dog should have a more 
valuable domestic animal, he would say, “ Kill your dog, sir, and I will order 
you a pig from the store.” Of the constituted system of transportation at 
that time, we may derive a knowledge from the fact, that in 1790, on board 
of a convict ship carrying 1695 males, and 68 females, no less than 194 
males and four females died on the passage, and the survivors were in such a 
state of debility, that, after they landed, 116 more died in the hospital. At 
the present time, the average of deaths on board a transport is not above 
two or three, and sometimes not a single death occurs during the whole 
voyage. 

What distinguishes the next government, of Messrs. Hunter and King, was 
the establishment of a New South Wales Corps (now the 102nd). This 
Dr. Lang considers to have been the worst and most ill-advised step that 
the British Government could have adopted. For fifteen years a struggle 
went on between the civil and military authorities, which ended by the 
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corps proceeding to wrest with violence the reins of Government out of the 
hands of his Majesty’s representative, and actually forced him out of the 
colony. These military usurpers then became free traders in ram, vendors 
of illicit goods—caupones et mercatores—brokers, and anything but 
soldiers ; and hereupon Dr. Lang makes an observation, the truth of which 
is confirmed by a too fatal experience. 


‘The business of buying and selling, 
especially when attended with unreason- 
able profits, is so apt to foster the selfish 
feelings, and hold out so many tempta- 
tions to the interference of a grovelling 
despotism, that I have often thought it 
would be good policy in a government’s 
administering the affairs of one of these 
money-making communities, called colo- 
nies, to encourage what are called the 
liberal professions, if it were only because 
they have a powerful tendency to bringinto 
play all the higher and nobler feelings of 
our nature. Certain it is that the man 
who devotes all his energies to the mere 


concern of buying and selling, will at 
length come to estimate everything, not 
according to what it is really worth, but 
only according to what it will bring. In 
this manner the very expansion of mind 
which success in mercantile speculations 
generally induces, has a tendency to pro- 
duce a corresponding degree of moral 
degradation ; for the man who begins the 
world by buying and selling oranges, which 
is a lawful employment, and therefore be 
honestly engaged in, will perhaps end the 
matter by buying and selling the liberties 
of his country, which it is as infamous to 
buy as it is traitorous to sell." 


Demoralization and profligacy of other kinds accompanied the former, 
and these officers of the New South Wales corps were occupied only in 
the absolute degradation or ruin of the colony they were raised to defend. 


Governor Hunter now succeeded, and of him Dr. 


‘* He appears to have been a man of a 
sound judgment, unexceptionable princi- 
ples, and warm benevolence; and had 
he not been counteracted by the influence 


ang says, 


and the practices described, the colony 
would have prospered greatly under his 
administration, and profligacy would have 
hidden her head and been ashamed.’’ 


Governor Hunter left the colony, probably heartily wearied of it, in 1800. 


Agriculture greatly increased under his administration, and the colony 
improved : but to shew in what want they were of cattle and provisions, 
we will give the prices which what are called farming-stock fetched. A 
cow 80/. a horse 90/. sheep 7/7. 10s.a sow 5/. geese and turkies 1/. 1s. 
mutton two shillings a pound, butter three shillings a pound, tea sixteen 
shillings a pound, The colony then consisted of about 6 or 7000 persons. 

Governor King was the third who succeeded to this important and arduous 
trust. He had been a Post Captain in the Navy, and distinguished himself 
in effecting the settlement of the colony of New South Wales, The 


character given of him is as follows : 


‘*He was desirous of promoting the 
welfare of the colony, but he was perhaps 
seldom judicious enough in selecting and 
page ung the proper means for attain- 
ing that end. Irritable and iraswible 
when thwarted in his measures, he seldom 
evinced the requisite degree of perseve- 
rance when unsuccessful, and therefore 
very soon left things to take their na- 
tural course, which, in the colony of New 
South Wales, was a miserably bad one. 
He had evidently formed but a low idea 
of the capabilities of the colony, and as 
he found perhaps at his first trial that 
he could not make farmers of pickpockets, 
to use his own expression, he thought it 
unnecessary to expend further labour on 


Gent. Mag, Voi. X, 


the fruitless experiment. During this 
administration, the population consisted 
almost entirely of those who sold rum, 
and those who drank it: and the general 
maxim was—Make money — honestly, if 
you can—but, by all means, make money. 
The officers of the corps pursued their 
old avocations of getting licenses to 
import spirits, and to sell them at a 
large profit; and so completely did they 
lose sight of all subordination, that the 
Governor once expressed a fear,—that 
they would put him under arrest ! When 
he sent dispatches to Government against 
one of them, they actually picked the 
box, and sent it full of old newspapers 
to Downing-street. Things, as may be 
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supposed, soon got rapidly worse. The 
chief constable sold rum; the head 
gaoler retailed rum to the prisoners. 
Neither marrying nor giving in marriage 
was thought of. The police was wretch- 
edly administered; industry was not pro- 
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tected; and, to complete all, bands of 
bush-rangers and run-away convicts tra- 
versed the country in all directions, and 
entering the houses of the defenceless 
settlers in open day, committed fearful 
atrocities.”’ 











The last circumstance to be mentioned, as taking place under the pre- 
sent governor, was the abandonment of the settlement of Norfolk Island, 
which Dr. Lang shows to have been most injudicious. On the whole, the 
administration of Governor King was unfortunate, but at the same time 
his situation was peculiar and the difficulties great. 

Captain Bligh succeeded as fourth governor; the same person whose 
voyage to the South Sea Islands for the purpose of conveying the bread- 
fruit tree to the West Indies (where they had already a much better food 
in the plaintain) is well known for its unfortunate termination, The abi- 
lities, courage, and perseverance which he displayed on this occasion, with 
other services, recommended him, and he received the appointment we 
have mentioned. Dr. Lang says, that the character of Governor Bligh 
has by different parties at different times been pursued with unqualified 
vituperation, or loaded with unqualified praise ; but that, as usual, the 
truth lies between. He had great faults, with many redeeming qualities ; 
he endeavoured to destroy the military monopoly of spirits, and he recom- 
mended the recall of the deeply offending corps. ‘The new governor found 
ardent spirits used in barter as a sort of colonial currency, or universal me- 
dium of exchange, and even the clergy were found to be among the tra- 
ders! Governor Bligh seems to have been an useful friend to the agricul- 
tural settlers ; allowing them to purchase cheaply what they wanted for 
their farms from the Government stores. ‘‘‘These were the days,” said 
one to Dr. Lang, “ for the poor settler ;” but the rich settler thought other- 
wise. 

Bengal rum, Brazil tobacco, Siam sugar, and Hyson tea, could not be 
sold at the usual remunerating prices. ‘The craft was in danger, and an 
explosion took place; a Mr. Macarthur and his copper stills was the 
pivot on which the rebellion first moved. It gathered strength through 
some mistakes of the law-officers, and the incompetency of the judge 
advocate, and it ended in the governor being seized and imprisoned, and 
the government. being usurped. After thus being kept a close prisoner 
some time, he was allowed to embark for England. Colonel Macquarrie 
succeeded him as governor. Major Johnston was ordered home for trial, 
and the grog-selling, government-defying corps, was relieved by the 73d 
regiment. ‘The xra of Governor Macquarrie (the fifth governor) is re- 
ferred to as the commencement of the prosperity of the colony, of which 
he was styled the father. Dr. Lang doubts the justice of this praise. 
He had great advantages over former governors. ‘The old promoters of 
immorality and disobedience were departed with the New South Wales 
corps. He had unlimited command of labour and money, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years to guide him in expending the one, and employing 
the other for the benefit of the colony; besides, that the grand experi- 
ment for which the colony had been originally established, had now been 
under trial for many years. In short, the present governor occupied a 
situation more influential,—more commanding, and more important in the 
colony, than any of his successors. ‘That the colony rapidly advanced in 
prosperity is acknowledged, as well as that it advanced in no small de- 
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gree through his personal activity and vigorous administration. He 
opened lines of communication with the different settlements; but his 
greatest achievement in road-making was the road across the Blue Moun- 
tains to Bathurst, a settlement about 130 miles west of Sydney. The 
number of public buildings erected by him in all the principal settlements 
would exceed belief. The list occupies ten closely printed pages of Par- 
liamentary Report, and includes not less than 250 particulars. “In 
short,” says Dr. Lang, “if brick and mortar would insure immortality, 
Governor Macquarrie erected public buildings enow to render his colo- 
nial fame imperishable.’ His Excellency certainly possessed the organ 
of constructiveness. He also formed an agricultural population from the 
emancipated convicts, but it appears not with the judgment and caution 
of Governor Philip ; for he did not attend to character, and gave indis- 
criminately to all. We find the genius of ardent spirits still holding up 
his head unconquered and unconqucrable even under the new administra- 
tion. The labourers of the various buildings were paid in rum, and the 
grants of lands were immediately sold for rum. ‘Thirty acres of forest 
land fetched fifteen good gallons of that desirable fluid. Thus rus desinit 
inrum. Governor Macquarric’s grand mistake seemed to have been, in not 
encouraging the free settlers, in looking on the colony as originally designed 
only for convicts, and that free people had no right to come to it. He 
appointed emancipated convicts to the offices of magistracy. His opinion 
of the free settlers may be known by a reply which he made to some one 
of that class. ‘‘'That there were only two classes of individuals in New 
South Wales :—those who had been convicted, and those who ought to 
have been so.” On the whole, Dr. Lang much disapproves the system 
of his administration. He encouraged and patronised the wealthy, suc- 
cessful, avaricious, and profligate emancipists ; he paid no regard to cha- 
racter or worth. He was the patron of publicans and sinners. He was 
too indulgent to convicts arriving from England, in granting tickets of 
leave, emancipations, &c. till at length it came to this,—that, though the 
governor was himself above suspicion both in regard to the purity of his 
motives and the integrity of his conduct, a general belief was induced in 
the colony that the rewards of good conduct had become the subjects of 
sale and barter through the corruption of his agents. ‘his line of con- 
duct was offensive to the military and civil officers employed in the colony, 
and the usual scenes of warfare, criminative and recriminative, ensued. 
Such was the nature of the governor’s mistakes ; but Dr. Lang does him 
the justice to say, that in externals the colony wore a different aspect 
under his vigorous and energetic management from what it previously had 
possessed. ‘Towns were planned, grants of land made, new districts dis- 
covered, agricultural settlements formed, many of the rivers traced to 
their sources, while the weakness brought against him was that which he 
held in common with Trajan,—called the parietarius or wall-flower,— 
the desire of immortalising himself by affixing his name to any building, 
place, person, thing, locality or possession he could.—Nudlum sine nomine 
sazum, One of his colonists at one time had two of his farms and one 
of his sons called—Macquarrie. Dr. Townson (who published his travels 
in Hungary) was once showing his garden and orchard to some friends, 
when an insect was observed on one of the trees. The doctor was asked 
its name. He replied with the utmost gravity—“ It is a species of bug 
that abounds in the live timber of this colony. It has not yet got a name, 
but I propose that it should be called the Cimex Macquarrianus—tie 
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Macquarrine bug.""—After a long and laborious administration of twelve 
years, Governor Macquarric was succeeded in December 1821 by Major- 
General Sir Thomas Brisbane, the sixth governor, who came out with a 
high reputation for his courage, military skill, and scientific acquirements. 
Dr. Lang anticipated much from this appointment, but his hopes were not 
realised. He owns that the governor was a man of the best intentions, 
kindest feelings, and the most liberal promises; but his good intentions 
were seldom realised, and his promises were forgotten. He was wanting 
in firmness and decision, and was not inclined to business, consequently 
too much was left to the inferiors, and a system of espionage and petty 
jealousy grew up among the suitors of fortune. His government, how- 
ever, will be always honourable, as the era of free emigration. Grants 
of land were held out to those who possessed a capital of 500/. and con- 
sequently that poor and almost destitute class of emigrants who peopled 
our settlements in North America were little known here. ‘They con- 
sisted chiefly of sons of farmers and land-holders, and merchants unsuc- 
cessful in business. Had this system been earlier pursued and more vi- 
gorously, Dr. Lang says that the rise and influence of the emancipist body, 
as a separate class in the community, would never have existed. ‘Two 
considerable mistakes, made by the government, appear to have embar- 
rassed and much injured the rising community. The currency was 
changed from sterling to colonial, and thus the pound sterling was raised 
twenty-five per cent. above the sound currency. Also the system of 
tenders was adopted for the supply of the king’s stores. No grain, more 
than was necessary for one quarter, was admitted. When a bad harvest 
came, the consequences were most fatal to individuals and to the 
community. The effect of these measures was, that the government 
became exceedingly unpopular. Sir Thomas Brisbane was recalled, 
and he left the colony in displeasure, previous to the arrival of his 
successor in December 1825, at the close of the fourth year of his 
government ; as his last act, he dined publicly with the emancipists, and he 
refused to dine with the free emigrant inhabitants! ‘That a considerable 
progress was made in the way of discovery in the interior is all which 
Dr. Lang allows of praise to an administration to which he had looked 
forward, as one fraught with blessings to the country. 

The seventh governor of New South Wales was Sir Ralph Darling. 
Our author says, that his was not a mind of the first order, but his 
talents were superior; he had a correct judgment, a strong sense of 
justice, and a nice discernment of propriety. He was sincerely desirous 
of discharging the duties of his station with credit to himself and benefit 
to the colony, but he soon became extremely unpopular. The press 
attacked him, and he resorted to hostile and vindictive measures, and 
put himself into the hands of an exclusive party. Personally he is allowed 
to have done his duty well. He devoted all his time and talents to the 
discharge of the duties of his office. If there was a single individual in 
the colony who allowed himself no unnecessary rest nor recreation, it 
was the governor. Every case even of minor importance received his 
personal consideration, — every letter was submitted to his personal 
perusal; if mistakes occurred, they could not be imputed to neglect. 
He also introduced regularity and precision into the movements of the 
government ; yet, perhaps, with too much attention to form and system. 
There are four remarkable epochs in this government, each of which might 
constitute an era in the history of the colony. 1. The wera of agricultural 
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excitement ; 2. that of agricultural depression; 3. the sra of drought ; 
4. the era of libels. The first, or agricultural excitement, grew up in 
1825 with our joint-stock companies in England, and a company for rear- 
ing fine-wool sheep was instituted, with a capital of a million, to which 
the Government made a grant of a million acres of land. At the same 
time large gifts of land were obtained by some members of Parliament and 
private gentlemen in England, whose agents, stewards, and retainers came 
flocking out to obtain possession. As in England, at the same time, the 
money-fever broke out, a sheep and cattle mania seized all. The soldier 
became a keeper of sheep, and the clergyman’s talk was of oxen. People 
went to parties with specimens of Saxon and Merino wool in their pockets. 
The usual advice after dinner was—to get a good stock, for there was 
nothing like it. Even merchants left their town and their business to go 
to the mountains personally to superintend their cattle. But now came a 
fearful drought of three years’ continuance ; and though the cattle had 
increased, there was neither grass nor water for them. Prices fell ; estates 
were seized ; property mortgaged ; and the proprietors found their golden 
dreams vanished, and replaced by the iron bars of the prison. Such a 
drought as this had not occurred, it was believed, for fifty years. Large 
lakes were quite dry, and tobacco and maize were planted in their empty 
beds. ‘ The heavens became as brass and the earth as iron,” and thus 
Nature frowned on the cupidity of man, and dashed his guilty visions to 
the ground. We said that the fourth wra of the government of General 
Darling was that of libe/s. It arose in consequence of two soldiers, who 
committed a crime with the hope of being dismissed the service. We 
have no room to enter into the subject ; it was taken up by the rival news- 
papers of Sydney, and the paper war continued for the four last years of 
General Darling’s administration, In the one paper he was praised usque 
ad nauseam, in the other he was attacked with absolute and incessant scur- 
rility. The most vile and opprobrious language was used against him, and 
unremitting efforts to bring him and his government into utter contempt. 
The governor willingly left his friends and his foes, the grumblers and the 
gazettes, behind him ; and, after a residence of six -years, embarked for 
England in October, 1831, when he received from the King the honour of 
knighthood. The progress of geographical discovery was successfully 
carried on during his administration, by Captain Stewart of the 39th regi- 
ment, and the course of the Morumbidge and Murray rivers was traced by 
him. Dr. Lang pays a warm tribute of praise to this officer’s skill and 
talent, judiciousness, and humanity. We are now arrived at the admini- 
stration of Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, who arrived in Dec. 1831. 


‘* Sir R. Bourke,” says our authority, 
“ was originally educated for the law, but 
afterwards embraced the profession of 
arms. Of a capacious mind and superior 


posed to the technicalities of practical 
detail. His despatch to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on the state of re- 
ligion and education in New South Wales, 


intellectual acquirements, he is evidently 
capable of the most comprehensive views 
in matters of state policy and civil govern- 
ment, though perhaps somewhat indis- 


is a masterly performance ; and the policy 
to which it has already led will, in these 
important particulars at least, eventually 
revolutionize the colony.”’ 


He commenced his administration under the happiest auspices, and was 
received with enthusiasm. He exhibited at his outset much of the vigour 


and firmness of General Macquarrie. He broke off all connexion with the 
liberal press ; he watched ‘the rising fortunes of the cclony, and assisted 
its expansion and prosperity ; but the acts for which Dr. Lang says he 
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must always be remembered, are more particularly those that relate to the 
coercion and distribution of the convict population,—the constitution and 
composition of the courts of justice,—the encouragement of immigration in 
accordance with the principle of the recently-established land regulations, 
—the constitution of the civil government of the country,—the promotion 
of general education and eflicient religious instruction throughout the ter- 
ritory. Dr. Lang’s observations on the judicial and legislative reform of 
the government in New South Wales, which occur in this part of the nar- 
rative, are worthy of deep attention ; the institution of the trial by jury 
and of a legislative council are urged by him with arguments drawn from 
general principles, and applied to the particular circumstances of the 
country. The general population of New South Wales, in 1836, amounted 
to about 76,000. Of these, two-fifths are convicts. The remaining three 
fifths consist of free emigrants, natives of the colony, and persons who 
have become free either by servitude or pardon. In 1833 the proportion 
of free males and females was 22.796 males, 13,453 females ; while those 
of convicts was 21,845 males and 2,698 females! On this subject Dr. 
Lang makes a most grave and important observation :— 


** As a considerable proportion of the South Wales to push their fortunes. A 


free male population of the colony consists 
of emancipated convicts, it is almost ex- 
clusively to the convict and the emanci- 
pated convict classes that the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes is confined. It is evi- 
dently, therefore, not to become the wives 
of the free emigrants and native-born 
male inhabitants of the colony, that 
whole cargoes of free emigrant females 
have been trepanned in England during 
the last few years, and sent out to New 


few of these females may doubtless be 
contentedly settled in this way; but the 
great majority go out in reality (at least 
such is the result of their emigration) to 
be the wives or paramours of ticket-of- 
leave men and emancipated convicts. No 
person certainly has a right to prevent 
young women from emigrating from the 
mother country for such a purpose, but 
let them do so, at all events, with their 
eyes open.”’ 


Rather more than a fourth of the whole population of the colony consists 
of Roman Catholics. ‘The town of Sydney contains a population of from 
10,000 to 20,000 souls: from 10,0007. to 50,000/. per acre has been 
given for building ground. The rent of a good house may be estimated at 
1002, a-year. Five daily newspapers are published, and Mr. Tegg, of 
Cheapside, has been successful in his Monthly Magazine commenced in 
1836. The second town in the colony is Paramatta, which contains about 
5000 souls. But Dr. Lang considers that Maitland will before long be 
the second in the colony, as it is situated at the head of the navigation of 
Hunter river, and will be the centre of the agricultural and grazing dis- 
tricts. The imports consist of goods of British manufacture, rum, spirits, 
tobacco from America, wine from the Cape, sugar from the Mauritius, tea 
from China, rice from India, and wheat and potatoes from Van Dieman’s 
Land. The exports are wool, whale oil, New Zealand flax, skins, hides, 
horns, and timber, to London ; butter, cheese, beef and pork, maize, 
oranges, cedar-wood, coals, cattle, and horses to Van Dieman’s Land ; 
and provisions of all kinds to the fisheries. To shew the prosperity of the 
colony, it appears that the exports of 1835 were seven times greater than 
those of 1808, and during this comparatively brief period it has nearly 
quadrupled itself. The grand staple article of Australia is fine wool, and 
it appears from the returns, the quantity exported was 
In 1819 - - - = 71,299|bs. 
1832 - = - - 1,515,156 
1835 + = = = 3,776,191 
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The Saxon breed of sheep is that which is preferred, which was originally 
of Merino extraction. The next most important branch of trade is the 
sperm and black whale fishery ; in which no less than forty-one square- 
rigged vessels are employed out of the port of Sydney. ‘The sperm whale 
is the most important of the two, and the whale-ground extends all over the 
Western Pacific, from the head of Port Jackson to the sea of Japan. The 
common whale produces about forty barrels of oil ; but a bull-whale about 
ninety barrels, or eleven tons. The sperm whale is gregarious. Dr. Lang 
once saw as many as 500 in one drove at the mouth of the Indian Ocean. 
They seemed like a large herd of cattle, and were moving leisurely along 
towards the western coast of New Holland. It is only of late years that 
experiments have been made to form vineyards for making wine. Cuttings 
of the Madeira grape and of the best French and German vines have been 
sent out, and one gentleman took out more than a hundred varieties. It is 
too early to prognosticate as to what may be the result, but it is at present 
believed, that the produce will resemble the light wines of France and 
Germany. _ At any rate, it is hoped that the redoubtable enemy—rum— 
will give way to a more wholesome and less brutalizing liquor. Tobacco, 
in some districts, grows with great luxuriance ; and the olive appears to 
succeed remarkably well. The hop thrives, and its quality is reckoned 
superior to that of England. The castor oil grows luxuriantly, and indigo 
and opium will probably be cultivated. All the European and tropical 
fruits come to perfection in New South Wales ; trees of the choicest sorts 
have been procured. The banks of the Paramatta abound in orchards of 
oranges and apples ; and it is curious that in this country the most inte- 
resting shrubs, trees, and plants are uniformly found in the poorest soils. 
Peaches are so abundant as to form part of the food of the colonial pig ; 
and are sold in Sydney market at 15d. per bushel. No trees bearing fruit 
are found among the native forests of Australia. Cotton, the produce of 
the country, has been manufactured into yarn, and pronounced to be of 
superior quality. Sugar also has been manufactured, and even coffee grows 
luxuriantly at Norfolk island. The Japan medlar has long been natu- 
ralized, and ripened its fruit (loquat), and the tea plant grows with health 
and vigour. ‘Thus it is evident that the field of exertion for the agricul- 
turist of New South Wales is sufficiently extensive. With every variety 
of climate, with every variety of soil, what is wanting but a population 
numerous, active, moral, and industrious, to enable it to produce all that is 
necessary for the subsistence of man? If there is a country in the world 
that could be independent of all others, that could furnish the various 
wants of all its inhabitants with all that Asia and Europe conjointly now 
afford, it is undoubtedly this—* the land of the savage, the convict, and 
the slave.” But its energies are as yet in the cradle. Its vast resources 
are not developed. Its millions and tens of millions of acres are as yet 
not only untilled by the arm, but untrodden by the feet, and unseen by the 
eye of man. Years and years must elapse before a colony can be reared 
into a nation. Yet the vast capital of England, now so cramped and com- 
pressed in the mother country, as almost to resemble huge piles of ingots 
reposing in the treasury of some Indian rajah, will be gradually, but surely 
wafted thence. Already we hear that the voyage will be shortened into 
the space of fifty or sixty days. And then, as Dr. Lang observes, “ enter- 
prize, of which there is at this moment no lack in the colony, will, in due 
time, discover new channels for the profitable outlay of capital and for the 
acquisition of wealth ; and honest persevering industry will in the mean 
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time be enabled to ‘ eat pleasant bread,’ and to acquire that competent 
portion of the good things of this life which is most conducive to the pro- 
gress of society and the real welfare of man.’’ We shall just add, that 
the revenue of New South Wales in 1836 was about 300,000/., and ten 
years before it was only 72,000/. The whole expense of the colonial 
government is about 240,0002. a-year ; and the lands sold by the govern- 


ment in 1836 were at the rate of 120,0001, a-year. 


And now let us close 


our observations and statements by the concluding passage of Dr. Lang's 
excellent, sensible, and instructive work. 


‘¢ Let no cold-blooded political econo- 
mist presume to reason down the pro- 
priety of emigration, so as to deter virtu- 
ous and industrious families and indivi- 
duals from adopting that expedient, or to 
prevent the British Government from 
affording them such encouragement and 
assistance as the Colonial Land Revenue 
is intended to afford. Let no affected 
patriotism throw any obstacles in the way 
of a measure that would enable thousands 
of families and individuals to live in com- 


* * * 


fort and independence abroad, instead of 
struggling with increasing poverty and 
privations at home. I should as soon 
doubt the fact of my own existence as 
doubt that the happiness and prosperity 
of the British nation were indissolubly 
connected with the performance of a 
course which Divine Providence has made 
so clearly imperative, and on which the 
true glory of the nation so evidently de- 
pends,’’ 


* * * 


We cannot finally close Dr. Lang's book without communicating to our 
readers the interesting information he gives relating to the melancholy and 
obscure catastrophe which befel that unfortunate navigator La Perouse in 


1788 :— 


“« Two large ships under French colours 
were seen beating into the bay. They 
proved to be the Boussole and the Astro- 
labe discovery ships, under the command 
of that navigator. They had lost the 
junior captain, with several officers and 
seamen, and both the ships’ long boats, 
in a skirmish with the natives at the Navi- 
gator’s islands ; and had come to Botany 
Bay to refit for the prosecution of their 
voyage. M. dela Perouse remained nearly 
two months in New South Wales, and dur- 
ing that period M. le Receveur, a French 
ecclesiastic, of the order of the Friars 
Minors, died of wounds he had received 
at the Navigator’s islands, and was buried 
at Botany Bay. A mutual interchange of 
civilities was kept up between the English 
and French officers, while the latter re- 
mained on the coast, and the reader is 
doubtless aware that this was the last 
time that either La Perouse or any of his 
unfortunate fellow-voyagers were either 
seen or heard of alive by civilized men. 
After the lapse of forty years, and the un- 
successful issue of a voyage undertaken 
expressly to ascertain the place and reason 


of his fate, the melancholy truth was 
at length ascertained a few years ago by 
Capt. Dillon, of the East India Company’s 
ship Research. Both vessels, Capt. Dil- 
lon ascertained, had struck, one stormy 
night, on a dangerous coral reef off the 
Manciols or Mallicoloislands, tothe north- 
ward and eastward of Port Jackson ; and 
had soon gone to pieces. Some of the 
crew, it seems, had reached the land, and 
one or two of the number had chosen 
rather to remain on the island, while the 
rest had unsuccessfully attempted to reach 
some civilised country. But the last of 
the unfortunate survivors had died several 
years before Capt. Dillon visited the island. 
I went on board the Research while she 
lay at anchor at Port Jackson, on her way 
to Europe, to see the interesting reliques 
discovered by Capt. Dillon; and I could 
not help thinking they possessed an addi- 
tional interest from the circumstance of 
their being thus brought back in the first 
instance to the very country from which 
the unfortunate navigator himself had 
sailed, with such high expectations, up- 
wards of forty years before.”’ 
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NOTES ON BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
(Continued from Vol. LX. p. 354.) 


Vou. VII. p. 80. “ Tar he was driven from the stage by Churchill,” 
i. e. T. Davies. The lines in the Rosciad which we presume sealed 
Davies's fate, were 
‘With him came mighty Davies—on my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife ; 
Statesman all over; in plots famous grown— 
He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.”’ 


P. 82. “ Entertained us with his observations on Horace’s villa, which 
he (Ramsay) had examined with great care.” See a very interesting and 
entertaining work called, ‘‘ Découverte de la Maison de Campagne d’ Ho- 
race, par Abbé C, de Chausey,” 3 vols. 1767. 

P. 83. The Bishop said, “ It appeared from Horace’s writings that he 
was a cheerful, contented man.” Johnson :—‘‘ We have no reason to be- 
lieve that,” &c. On this subject, listen to one who had studied Horace 
both as a scholar and a statesman. “ Horace was a great man after all. 
In his Sermons you will find the deep and intense grief he felt for the 
state of the times; though externally he contrived to smile at it,—yet it 
is a bitter smile.” See Niebuhr’s Reminiscences, p. 183, Svo. 

P. 90. “ Modern Characters from Shakspeare, afterwards collected into 
a pamphlet.” The book alluded to, is “ Modern Characters from Shak- 
speare for 1778,” 12mo. The last is that of “‘ The Chevalier D’Eon.” 

‘* Question, my Lords, no further of the case, 


How, or which way; too sure they found some place 
But weakly guarded where the dreach was made,— 
* * * o e 


Pucelle hath bravely played her part.’’ 
Hen. VI. Part I. act ii. se. i. and act iii. se. iii. 


Subsequently a similar work was printed from Vortigern and Rowena, 
collected from the pages of the Morning Herald, where the characters 
first appeared, 1795, 3 vols. 

P. 100. “ Lord Shelburne told me that a man of high rank who looks 
into his own affairs may have all he ought to have,—all that can be of 
any use, or appear with any advantage,— for jive thousand pounds 
a-year.”” Since this time the value of money has altered, and the wants 
and habits of life have increased and changed: a nobleman of very 
high authority in such matters in the present day, the Marquis of H — d, 
we have heard, fixes the income of a man of the highest rank at 40,0007. 
a-year. 

?. 103. “Mr. Gibbon remarked that Mr. Fox could not be afraid of 
Dr. Johnson, yet he certainly was very shy of saying anything in Dr. 
Johnson's presence.” Mr. Fox was rather a silent companion at table, 
as all accounts written and oral agree; see on this subject, Trotter’s Me- 
moirs, and the Life of Wilberforce, &c. We have heard Sir James Mack- 
intosh say, ‘‘ It was difficult to rouse him to converse on public and poli- 
tical subjects.” 

P. 116. “I really believed I should go and see the wall of China.” 
“Sir, by doing so, you would do what would be of importance in raising 
your children to eminence,” &c. Neither Boswell nor Johnson seemed 
to entertain any suspicion, that to see the wall of China would require a 

Gent, Maa. Vou. X. 3A 
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passport which could never be granted. An interesting account of it may 
be seen in Bell’s Travels from Petersburgh, 2 vols. 

P. 122. “ You, Sir, have a friend who deserves to be hanged!” (G. 
Steevens). Some very curious anecdotes of Steevens may be found in 
Nichols's Literary Illustrations, v. 427 ; in Miss Hawkins’s Memoirs, vol. i, 
p- 18, 258 to 275; Boaden’s Life of Kemble, i. 245; Garrick Cor- 
respondence, vol. ii. p. 361. It appears that from Steevens’s conduct 
at the Jubilee, and his abuse of Garrick in the St. James’s Chronicle, 
Garrick dropped his acquaintance. See Epitaph on Steevens by Hayley, 
in Censura Lit. x. p.3. See also Dibdin’s Bibliomania, and D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, ed. 10th, p. 482. 

P. 131. “Dr. Mayo asked Johnson’s opinion of Soame Jenyns’s View 
of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion. ‘1 think it a pretty 
book ; not very theological, indeed,” &c. On this pretty book, see Por- 
teus’s Exhort. to Good Friday, p. 15. ‘If Mr. 8. Jenyns would recon- 
sider and retouch a few passages of his book, in which, for want of a 
little close attention, the true spirit of the Gospel, and the true meaning 
of the sacred writers, seem to have escaped his usual penetration, it would 
add greatly to the value of his work, and establish on the firmest grounds 
that high reputation which, on account of its general good tendency,.it 
has already so justly acquired.” See also Benson's Hulsean Lectures, 
vol. i. p. 220. “Take up the small but valuable treatise of S, Jenyns, 
and you will find him casting the power and credibility of miracles into 
the shade, in order to build up in its stead his own favourite system of 
internal evidence.” Henry Taylor (author of the “‘ Apology of Benj. 
Ben Mordecai”) published, “ Full Answer to S. Jenyns’s Internal Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion,” 1777. See also Quarterly Review, No. 
LXXVI. Art. i. p. 310, for an account of the Internal Evidence ; see 
H. More’s Character of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 30, and H. More’s Life, 
i, p. 309; ii. p. 94; iv. p. 206. 

P.134. “God may have this probability increased to certainty.” The 
argument of Mr. Croker, in the note adjoined to this passage—* that to the 
eternal Creator there can be no futurity ; and that God has already seen 
what man will choose to do” —is one that has been sanctioned by almost all 
the eminent writers on the subject of Prescience and Free Will. I will, 
however, confine myself to two of the earliest as well as ablest writers 
on this subject, in the language. ‘It may be conceived,” (says Henry More, 
D. Dialogues, p. 60.) “that the evolution of ages from everlasting to ever- 
lasting is so collectedly and presentifically represcnted to God at once, as if 
all things which ever were, are, or shall be, were at this very instant, and 
so always, really present and existent before Him; which is no wonder— 
the animadversion and intellectual comprehension of God being absolutely 
infinite, according to the truth of his idea.” ‘* Secondly,” (I quote Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, Works, p. 709.) “concerning the prescience of con- 
tingent things, in my poor judgment, the readiest way to reconcile con- 
tingencies and liberty with the decree and prescience of God, and most re- 
mote from the altercations of these times, is to subject future contingents to 
the aspect of God, according to that presentiality which they have in eternity.” 

See also S. Jenyns’s Free Enquiry, p. 227. ‘As all things are equally 
present to the Divine intention, it is impossible that he can foreknow or 
predestinate anything.” sy 

Consult also Whately’s Essays on the Writings of St. Paul on this 
subject, p. 110, 
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P. 136. “The fallacy of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither 
vices nor benefits.” See on this work of Mandeville, Diary of a Lover 
of Literature, p. 97 ; Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy, p. 45 ; 
Search’s Light of Nature, vol. ii. p. 359; vol. vi. p. 127; Edinburgh 
Review, Sept. 1828, p. 173, (No. XCV.) ; Warburton on Miracles, p. 31 ; 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 87, 177. Dugald Stewart has also some 
remarks on Mandeville’s fallacy,on which I cannot lay my hand at present. 

P. 162. “Tt distressed me to think of going into a state of being in 
which Shakspeare’s poetry did not exist.” Boswell might have been 
relieved from this distress, if he had consulted Dr. Watts, who believed 
that we should not only read, but write books in another world, and attend 
lectures, &c. carrying on the system of human instruction in Heayen. See 
his Life by Southey. 

P. 170. “ Demosthenes Taylor.” Mr. Nichols deserved the thanks of 
every scholar for his excellent collection of Dr. J. Taylor's Tracts, Sermons, 
&c. in 1 vol. 8vo. 1819, with notes by Dr. Parr. See also Nichols’s Select 
Poems, vol. viii. p. 154—172; Brydges’s Restituta, iv. p. 404—7; Bell’s 
Fugitive Poetry, vol. 18, p. 87. 

P. 189. “The more one reads it (Cowper's Homer) the better it 
seems.” Croker. Yet Mr. Croker probably has always read Cowper’s 
Homer in the amended edition, so inferior to the first, which Mr. Southey 
has judiciously substituted in his beautiful edition of the Poet's works. 

P. 206. “‘ How little does travelling supply to the conversation of any 
man who has travelled.’” Dugald Stewart has remarked the use of travel- 
ing in awakening attention to things casually and carelessly observed before. 

P.217. ‘*Tradeswomen (tradesmen’s wives) are the worst creatures 
upon earth, grossly ignorant, and thinking viciousness fashionable.” This 
severe portrait of the bourgeoisic, though now totally incorrect, was so true 
in the days of James and Charles as to form the plots of innumerable 
comedies on their gallantry and infidelity. See also the court correspon- 
dence in Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King James I. 

P. 224. ‘Thomson had one brother.” Mr. Cunningham, the 
editor of Drummond, has collected many curious materials for a life of 
Thomson, and much information, we believe, that has been hitherto 
unknown ; which we hope he will soon give to the public. 

P. 236. ‘ Johnson expressed great satisfaction at the publication of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses,” &c. On this subject, the reader may 
find Mengs’ (the painter's) opinion of these discourses in his Works, vol. i. 
p- 53. On the contradictions and inconsistencies in Sir J. Reynolds’s 
Discourses, see Hazlitt’s Table Talk, p. 289 to 345. In an original 
edition of Sir J. Reynolds's Discourses, 4to. 1788, Mr. Orde has 
written as follows :—“ I purchased it as a literary curiosity, being perhaps ° 
the only genuine uncorrected production of Sir Joshua's pen, The inac- 
curacies are not a little remarkable, considering the author has been 
esteemed a model of good writing. But, alas! his friend Dr. Johnson was 
now dead !"’ In several places Mr. Orde has noted the violations of gram- 
matical propriety, and concludes by saying, “ Surely this discourse is very 
ill written. It is now past a doubt how much he was indebted to his 
friend Johnson.” Mr. Smith, the late keeper of Prints in the British 
Museum, told the writer of these notes, “ that Sir Joshua used to write 
his lectures late at night, and Northcote (then his pupil) used to write 
them out fair for him; that Sir Joshua tore up and threw away the night 
copy, which Northcote, however, saved, who has many of them now.” 
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P. 253. “ At the altar I commended my O ©,” i. e. ‘ Oynroe gidor.’ 
Croker. ‘ Thrale friends.” J. M. 

P. 263. “ I believe H. Walpole was meant.” Croker. Does it appear 
that Johuson was ‘ several times” in company with H. Walpole? 1 think 
hot. 

P. 277. “Prior.” Some letters of Prior, hitherto unpublished, have 
Jately appeared in Sir H. Bunbury’s edition of Hanmer's Correspondence. 

P. 285. This authority of Lord Bathurst is in itself sufficient to prove 
that Pope understood and could relish Greek. Pope used frequently to 
repeat with great rapture the Greek lines which he had becn translating. 
See hereafter, in our present Number, p. 382. 

P. 321. “The Doctor then went on to speak of his (Beauclerk’s) en- 
dowments,” &c. In Mr. Wilkes's copy of Boswell’s Johnson, in which a 
few MS. notes existed, he has written, “ Lady —— used to call Beau- 
clerk ‘ Shy, sly, and dry,’” 

P, 353. Mr. Langton asked him how he liked that paper? (one of his 
Ramblers). He shook his head and answered, “ too wordy.” Sce Cole- 
ridge’s Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 274— Johnson seems to have been really 
more powerful in discoursing vivd voce than with his pen in his hand. It 
seemed as if the excitement of company called somcthing like reality and 
consecutiveness into his reasonings, which in his writings I cannot see, 
His antitheses are almost always verbal only, and sentence after sentence 
in the Rambler may be pointed out, to which you cannot attach any defi- 
nite meaning whatever.” 

We will now give, by way of conclusion to this article, a specimen of 
the kind of attacks to which Johnson was exposed, from some of the 
scribblers of the day, and the nature of their accusations. The following 
is from a pamphlet called “ A Defence of Mr. Kenrick’s Review of Dr. 
Johnson’s Shakspeare, &c. by a Friend. 1766.” p. 12. 


, The following queries take in a further retrospect of Dr. Johnson's literary con- 
duct :— 

1. Who encouraged Lauder in his infamous attempt to charge the author of Para- 
dise Lost with plagiarism from Masenius and others, clapping him on the back while 
he hopped about the town, exclaiming against that aracrable vellain John Milton ? 

2. Who was the manager and editor of the Gent. Mag. at that time, and kept out 
the papers written against Lauder for several months together; for which he after- 
wards oe pew when the imposition became flagrant, and the accuser himself, with 
unparalleled effrontery, confessed the forgery ? 

3. Who recommended such a modest gentleman to the Lords Chesterfield and 
Granville? who honoured him with their protection, and rewarded him with an annuity, 
ove Dr. Johnson’s interest could not prevent his being ignominiously turned out 
of doors ? 

4. Who actually wrote Lauder’s pamphlet against Milton ? 

5. What motive could induce Dr. Johnson to endeavour in his Rambler to lessen 
the poetical reputation of the late Mr. Pope, by laboured criticisms on a few of the 
most admired passages in his writings, and in those only 7 

6. Who wrote the severe and carping criticisms on the Epitaphs of the same author ? 
—first published in the Visiter, and afterwards retailed in the magazines ? 

‘7. Who advised and assisted Mrs. Lennox to an attack on the greatest poet the 
world ever produced, and that in the most essential parts of his poetical character, 
in her Shakspeare illustrated ? 

8. Who wrote Dr. Johnson’s New Dictionary of the English Language ? 

9. Whether Dr. Johnson ever read the Dictionary he is supposed to have written ? 

10. Whether the capital improvement intended by that Dictionary was not the 
collection of the authorities for the illustration of the use of English Words ? 

11. Whether these authorities and illustrations do not in many hundred places con- 
tradict the meaning of the words as given by the Lexicographer ? 

12, Whether the writer hath not almost always mistaken the very meaning of the 
words, when he has departed from former dictionaries ? 
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13. ‘Whether he has not, in a considerable number. of instances, given the words 


without any meaning at all ? 


14. Who wrote the Proposals for publishing the last edition of Shakspeare, and who 


executed the work, and how? 


15. Whether indolence be an excuse for not doing what a man hath publicly under- 


taken, and is well paid for ? 


16, Whether, if the above questions cannot be answered to the honour of Dr. 
Johnson, what right either he or his friends have to complain of the severity of the 


chastisement bestowed on him ? 


To these fulminations of spleen we add some querics extending to the 


conduct of Johnson's friends, as— 


1. Whether the Doctors Johnson and Hawkesworth have not long been in a secret 
and partial combination to applaud the writings and enhance the literary reputation of 


e®&ch other ? 


2. Whether the Gent. Mag. hath not, for many years past, been notoriously pros- 


tituted to this purpose ? 


3. Whether the Rambler and Adventurer, in their journey to the temple of Fame, 
were not obliged, like travellers that had but one horse between them; to ride and tie 


from month to month occasionally ? 


4, How many lines Dr. Johnson wrote in the Traveller for the awkward compliment 
paid him by its author in the Universal Museum, where he styled him ‘‘ the glory of 


the English Nation?” 


5. How many more he is to write in Goldsmith’s next poem, for his scribbling non- 
sense on the cover of Mr. Kenrick’s Review at the coffee-house ; for his verses in the 
St. James’s Chronicle of December 14 ; and for the favour he does the Reviewer in 


running about the town to abuse him? 


This specimen of dulness and malice is sufficient. 


For this and other 


misdemeanors of the sort, Dr. Kenrick became immortalized in the 


poem of “ Retaliation :” 


“ Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys,” &c. 





A HISTORICAL DISQUISITION ON ALMANACS. 


Mr. Ursan, Ampton, Aug. 2. 


AS none of your more able contri- 
butors have yet responded to a sug- 
gestion respecting Almanacs, given by 
your respectable correspondent from 
Edinburgh, in the Minor Correspond- 
ence for Jan. 1837;* I venture to 
offer to your notice the following, 
which, although it may not contain so 
much original matter as the generality 
of articles inserted in your valuable 
miscellany, will serve to point out 
what has already appeared in that 
publication on the subject, and also 
preserve in a more connected form 
what others have written upon the 
same. 

Should it meet your approbation, it 
is my intention to communicate some 
further collections of a similar nature. 

Yours, &c. A. P. 


The learned appear by no means 
agreed respecting the etymology of the 
word Almanac; it has been, perhaps, 
the subject of more dispute than that 
of any term admitted into our lan- 
guage. Mr. Brady, in his “‘ Clavis Ca- 
lendaria,”’ thinks Verstegan ‘the most 
to be relied on:—*‘ They,” he says, 
alluding to our ancient Saxon ances- 
tors, ‘used to engrave upon certaine 
squared sticks about a foot in length, 
or shorter or longer as they pleased, 
the courses of the moones of the whole 
yeere, whereby they could alwaies cer- 
tainely tell when the new moones, full 
moones, and changes should happen, 
as also their festavall daies; and such 
a carved stick they called an al-mon- 
aght, that is to say, al-mon-heed, to 
wit, the regard or observation of all 
the moones, and here hence is derived 
the name of Almanack.” 

An instrument of this kind is pre- 





* We may refer, however, to the extracts from a Pocket-book of 1752, given in 
our number for February last, p. 150,—Zdit. 
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served in St. John’s College at Cam- 
bridge; and a fac-simile and descrip- 
tion of one that was used in Stafford- 
shire has been copied, as a curious 
specimen, from Dr. Plot’s Natural 
History of that county into the Gent. 
Mag. for 1812, pt. ii. p. 109. It is 
called the clogg, from its form, being 
usually made of a piece of wood, 
squared into four plane sides, and with 
aring on the upper end of it, to hang 
it on a nail somewhere in the house, 

They appear to been introduced into 
this country at the Norman Conquest, 
and in all visits to distant churches,— 
in all pilgrimages, &c. they served 
for instruction and regularity, and 
were frequently carved on the tops of 
pilgrims’ staves, so as to regulate their 
times of assembling at particular spots. 
Before printing was introduced, and 
when manuscripts were scarce and 
dear, these Runic almanacs were par- 
ticularly useful in assisting the me- 
mory, and that they might be made 
as universally serviceable as possi- 
ble, they were sometimes cut on 
sword-scabbards, implements of hus- 
bandry, &c. 

The term Almanac in the present 
sense of the word is too well known 
to require any explanation in this 
place. There does not appear, how- 
ever, to be any trace of the original 
inventors; the first in print is gene- 
rally admitted to be that of John 
Muller, of Monteregio, who opened a 
printing-house, and published his first 
Almanac at Nuremburgh, in the year 


1472; wherein he not only gave the 


characters of each year and of the 
months, but foretold the eclipses, &c. 
for thirty years in advance. This Al- 
manac of Muller’s, who was better 
known by the name of Regiomontanus, 
which simply contained the eclipses 
and the places of the planets, was 
sold, it is said, for ten crowns of gold. 

There are various manuscript Al- 
manacs of the fourteenth century in 
the libraries of the British Museum, 
and of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, also 
mentions one in his possession, made 
in the reign of Edward the Third, of 
parchment ; being about one hundred 
and forty years prior to Muller’s, not 
in the usual form of a sheet, or a 
book, but in separate pieces, folded in 


the shape of a flat stick or lath, in the 
Saxon fashion. 

It is singular that the earliest Eng- 
lish Almanacs were printed in Hol- 
land, on small folio sheets; and these 
have occasionally been preserved from 
having been pasted within the covers 
of old books. The first recorded ac- 
count we have of Almanacs in this 
country, appears in the Year-book of 
King Henry the Seventh, or about 
fifteen years after that of Muller’s, 
since whose time a continued chain of 
such productions may be traced. 

The earliest printed work of this 
description we meet with is in a com- 
munication made to this periodical, 
and previously noticed; see Minor 
Correspondence for Jan. 1837. This 
was an Almanac for twelve years, and 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1508. The same correspondent men- 
tions a sheet one in his possession, 
printed in black and red, for the year 
1534. 

The Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, contains an old 
Calendar or Almanac, in an octode- 
cimo form, but in its original form it 
folds up from a vellum small folio 
sheet; and before each month there 
are emblematical representations, such 
as are found in the early Missals and 
Psalters. The copy under notice was 
also printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1523. There is another in the library 
of a similar nature, but for a different 
year. 

Anthony Ascham, of York, physi- 
cian, compiled an Almanac which was 
published in 1550; and Richard Wat- 
kins and James Roberts had a patent, 
and printed Almanacs as early as 1573. 
Walter Gray also published an Al- 
manac in 1591, the title page and a 
brief description of which are given 
in the Gent. Mag. for 1813, pt. i. p. 
208; and some curious verses tran- 
scribed from the same are also in- 
serted in that work in the previous 
year, in pt. ii. p. 566. 

‘* The Glasse of Vaine-glorie, trans- 
lated out of S. Augustine, by W. P. 
Doctor of the Lawes,”’ was first print- 
ed for John Windet, in 1593; and the 
author has placed at the top of each 
month some spirited wood-cuts of in- 
cidental subjects, with a quatrain im- 
mediately following of agricultural in- 
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structions, and a couplet at the end 
fraught with advice for bodily health, 
a copy of which, for the year 1600, 
was communicated* to the Gent. Mag. 
in 1813, parti. p. 62. In the same 
periodical for 1826, parti. p. 122,a 
concise description is given of a simi- 
Jar Almanac by John Crispin, printed 
for the use of the English people at 
Geneva, 1569, illustrated with superior 
wood.-cuts. 

The Ephemeris Merlinus Anglicus, 
of that prince of prognosticators, Wil- 
liam Lilly, made its first appearance 
in 1644, during the greatest heat of 
the civil wars, when English Alma- 
nacs became conspicuous for the un- 
blushing boldness of their astrological 
predictions. Mr. Bruce communicated 
to your Magazinet some copious ex- 
tracts from his Almanacs for the years 
1655, 1657, and 1658, with some ju- 
dicious observations thereon, in which 
he took occasion to expose the false 
predictions of this impudent cheat. 
The literary abilities of Lilly, Mr. 
Bruce remarked, were by no means of 
a high order; but there is occasionally 
something peculiarly terse and forci- 
ble in the style employed in his prog- 
nostications. 

Henry Coley was the immediate 
successor of Lilly in the craft of Al- 
manac-making. He wes born at Ox- 
ford in 1633, and bred a taylor, but 
became assistant to Lilly, and acted 
as his amanuensis for many years, by 
whom, ashort time before his decease, 
he was adopted for his son, by the 
name of Merlin, junior, and presented 
with the copyright or good-will of 
“* Merlinus Anglicus, junior,” which 
had been printed thirty-six years suc- 
cessively, and Coley continued it for 
nine or ten years longer. 

He resided in Baldwin’s-court, Bald- 
win’s-gardens, near Gray’s Inn-lane, 
where he taught the different branches 
of the mathematics, and was much 
followed as an astrologer, and a caster 
of urine, or water-doctor. He wrote 





* By the late Joseph Haslewood, Esq. 
F.S.A.—Edit. 

t See Gent. Mag. for 1828, pti. p. 
26, and 1830, pt. ii. p. 601. For some 
copies of unpublished letters of Lilly, see 
also the same work for 1821, pt. i. p. 99 ; 
and also his portrait and a brief memoir 
of him in 1823, pt. ii, p. 297. 
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a Key to the whole art of Astrology, 
in much request among the adepts ; 
and died about 1690. As Almanacs 
by this writer are become rare, a brief 
account of the contents of one now 
before me may be interesting to the 
curious in such matters. It will be 
thought that such a publication can 
afford little that is worthy of preser- 
vation; but it may be remarked, that 
history gleans some of its most va- 
luable materials from sources that at 
first sight seem little calculated to 
yield the least assistance, and it may 
perhaps be found that even an old Al- 
manac may be referred to with advan- 
tage. 

The one in question is entitled,— 
“* Merlinus Anglicus, junior: or, An 
Ephemeris for the year 1688. Ac- 
cording to the Method of Mr. W. 
Lilly. With many useful calcula- 
tions, and variety of other Furniture 
proper for such a Work. The like 
not Extant. Continued by (his Quon- 
dam Amanuensis) Henry Coley, Stu- 
dent in the Mathematicks and Astro- 
logy.—Agunt, non cogunt. Que su- 
pra nos nihil ad nos. London, Print- 
ed by J. Macock for the Company of 
Stationers, 1688.” On the title-page 
is an engraved copper-plate portrait of 
the author. 

It is dedicated “to his worthily re- 
spected and truly ingenious friend Mr. 
John Brown, one of his late Majesty’s 
Chirurgeons and Senior Chirurgeon 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark.” 
In his address to the courteous readers 
he very modestly informs them, that 
*‘the chief design of this continuation 
is to keep up the name of the famous 
Mr. William Lilly, and to accommo- 
date those students in this nation (that 
cannot furnish themselves better) with 
a compleat Ephemeris and Table of 
Houses in a pocket-companion for 
their daily use: it is not the great in- 
couragement I receive of my masters 
that animates me, for that is incon- 
siderable and scarce porters’ wages, 
but in reality to oblige the younger 
sons of art, and all those who are 
lovers of such kind of speculations.” 

The poetical strains in the Calen- 
dar, it appears from his address, were 
written by another hand, whom he 
styles ‘‘ an ingenious scholar and ma- 
thematician of our nation ;” probably 
J, Booker, who, Lilly observes, made 











Verses from Coley’s Merlinus Anglicus, 1688. [Oct. 


excellent verses upon the twelve figurations of each. These effusions 
months, formed according to the con- are here subjoined :— 





January. 
Want ye a Servant, Sirs? Behold me here 
Prest at your Beck to serve you all the year. 
No wages will I ask, Earnest will do, 
When others will have that and Wages too. 


February. 
The Coat wherewith you will me to be clad, 
Shall not offend me, be it good or bad. 
Outlandish Silks, or English Tanned Leather, 
Come all to me, I do not value whether. 


March. 
What Quiet in your Houses would it cause, 
Would but your Wives conform unto such Laws. 
But whither am I going (silly Book !) 
I shall be cast into a dusty Nook. 


April. 
The Cuckow, though her Notes are old and plain, 
Is with much pleasure heard to sing again. 
For Country people constantly do prise, ° 
Not what she saith, but what she signifies. 


May. 
Welcome most pleasant season of the year, 
The little Lambs now frisk it without fear. 
The Woods look green, Birds whistle out their Notes, 
And banish sorrow by their chirping Votes. 


June. 
Now Sol out-throned in Cancer’s claws, 
By Lucid beams proclaims his glorious Laws ; 
All shall be Day this Month, no proper Night; 
Twilights at Even shall reach the Morning Light. 


July. 
July from Julius Cesar had its name ; 
As August from Augustus also came: 
Which two the Roman Monarchy did found, 
For sundry Ages through the world renown’d. 


August. 
The churlish dog, that nigh the last Month’s close 
Began to wind us, now more furious grows, 
He snarls, he shows his teeth, he barks outright, 
And like a churlish whelp, doth bark and bite. 


September. 
My Muse is dull: the Heliconian font 
Cools by Autumnal blasts that blow upon ’t. 
The glorious Luminary of the year, 
Rides o’re the Aiquinox with full career. 


October. 
Our country Dolt, who hath his suits depending, 
Impatient till the long vacation’s ending, 
Crams all into a purse, and up he hies, 
Where he is welcom’d in this cunning wise— 


November. 
‘Your Servant, Sir, I’m glad to see you here, 
Your honest business runs on calm and clear. 
The ablest Counsel money can procure, 
Give us in Black and White, all’s safe and sure. 
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December. 





The Goose-cap’s cause to hearing comes at last, 


And by the Jury he is roundly cast. 
The adversaries’ Council forthwith pray, 
Cost may be paid them e’re he part away. 


These verses form head-pieces to 
each month; after the address, fol- 
low some observations on the utility 
and excellency of astronomy, and also 
on the four quarters of the year, dif- 
fering but little from those of our mo- 
dern prognosticators; then the eclipses 
for the year are enumerated, with a 
table of the moon’s latitude every other 
day at noon. 

The Calendar occupies four pages in 
each month; the first has a table of 
the daily motion of the planets; the 
next the lunar aspects, with the pla- 
nets’ mutual aspects; the third con- 
tains the usual account of the rising 
and setting of the sun and moon, 
Saint’s days, weather prognostica- 
tions, lunations, &c.; and the last is 
headed —‘‘ Useful Observations and 
Speculations,” &c. These are expressed 
in the equivocal language common to 
writers of this description. 

It may be remarked, that the year 
for which this Almanac was published, 
is distinguished in the history of Great 
Britain, as being that of the Revolu- 
tion; near the termination of which 
King James the Second abdicated his 
throne, and William the Third, Prince 
of Orange, succeeded. Either the ge- 
nius of the art Coley so much extols 
failed him in this particular instance, 
or peradventure he was influenced by 
the sage counsel of his learned pre- 
decessor Cardan, who observes, that 
“Astrologers ought never to pro- 
nounce any thing absolutely or pe- 
remptorily concerning future contin- 
gencies; the reason is, lest he bring 
himself and the art under censure and 
condemnation, in case it happen he 
take not his measures truly, and the 


event contradict or answer not his pre- 
diction or prognostication.” 

This cunning piece of admonition 
appears to have been well received, 
and very generally practised, by as- 
trologers of every successive age down 
to the present generation; but was, 
unfortunately, neglected by poor Car- 
dan himself, who is said to have been 
so infatuated by the art, that, having 
foretold the time of his own death, he 
starved himself to prove the truth of 
his prediction, Coley, however, pre- 
dicts nothing respecting the Revolu- 
tion. 

The remaining fifteen pages of this 
Almanac consist of ‘‘ tables of houses” 
for the latitude of London, and it con- 
cludes with advertisements of popular 
quack medicines, &c. &c. With the 
Almanac, is bound up the ‘‘ Nuncius 
Sydereus; or the Starry Messenger 
for 1688,” by the same author; the 
seventeenth impression. It differs but 
little from his ‘‘ Merlinus Anglicus,” 
except that it has a less number of 
prognostications, and somewhat more 
of other matter. The Calendar has 
a column appropriated to geographi- 
cal description, to which is added a 
brief chronological account of remark- 
able events. 

An Almanac with the same title was 
first published by William Lilly in 
1645; and probably after the same 
plan, and transferred to the manage- 
ment of his friend Coley, who, by 
the poetical effusion that follows his 
regal table, appears a warmer friend 
to royalty than his predecessor, and 
with which we will close this part of 
our narrative. 


Kings are by God appointed for to sway 
The Sword, and make rebellious Men obey. 
Those who oppose them, shew themselves to be 
Traytors to Heaven and to Majesty. 
Lo, here’s a race of glorious Monarchs shown! 
From whence great James derives his happy throne. 
Monarchy’s heaven’s rule, and every thing 
By nature, pays obedience to their King: 
Then let this be each subject’s wish and song, 


Gent. Mag. Vou, X. 





God save our gracious King! May he live long! 


3B 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 16, 

HAVING been much interested by 
the perusal of the “‘ Correspondence of 
Walter Moyle, Esq.” in your number 
for May last, I resolved to trouble you 
with a few remarks thereon at my first 
leisure. These remarks are suggested 
principally by an examination of the 
coins of Carausius, to which 1 have 
paid some attention ; and I shall, by an 
appeal to these monuments alone, jus- 
tify your observation that ‘‘ Mr. Ken- 
dall’s extravagant hypothesis would be 
unworthy attention, but for the learned 
illustrations it elicits from Mr. Moyle.” 
With respect to the name of Carausius 
there cannot be a doubt; for, although 
the Roman historians spell it in vari- 
ous ways, it is always found to be 
CARAVSIvs on his money. I know of 
no deviation from this orthography on 
his numerous coins, The idea that he 
was a Christian, is also refuted by his 
coins, which bear no Christian sym- 
bol, but, on the contrary, representa- 
tions of the Roman deities, closely 
imitated from those on the money of 
the Emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, Dr. Heylin’s notion that Ca- 
rausius lived in the reign of Caracalla, 
is shown to be erroneous by the same 
evidence; the style and fabric of his 
coins being in accordance with those 
of his masters the emperors, as every 
numismatist will assure you. Mr. 
Moyle’s observation that more coins 
of Carausius are found in England 
than of any other emperor is not borne 
out by fact, as they are generally re- 
garded as in some degree scarce (some 
types are particularly rare), though 
found in England almost exclusively. 
Mr. Moyle’s argument as to the birth 
and parentage of the bold usurper is 
most satisfactory and conclusive ; his 
deductions are learned and sagacious ; 
and must convince every reasoning 
antiquary that Carausius was not of 
English origin. As regards the seizure 
of the island by Carausius, I am in- 
clined to differ from Mr. Moyle. Ido 
not consider that “‘ he won and main- 
tained it by the sword, and not by any 
interest he had in the affections of the 
people, or by any faction formed there 
in his favour.” On the contrary, he 
appears to have arrived among the 
Britons when the grinding taxation of 
their conquerors had provoked them to 
a state of revolt, and when indeed they 


The Emperor Carausius.— Works of Defoe. 
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would have welcomed any one who 
could for one moment have relieved 
them from the burdens so mercilessly 
laid upon all who were tributary to 
that mercenary and cruel people. Be- 
sides, there cre coins with a most sin- 

ular legend, differing from any other 
in the Roman series, which strongly 
support the opinion that Carausius 
was welcomed: I refer to those on 
which the usurper is joining hands 
with a female figure holding a trident,* 
with the legend ExPEcTaTE VENI. The 
singularity of this legend and device is 
sufficient to shew that the observations 
ofthe learned Canon as to the means 
by which Carausius obtained posses- 
sion of the island, are not conclusive, 
however lucid he appears on the other 
points which he illustrates. These 
hasty remarks are written without re- 
ferences, and I regret that time will 
not allow of my appeal to other autho- 
rities in support of the opinion I have 
long entertained that the Britons re- 
ceived the runaway admiral with open 
arms. 


Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 








Mr. Urpan, Manchester, July 14. 
Taking up accidentally the other day 

a book of no great apparent promise 
from its title, 1 was much struck by 
the first paragraph which presented 
itself, which forcibly reminded me of 
an author with whose peculiarities of 
style long acquaintance has rendered 
me pretty familiar. Further exami- 
nation was sufficient to satisfy me of 
the existence of another work by De- 
foe on the Plague, which seems totally 
to have escaped his biographers and 
the writers on that subject, and which, 
if not, as a whole, equal to his cele- 
brated ‘“ Journal of the Plague Year,” 
yet is not unworthy of republication 
as a companion to it, and contains 
some sketches of dialogues fully equal 
to any in that wonderful performance. 
The style and manner of treating the 
subject are so perfectly Defoe’s, that - 





* The figure is without doubt the ge- 
nius of Britain. The execution of the 
coin is rude, but it is sufficiently correct 
to shew that the figure is bare headed (not 
wearing a Grecian helmet, as in our pre- 
sent coin) and clad in long robes. [See 
the woodcut in Gent. Mag. for April 1836, 
p. 408, extracted from Akerman’s Roman. 
British Coins, Epirt.] 
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there is no possible room left for scep- 
ticism, and a feeling of surprise is natu- 
rally produced that the work should 
have been so completely overlooked. 
Mr. Wilson, in his “ Life and Times of 
Defoe,” has no reference to it; and 
Mr. Brayley, in his recent edition of 
the ‘Journal of the Plague Year,” 
in ‘The Family Library,’ though he 
seems to have examined most of the 
contemporary publications on the 
Plague, is evidently in ignorance of 
the existence of this. 

The title of the book is, ‘‘ Due 
Preparations for the Plague, as well 
for soul as body; being some season- 
able Thoughts upon the visible ap- 
proach of the present dreadful Con- 
tagion in France; the properest mea- 
sures to prevent it; and the great 
work of submitting to it. Psal. xci. 
10. ‘There shall no evil befal thee, 
neither shall the Plague come nigh 
thy dwelling.’ London: printed for 
E. Matthews at the Bible, and J. Bat- 
ley at the Dove, in Paternoster Row, 
1722, 12mo.” The introduction is 
comprised in ten pages; the work it- 
self in 272 pages. Matthews, it must 
be observed, was the publisher of 
“* Defoe’s Family Instructor,” and 
“* Memoirs of the Church of Scotland.” 
The ‘‘ Plague Journal,” which was 
published in the same year, is an 8vo, 
and was printed for Nutt, Roberts, 
Dodd and Graves; and the circum- 
stance of the two works being pub- 
lished in different sizes and by different 


An unknown Work by Defoe pointed out. 
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publishers has, no doubt, contributed 
to the neglect shewn to the smaller 
one. It appears to me that the ‘“‘ Due 
Preparations” was written after the 
** Journal ;” as, though the author 
still follows up the same topic, the 
Plague of 1665, he confines himself 
principally to those points which are 
either altogether passed over or briefly 
noticed in the ‘ Journal.” In that 
work he shortly mentions the citizen’s 
shutting himself up with his family in 
his house, after having first laid in pro- 
visions as for a regular siege, till the 
virulence of the Plague had subsided. 
In the “Due Preparations,” he ex- 
pands this idea into a most striking 
picture, and works it up with an ac- 
cumulation of minute details and em- 
bellishments in his happiest manner, 
from page 61 to 107. Inthe Journal, 
he notices, by way of narration, that 
many went on board the ships in the 
river, and by that means preserved 
themselves from contagion. In the 
** Due Preparations” this circum- 
stance is individualised, in the form of 
astory with dramatic accompaniments, 
from page 246 to 272. 

In my next I shall proceed to give 
some extracts from the work. In the 
mean time, 1 feel assured that the ad- 
mirers of Defoe—and who is not an 
admirer of that charming writer ?— 
will consider the new claim I have 
now put in for him as no unimportant 
discovery. 


Yours, &c, James Crosser, 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND NEAR WINCHESTER, 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Lothbury, Sept. 10. 
THE deep excavations in the chalk 
hill on the north-west of the city of 
Winchester, made for the London and 
Southampton Railway, have enriched 
the collections of the antiquaries re- 
siding there, with many elegant speci- 
mens of Roman art; sketches of some 
of which, by the kind permission of 
the proprietors and the assistance of 
a@ young artist (Mr. Bracewell), I am 
enabled herewith to send you. (See 
the plate.) 

The bronze head (fig. 1, 2, reduced 
to one-third of the original size) is of 
the best workmanship, and extremely 
well preserved ; and, together with its 


mutilated companion (fig. 3, size of 
original), was found about 40 yards 
north of the Romsey turnpike, 3 feet 
beneath the surface, near a foundation 
or substratum of pavement, and ad- 
joining some sepultured remains. Both 
must be assigned, I think, to Hercules. 
The smaller image has evidently been 
disfigured by the action of fire, which 
has so distorted the limbs as to render 
its identity almost questionable, did 
not the back view of the original figure 
present the club and lion’s skin very 
clearly defined. . 
My friend Mr. W. B. Bradfield in- 
forms me that on the east bank of 
the Railroad, the substratum com- 
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posed of flints and hard mortar, and 
three feet thick, extended full 30 feet 
westward, but was broken up, together 
with the pavements which it had sup- 
ported. Close to the remains yet vi- 
sible on the eastern bank, were found 
three stones standing in the chalk N. 
S. and W. about 2 feet in height, and 
two others on the top of these, cramped 
firmly together with iron. On removing 
these stones were discovered four large 
brass coins, of Trajan, M. Aurelius, 
Faustina the younger, and a middle 
brass of Vespasian. Touching the stone 
standing on the north side was a wide- 
mouth urn of a coarse reddish pottery, 
aud in the vicinity of the spot from time 
to time were found fibule, fragments 
of pottery, and Roman Imperial coins, 
extending, with intermissions, from 
Claudius to Honorius and Arcadius. 
From the specimens of tessellx 
which have been preserved, and the 
extent of the pavement, there can be 
but little doubt of a suburban building 
of some considerable dimensions hav- 
ing stood on this site, and we can 
only regret that opportunities had not 
been earlier afforded to such as would 
have been able and willing to notice 
and record discoveries contributing so 
essentially towards a knowledge of 





The four coins referred to above are 
thus described : 


1. Obv. .... Trajano Aug. Ger. Dac.— 
Rev. obliterated. S.C. A female seated, 
holding a branch in right hand and cor- 
nucopie in left. 

2. Oby. Aurelius Cesar Aug. Pii Fil.— 


Roman Antiquities found near Winchester. 
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the ancient topography of the coun- 
try. The stones were doubtless erected 
to preserve some funeral remains, and 
it is by no means improbable that the 
little sepulchre had been previously 
opened and its contents pillaged. In 
«¢ Guthrie’s Tour through the Taurida”’ 
is an engraving of a Roman sepulchre 
constructed in a similar manner, which 
contained human skeletons, &c. 

Throughout the line of excavation, 
at Winchester, particularly opposite 
the barracks, were many pits, sunk in 
the chalk to a very considerable depth, 
varying from 30 to 40 feet. The mould 
in these was of a rich black kind, and 
impregnated largely with bones and 
other animal matter, intermixed with 
fragments of pottery, and occasionally 
a perfect vase. Very little, however, 
of the Samian has been observed. 

The bronze figures, together with 
the Fibula (which has been silvered), 
are in the possession of W. B. Brad- 
field, Esq. of Winchester. 

The earthen pot (see sketch) is in the 
possession of J. Newington Hughes, 
Esq. of Winchester. It is of a dark 


red or brown colour; the ornaments 
are raised, and being painted white, 
present a pleasing contrast to the 
ground-work, 


Rev. Pietas Aug. S. C. Sacrificial in- 
struments. 

3. Obv. M. Antoninus Aug. T.R.P. xxvi. 
—Rev. Legend illegible. S. C, Victory 
holding a standard. 

4. Cb. Faustina Aug. Antonini Aug. 
Pii Fil.—Rev. A figure of Venus. 


Yours, &c, Cuarves Roacu SMITH. 
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Mr. Ursan, March 18. 

THE plagiarism of which I send you an account, committed as it has been 
by so conspicuous a party, and unnoticed in public as it has continued for now 
seven years, may, I think, be considered a “ literary curiosity.” 

When the present Bishop of London, then the Rev. Charles James Blom- 
field, edited the translation made by his brother the late Edward Valentine 
Blomfield, of Matthiz’s Greek Grammar, he prefixed to his edition a Preface, 
which Preface bears date ‘‘ April, 1819.” 

In the Edinburgh Review for January 1831, No. 104, is an article (the 10th 
of the number) on Sir D. K. Sandford’s translation of Thiesch’s Greek Gram- 
mar. How far the writer of this article (which contains not a hint of its 
being other than perfectly original) was indebted to the Preface above men- 
tioned, will be best understood by a comparison of certain passages subjoined, 
taken from the two pieces respectively. 

And, as it may be said that he who wrote the Preface may also have written 
the article, it may be well here to state, that the Bishop of London has, 
on the article being on a certain occasion brought under his notice, distinctly 
denied having written it. 


Remarkable Plagiarism in the Edinburyh Review. 





The article consists of six pages, of which about two and a half are given 


below. 


THE PREFACE. 

“ We are still obliged to have recourse, 
in the way of explanation, to many gra- 
tuitous suppositions and unphilosophical 
shifts, for which grammarians have in- 
vented fine names, that serve as circum- 
locutions to express our ignorance of the 
real cause and reasons of the peculiarities 
which we would explain. 


‘¢ We meet with a dative case where 
the laws of construction require a geni- 
tive; and it is considered to be a suffi- 
cient account of the matter, if we say that 
it is per schema colophonium. A word is 
used in a way which violates the analogy 
of language; we satisfy ourselves with 
remarking a catachresis. For unaccount- 
able changes in the forms of words, meta- 
plasmus is the panacea. 

‘« But afterwards they (technical terms) 
have a natural tendency to stop the pro- 
gress of research and improvement; be- 
cause men are generally disposed to ac- 
quiesce in an established nomenclature, 
without considering the principles upon 
which it was originally formed. 


“In this respect, however, a great im- 
provement has taken place during the last 
hundred years. Philosophy, in that pe- 
riod, has taken rapid strides. The opera- 
tions of the human mind have been ex- 
amined with an accuracy as great, per- 
haps, as the present state of our faculties 
permits. And consequently the principles 
of language, which are intimately con- 
nected with metaphysical researches, have 
been laid down with a degree of precision 
altogether unknown to the ancients. 

** As to the grammarians, the further 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

‘¢ Fine names have been invented, arbi- 
trary rules accumulated, exceptions labo- 
riously arrayed, gratuitous suppositions 
made, and unphilosophical shifts resorted 
to; while analogies have been overlooked, 
and the real causes and reasons of the 
peculiarities to be met with in language 
have remained unexplored. Nor has it 
often occurred to grammarians, that igno- 
rance might lie concealed under a circum. 
locution, &c. 

‘* Tf, for example, we meet with a dative 
case, where the laws of construction re- 
quire a genitive; or a word used in a way 
which seems to violate the analogy of lan- 
guage; or certain unaccountable changes 
in the forms of words; our knowledge 
will not be much increased by merely 
telling us that the first is per schema colo- 
phonium, the second a catachresis, and 
the third a metaplasmus. 

‘* Men are too apt to delude themselves 
into a belief that they have discovered an 
explanation, when they have found only a 
name ; to acquiesce in an established no- 
menclature, without considering the prin- 
ciples upon which it was originally form- 
ed; and thus to stop short in their enqui- 
ries at the very point where the real diffi- 
culty begins. 

‘* But this tendency, which so long 
obstructed the progress of grammatical 
investigation, has been at length over- 
come ; the operations of the human mind 
have been anxiously examined and care- 
fully classified; while the principles of 
language, which are intimately connected 
with, and indeed vividly reflect, many of 
the most interesting mental phenomena, 
have been laid down with a precision and 
accuracy altogether unknown to the an- 
cients. 

‘* With respect to the older gramma. 
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we go back the more unreasonable and 
absurd we find them to be. They had no 
fixed principles to guide them ; and they 
are in consequence perpetually differing 
from one another, and from themselves, 


‘¢ The oldest complete Grammar is that 
of Dionysius, called the Thracian; and 
that is contained in twenty-five short sec- 
tions, occupying no more than fourteen 
octavo pages, &c. 

‘« Small as it is, however, it abounds 
with minute and perplexing distinctions. 
The Scholia upon this treatise occupy 
more than 300 pages; and are a precious 
specimen of grammatical trifling, &c. 

‘¢ The remains which we have of Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, the most subtle and 
learned of the old grammarians, of Choe- 
roboscus, Joannes Philoponus, Mosco- 
phulus, and others, are all, in a greater or 
less degree, of the same character. 

“ The Grammar of Constantinus Las 
caris is a collection of bare rules. The 
first persons who made any material im- 
provement in the mode of treating the 
subject, were Henry Stephens, and his 
pupil F. Sylburgius, whose remarks on 
the Greek Grammar of Clenardus are full 
of learning, especially his Syntaxecos Com- 
pendium. But although Sylburgius did 
much towards the classification of the lan- 
guage, he did not materially simplify the 
Grammar. Angelus Caninius, in his Hel- 
lenismus, A. 1555, gave the first accurate 
account of the dialects. It was Lauren- 
tius Rhodomannus who first reduced all 
Greek nouns under three declensions. 
This improvement, which is mentioned, 
says Morhof, in the Philomusus of Rho- 
domannus, was afterwards claimed by 
Weller, who introduced it in his Gram- 
mar, first published in 1630, as also the 
reduction of all the conjugations into one. 
The merit of having first simplified the 
declensions was likewise arrogated by 
Claude Lancelot, the author of the Greek 
Grammar commonly called the Port Royal. 
He borrowed it, no doubt, from Weller’s 
book, which had been published but a few 
years before. The Port Royal Grammar 
is divided into nine books, and these books 
into a multiplicity of detached rules, 
abounding in mistakes, and illustrated by 
examples taken from writers of inferior 
authority. Weller and Verwey made con- 
siderable progress towards simplification ; 
but much remained to be done. A great 
accession was made to grammatical know- 
ledge in the remarks of Fischer upon Wel- 
ler’s treatise, in three volumes octavo; in 
which the author has collected, with great 
industry, a vast variety of examples, add- 

many new observations of his own. 
Much light was thrown upon the struc- 
ture and origin of the language by the 


Remarkable Plagiarism in the Edinburgh Review. 
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rians, the farther back we go, the more 
absurd and unreasonable do we find them. 
Having no fixed principles to guide their 
researches, they are perpetually differing 
from one another and from themselves, 
&e. 

‘“‘ The oldest complete grammar, that 
of Dionysius the Thracian, is contained 
in twenty-five short sections, occupying 
only fourteen octavo pages. 


‘* Yet, small as it is, it abounds with 
minute and vexatious distinctions, which 
have been overlaid with more than 300 
pages of scholia, filled with that miserable 
trifling peculiar to grammatical annotators. 
_ The remains of Apollonius Dyscolus, 
of Choeroboscus, Joannes Philoponus, 
Moscophulus, and others, are all, in a 
greater or less degree, of the same cha- 
racter with the short sectional treatise of 
Dionysius the Thracian. 

‘¢ The Grammar of Constantinus Las- 
caris, though curious as being the first 
entire work printed with the Greek type, 
is a collection of bare rules, without illus. 
trative expositions. A step in advance, 
however, was made by Henry Stephens, 
and his pupil Sylburgius, who introduced 
some improvements in the mode of treat- 
ing the subject. The remarks of the 
latter on the Greek Grammar of Clenar- 
dus are full of learning, especially his 
Compend of Syntax ; but, although he did 
much towards the classification of the lan- 
guage, he left its grammar nearly as in- 
volved as he found it. Angelus Caninius 
gave the first accurate account of the 
dialects, and Laurentius Rhodomannus 
reduced all the Greek nouns to three de- 
clensions ; an improvement which was 
successively claimed by Weller, who in- 
troduced it in his Grammar, published in 
1630, and by Claude Lancelot, the author 
of the Port Royal Greek Grammar; al- 
though the truth seems to be that Weller 
borrowed it from Rhodomannus, who 
mentions it in his Philomusus, and Lance- 
lot borrowed it from Weller. The Port 
Royal Grammar is too well known to 
require almost any observation. Its nine 
books are subdivided into a multiplicity 
of detached rules, abounding in mistakes, 
and illustrated by examples taken from 
inferior writers. At the same time Wel- 
ler and Verwey made considerable pro- 
gress towards simplification ; and a great 
addition was also made to grammatical 
knowledge by Fischer’s remarks upon 
Weller’s treatise, which display much in- 
dustry, and abound with new observations. 

“ But Hemsterhuys far outstripped his 
predecessors by the boldness and origin- 
ality of his views, no less than by the 
learning and sagacity with which he sup- 
ported them, Availing himself of some 
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sagacity and erudition of Hemsterhuys, 
who supposed that the primary verbs con- 
sisted of two or three letters, from which 
all the other forms and inflections were 
derived. 

‘‘ This theory, the first intimation of 
which had been given long before by Sca- 
liger and Is. Vossius, &c. 

‘¢ One obvious and unanswerable objec- 
tion to its universality, is the undoubted 
fact, that much of the Greek language, 
together with its written characters, was 
borrowed from some Asiatic nation. 

‘¢ It was generally received by that tribe 
of eminent scholars, of whom the most 
distinguished were Valckenaer, Ruhnken, 
Lennep ; and it was applied to the He- 
brew language by the celebrated Albert 
Schultens. 

‘* He (Lennep, who had prosecuted the 
notions of Homsterhuys in certain works) 
is, however, far outdone by his editor, 
Everard Scheide, &c. 

“‘ The plausibility of this theory has 
also misled the present learned and excel- 
lent Bishop of St. David’s, &c. 

‘* A philosophical view of Greek Gram- 
mar was taken by the celebrated Godfrey 
Hermann, in his treatise De emendanda 
ratione Grace Grammatice, &c. 
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hints thrown out by Scaliger and Vossius, 
and probably influenced by considerations 
drawn from the peculiar structure of the 
Oriental tongues, he was led to conclude 
that the primary verb consisted of two or 
three letters, from which all the other 
forms and inflexions were derived, &c. 


*¢It seems to us, we confess, to be 
radically unsound. Much of the Greek 
language is of Asiatic origin, &c. 


‘¢ This etymological theory, which was 
received as a great discovery by Valknaer, 
Rhunken, Lennep, Albert Scheide, the 
Bishop of St, David’s, and others, &c, 


‘*In Hermann’s celebrated treatise De 
Emendanda ratione Grece Grammatice, 
there is much to gratify the lovers of phi- 
losophical discussion, as applied to the 
subject of Greek Grammar, &c. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL PROSINGS, 


THERE are few persons, however 
incurious, who have not felt the want 
of information respecting districts 
through which they have travelled, 
and of the features of which, from the 
absence of some association of the 
mind, they quickly lose all distinct 
recollection. The peculiarities of a 
country, to witness which is the usual 
reason for travel, are best observed 
and remembered by those who have 
cultivated some branch of natural 
science or history,—some liberal art, 
—or who have learned to employ their 
pencil. The general survey or vague 
recollection of beautiful scenery, rich 
foliage, picturesque ruins, or a foreign 
tongue, affords no present or future 
enjoyment equal with that of the 
traveller whom Botany or Geology, 
Drawing, Architecture, or the science 
of language, provide at every step with 
matter for inquiry, and who re- 
turns home with his inquisitive func- 
tions in healthy vigour, seeking a fuller 
knowledge upon the many subjects 
which an entire novelty has offered to 
him, and tasting the sound and lasting 
satisfaction given to the acquisition of 


truth without any reference to its 
utility. 

The best way to enable a traveller 
to profit to any extent by his travel, 
would probably be to give him a 
manual or hand-book of those branches 
of knowledge, instances in which were 
likely to come within his reach, and 
so to point out their peculiar features, 
as not only to satisfy a transient curi- 
osity, but to excite a desire for infor- 
mation upon matters of permanent 
interest. Such a book should point 
out what is best to be observed and 
committed to memory upon the spot, 
and in what quarter more diffuse in- 
formation may be obtained, if required, 
afterwards at home. 

It would occupy more space than 
can be spared to explain even the 
leading feature of the plan above men- 
tioned; we shall, therefore, as more 
in accordance with the tenour of this 
Journal, confine our remarks at present 
to the subject of Gothic Architecture, 
and more particularly to the best 
method of examining ancient ruins 
with exactness and rapidity, 


An antiquary is generally a person 
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who has some other and more im- 
portant pursuit, from which he is now 
and then able for a short time to 
escape. He is of course anxious to 
make the most of his time, and should 
therefore be prepared to observe as 
many things as possible. Let him re- 
member Miss Aikin’s admirable tale 
of ‘ Eyes and No Eyes.” 

In his capacity of Dryasdust, he has 
of course acquainted himself with the 
general archeology of his own coun- 
try, and has ‘gained, by an attentive 
perusal of Rickman, and by turning 
over the accurate plates of Britton, a 
competent knowledge of the styles and 
dates of English Architecture, the 
heads of which information may easily 
be written in a fly-leaf of his note- 
book. He is also a herald, or at least 
he has read enough of Edmondson to 
be able to note down any coat of arms 
that he may observe. He should also 
be a fair draughtsman, and much time 
will be saved if he be expert at the 
use of the camera-lucida. Some 
smooth thin paper, and a ball of wash- 
leather, slightly oiled, with some. 
powdered black-lead, will enable him 
to take accurate rubbings of the se- 
pulchral brasses, or even to trace some 
of the architectural mouldings, &c. 
Our traveller will have ample oppor- 
tunities of profiting by a knowledge 
of geology, botany, and ornithology, 
with which branches of science we 
shall suppose him to be more or less 
acquainted ; and if he wishes to ap- 
preciate the skill and ingenuity of 
ancient carpenters and architects, he 
must have made some proficiency in 
geometry, and know something of the 
strength of materials. In truth, the 
more universal his acquirements the 
better; for there is scarcely any kind 
of knowledge that does not come into 
play during a ramble through an 
English county. He must, however, 
beware lest the words of the father of 
poetry concerning a distinguished pan- 
tologist of antiquity be applied to him : 


**TIokN’ ymordro épya, Kaxas 8” pm 
ordro mayra.”’ 

In many parts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland or Wales, an etymological 
knowledge of Celtic is useful. Our 
antiquary must also be a tolerably ac- 


tive so possess a good pair of 
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eyes, and be not afraid of standing in 
wet feet. 

Before setting out on a tour, the 
outline of the history of the district 
should be gained, with as much in- 
formation as possible respecting the 
ancient buildings that it contains. 
This may be sought in the county 
history, or, in its absence, in the 
county collections usually to be found 
in the British Museum, in Camden’s 
Britannia, King’s Munimenta, Grose, 
Lysons, and the Appendix to Rick- 
man. He will take short notes of 
sieges, of the erection or destruction of 
buildings, and of such events as are 
likely to have left physical traces be- 
hind them; but it will be better to 
postpone a research into the general 
history until his return. He may also, 
if he can afford it, purchase at the 
print shops Buck’s Views, or any en- 
gravings relating to the topography of 
the district he is to visit. 

These general notes, forming a sort 
of epitome of the memorabilia of the 
district, should be entered in a quarto 
or octavo memorandum-book, to be re- 
ferred to before or after a day’s work. 
Detailed notes are to be entered on 
the spot in a portable clasped field- 
book, carrying a pencil in a tight 
sheath, and upon the ass’s skin fly- 
leaf of which are entered various me- 
moranda, such as the dates of diffe- 
rent styles from Rickman, sketches 
of charasteristic mouldings or orna- 
ments, abbreviations, forms of arches, 
and other symbols; of the form and 
expediency of which the individual is 
himself a sufficiently good judge. 

The ordnance sheet for any district 
may be purchased fora very moderate 
price, and is a very important addition. 
It informs you of the principal an- 
tiquities, and points out the shortest 
road to them, and upon it lines of 
trackway, geological observations, or 
the locality of particular plants, may 
be marked down. The map should 
be mounted, with open joints, to a 
portable size, and in single sheets at 
least, if not in smaller divisions, so 
that no more need be carried than is 
absolutely required. 

With the camera-lucida it will be 
convenient to have a light iron frame, 
13 inches by 9, covered with tin-plate, 
and provided with an open flap of tin- 
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plate—being, in fact, a drawing-book 
of metal. Upon this frame the ca- 
mera may be screwed, and the whole 
will then rest steadily almost any 
where. 

Much depends upon a proper selec- 
tion of dress or appointments. A frock 
coat with outside and inside pockets 
will hold much, and is not so singular 
as a shooting coat; into the pockets 
of the coat should go a small but 
strong geological hammer, a 30 feet 
tape, a folding foot-rule, a Schmal- 
kalder compass, a clinometer, one of 
Dollond’s small telescopes, and a sheet 
of ass’s skin folded into four. 

The shoes should be strong and worn 
with stout gaiters, permitting you to 
stand in a moat, or some such place, 
up to the middle in nettles, to draw. 

Besides these, an india-rubber cape 
should accompany the baggage, to- 
gether with an umbrella, under the 
shade of which you may draw in wet 
weather. 

It is important to adopt a good 
method of description. First a gene- 
ral plan of the building should be 
sketched ; and to this the subsequent 
description of details will be con- 
veniently referred. The forms of the 
arches, mouldings, and other parti- 
culars from which a date may be 
inferred, should next be noted, to- 
gether with the leading particulars of 
any tombs of founders or others likely 
to throw light on the age of the 
building. Next may be drawn general 
elevations of the different faces of the 
building, on which may be noted any 
observations not referable to the plan. 
These need be but sketches; a few 
leading dimensions may be taken with 
the tape; but for the rest it will be 
sufficient to trust to the eye. After 
having made a general survey of the 
building, corrections in the plan may 
often be made by ascending some of 
the towers. The bearings of walls, 
&c. should be taken with the com- 
pass. 

When your examination is com- 
pleted, it will be well to look round 
into the neighbouring cottages and 
farm-houses for fragments of carved 
oak, stained glass, enamelled tiles, &c. 
The houses near a ruin are frequently 
constructed from its materials. Old 
shafts, broken mullions, &c. are gene- 
rally in such cases to be discovered, 

Gent, Mac, Vou, X. 
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with the font, or perhaps a stone coffin 
or two, in the gardens or farmyards, 

In examining a military remain, the 
features of castellated. architecture in 
different ages should be borne in mind, 
since it is by those rather than by or- 
naments that the date of such build- 
ings is to be inferred. The Norman 
castles, for example, are known at 
a glance by their keeps, the Edward- 
ian by their concentric defences and 
their larger windows, and so on. Some- 
times the earthworks round the castle 
are of barbarian date, and therefore 
older than the building itself. Some- 
times they are of the same date; and 
sometimes they have been thrown up 
to render the building tenable since 
the introduction of gunpowder. 

However mutilated a castle may be, 
it is generally possible with some at- 
tention to discover traces of ornament ; 
the style of the battlement may be 
be known from an examination of the 
wall upon which it terminated, the 
stumps of the door or window mould- 
ings are often to be found overgrown 
with grass or covered with the top 
soil; and the tablets and strings, 
though elsewhere defaced, are usually 
found perfect in the re-entering angles 
of the buildings. 

In examining ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, there is the less difficulty, thatthe 
relative positions and uses of the dif- 
ferent buildings are generally known; 
but this guide does not exist in castles : 
still the great hall, the kitchen, the 
stables and guard-rooms, and the gate- 
house, are apartments that must have 
existed, and may therefore be sought 
for. 

In examining a religious house, we 
should expect to find at least three 
styles of buildings ; those of the origi- 
nal structure, those introduced at a 
subsequent period by the monks, and 
those added by the grantee at the 
Reformation to make the place suitable 
for a private residence. 

The antiquary will not always be 
suffered to conduct his researches in 
peace; nor indeed is it desirable to 
neglect the information of the Cicerone 
of the place. If possible, however, 
let him make his own examination un- 
molested, and then compare his own 
deductions with the local traditions. 

The Cicerone should be paid proper- 
ly; from sixpence to pA shilling is 
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about the mark; and care should be 
taken in trampling over gardens, enter- 
ing houses, &c. which you will some- 
times find it advisable to do, by the 
help either of money or civility, or 
both, to avoid hurting the feelings of 
the people, and thereby doing wrong 
yourself and injuring the next visitor 
also. Do as you would be done by, 
is not less applicable to ruin-hunting 
than to matters of higher importance. 

An intelligent man who is employed 

upon the antiquities of a county, is 
generally a welcome guest at the 
tables of the country gentlemen. In 
such a case do not ride your hobby 
against your host; he probably will 
turn the conversation upon your sub- 
jects, but you should not bore him; 
give what information you can, but 
modestly ; not shewing that you hold 
his theories or notions on the subject 
to be erroneous, but stating your own 
views quietly, by way of query, and 
with the deference due to his superior 
local knowledge. 

Mr. Urban, Cork, July 10. 

THE line in Hamlet, (act iii. 

8c. 2,) 

‘* Marry, this is miching mallecho; it 
means mischief ;’’ 

has always sounded strangely, and 
almost un-English, to my ears. In- 
deed, the expression mallecho or ma- 
licho, which Mr. Henley, in his com- 
mentary on the passage, (Steevens’ 
Shakspeare, 1793, vol. xv. p. 188), 
erroneously remarks, should be mal- 
heco, the proper word being malhecho, 
is wholly foreign—a Spanish com- 
pound, sufficiently indicative of its 
meaning and origin, and, I believe, 
not discoverable in any other English 
author. But the accompanying ad- 
jective, miching, was of old and fre- 
quent use. Its sense too is of easy 
intelligence, and has been amply de- 
fined by the commentators and lexi- 
cographers ; while its etymology has 
been in general overlooked or aban- 
doned; at least I only know of one 
attempt, which I cannot hesitate to 
pronounce a failure. 

I therefore claim your indulgence in 
roposing one more likely, 1 should 
_ to meet acceptance. 

n Johnson’s Dictionary the word 
appears without an etymon; and in 


Todd’s edition, it is stated to be of 
great age in our language, but of un- 
certain derivation. Webster alone of- 
fers a conjecture: “it is,” he says, 
‘* perhaps allied to the Swedish maka 
(to withdraw), or to the Saxon mugan 
(to creep) ;”” but these roots are evi- 
dently too remote and far-fetched, 
both in sound and sense, to be satis- 
factory. Many years since, on find- 
ing the verb mucher or musser in Mon- 
taigne and other early French writers, 
with precisely the same meaning as 
that affixed to the English to miche, 
in our dictionaries and annotators,— 
namely, to hide, to be secret, to lie 
hid, &c. it struck me as the probable 
source of our antiquated expression. 
The philosophic Gascon, whose book 
was termed by Cardinal Duperron, 
“le bréviaire des honnétes gens,” 
says (livre ii. ch. 10) that, in order to 
deceive his critics, he occasionally in- 
troduced a borrowed, though unac- 
knowledged, fact or thought, from 
the great writers of antiquity, on whom 
thus unwittingly fell the censure aim- 
ed at himself. ‘‘ A escient,’”’ he ob- 
serves, in his quaint and expressive 
idiom, “‘j’en cache l’auteur: je veulx 
qu’ils donnent une nazarde a Plu- 
tarque, et qu’ils s’échaudent a injurier 
Sénéque. II faut musser ma foiblesse 
sous ces grands crédits.”” In the more 
recent editions of his Essays, the word 
musser (or mucer) is always accom- 
panied with its modern interpretation 
cacher—to hide; and similarly, in the 
‘* Glossaire du 14° Siécle,” prefixed to 
M. Buchon’s late edition of Froissard 
(1835), mucer, mucier or mussier, is 
explained by cacher. ‘‘ Maintenant,” 
says the old chronicler, ‘‘ me faut 
mussier”’ (or mucer), &c. And by a 
contemporaneous poet it is employed 
with the same construction. 


*¢ Ce néanmoins sa robe elle mucoit 
Sous un manteau, qui humble parois- 
soit.’’ 


An extract, however, from, as is 
supposed, the first book printed by 
Caxton, probably at Cologne before 
he settled in Westminster, “Le Re- 
cueyl des Histoires de Troyes,” given 
in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, (see 
also Dr. Dibdin’s Typographical An- 
tiquities, vol. i. p. 2), enables me to 
place in direct apposition the French 
and English words; our venerable pa: 
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triarch of the press having ‘‘ trans- 
lated and drawn out the said book 
into englisshe.” In the original (folio 
283, verso) a combat is graphically 
narrated between Hercules and the 
robber Cacus, whom the hero thus 
addresses,—‘‘ Tu troubles les Italyes 
par tyrannies mussées,” &c. which 
Caxton renders—‘‘ Thou troublest the 
Italyens by tyrannies hid,” &c.; and 
to hide, as I have observed, is the first 
definition of the verb to miche in all 
our dictionaries. 

This English version of Raoul Le- 
févre’s history, under the title of ‘‘ Re- 
cuyel of the Historyes of Troye,” was 
the first book printed in our language ; 
it was executed at Colen (Cologne) in 
1471, before Caxton, the printer and 
translator, introduced the great art into 
England; and its rarity may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that, at the Rox- 
burghe sale, a copy was bought by the 
Duke of Devonshire at the extraordi- 
nary price of 1060/1. the highest ever 
paid for a single printed volume, with 
the exception of the far-famed Boc- 
cacio, which produced more than dou- 
ble that sum at the same sale. 

In Spenser’s View of the State of 
Treland, page 251 (ed. 1809) Irenzeus, 
one of the interlocutors of his dialogue, 
is made to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Provost Marshal in every 
shire of Ireland, in order to arrest the 
wanderings of the rebellious and pa- 
pistical Irish, ‘‘ lest any of them should 
straggle up and downe the countrey, 
or miche in corners amongst their 
friends, as Carrowes, Bardes, Jesters, 
and such like.” Mr. Todd subjoins 
to this paragraph a note, with various 
references to Chaucer, the Romance of 
the Rose, &c. whence, as well as from 
the authorities adduced in his dic- 
tionary, (Gower, Stanyhurst, and 
others,) it would appear that, to miche 
also signified to pilfer, steal, &c.; 
but, in this passage of Spenser, as in 
my text from Shakspeare, it evidently 
imports to hide, the equivalent of mucer. 
Both verbs are now obsolete in their 
respective languages ; though in Ire- 
land, to miche is still used by school- 
boys, as in the West of England, in 
the sense of to play the truant. The 
French term, even in Montaigne’s age, 
was rather antiquated; but he was 
fond of re-producing old terms, and 
sometimes not unhappy in framing 
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new ones, such as enjoué--enjouement, 
incurieux —incuriosité, with a few 
others which are still preserved, Many 
more, however, of pungent and forci- 
ble expression, ‘‘ ces braves formes si 
vifves, et si profondes..ce parler suc- 
culent et nerveux,” to borrow his 
own language, (liv. ii. ch. 25,) have 
long been discarded, as more vigorous 
than harmonious. No one was more 
fastidious in this respect than Voltaire, 
of whom it is said, in the preface of 
the last edition of the Dictionary of 
the French Academy, (1835)—“ il 
émonda parfois le jet vigoureux de la 
langue, et n’en retint pas toutes les 
richesses.”” Yet, he was conscious 
that it wanted an infusion of strength ; 
for he pithily remarked of his native 
tongue—“‘ que c’était une gueuse fiére, 
a qui il faut faire l’aumaine malgré 
elle.” But this union of pride and 
poverty has ceased to be a ground of 
reproach ; and I believe that no lan- 
guage in Europe has more willingly, 
or more abundantly, received foreign 
contributions, within these last fifty 
years, than the French. Many, many 
thousands of words have enriched it in 
this interval; and some of these are 
re-vivified from old Montaigne. _ 
This very shrewd and original 
writer was, in general, most open and 
ingenuous in the avowal of his obliga- 
tions; and even when in his arch 
humour, he would veil, (mucer,) as he 
modestly says, his own weakness 
under the high authorities, whom his 
critics reproved and nibbled at, while 
they supposed they were attacking 
himself, he seldom failed to impress 
with the stamp of his own genius what 
he thus appropriated tohisuse. ‘‘ Les 
abeilles pillottent de ¢a, de la les 
fleurs,” (1 adopt his imaginative dic- 
tion ;) ‘mais elles en font aprés le 
miel, qui est tout leur.” It has been 
remarked that J. J. Rousseau, his 
great admirer, has scarcely ever quoted 
an author of antiquity, (unless, per- 
haps, it be Plutarch in the old version 
of Amyot,) except through the medium 
of Montaigne, to whom he does not 
always profess the debt, and to whom 
he equally owed many of the most 
striking thoughts of his Emile and 
Discours sur ’ Inégalité. In the year 
1795 I visited what remained of the old 
chiteau de Montaigne ; but M. Du 
Querlon had previously exhausted a 
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chest of papers, the only reliques of 
its ancient possessor, and thence pub- 
lished, in 1774, Montaigne’s Travels in 
Italy. Nothing else was found worthy 
of the public eye, nor did that volume 
meet or deserve much favour; but I 
recollect that, in circling round from 
Périgord to the south, and stopping at 
Castres in Languedoc, now Departe- 
ment du Tarn, I discovered some traces 
of the celebrated George Psalmanazar, 
the friend of Johnson, (Boswell, iv. 
p. 172, Croker’s edition,) and labori- 
ous contributor to the Universal His- 
tory. A century, indeed, had nearly 
elapsed since that singular character 
had escaped from home, yet the cir- 
cumstance did not appear wholly for- 
gotten.* 

I performed the journey on foot, 
pedes et expeditus, partly from choice 
and partly to avoid the danger which, 
at that period, a more aristocratic mode 
of travelling would have exposed me to; 
but the familiar use of the patois, both 
of Gascony and Languedoc, acquired 
by a long and very early residence in 
the country, made an intercourse with 
the people equally easy and gratifying 
tome. But I must reserve the recital 
for another occasion, and resume my 
subject. 

The word malleco, or rather mal- 
hecho, which, like its English repre- 
sentative, mis-deed, conveys at once, 
as I have already noted, its import and 
origin, though naturalised, one would 
suppose, by the adoption of Shaks- 
peare, still continues alien to our lan- 
guage ; for it is not to be found in any 
dictionary. As for its adjunct, miching, 
I hope I have succeeded in establishing 
its genealogy, preferably, at least, to 
my transatlantic and sole compe- 
titor, Dr. Webster, and by an ap- 

roximation less strained and fanciful, 
trust, than those of the learned 
Ménage in his Origines de la Langue 


Frangoise (1750, folio) which sug- 
gested the ludicrous distich— 

‘« Alphana vient d’ Equus, sans doute ; 

Mais a bien changé sur la route.”’ 

Ménage, the Vadius of Moliére’s 
Femmes Savantes, and the Johnson of his 
day, allowed, indeed, his imagination 
to run riot in this field of divination, 
as a reference to the article Huguenot, 
in his dictionary, will abundantly 
prove. Yet Johnson has shown how 
words, apparently remote and disso- 
nant, are derived from the same root— 
as, day and journey thus—dies, diur- 
nus, giorno, in Italian, or journée in 
French. The same Ménage (Ménagi- 
ana, tom. i. p. 404-5) asserts, that 
the nobles of Venice were obliged to 
employ the old idiom in public acts 
and affairs, lest it should fall into total 
oblivion ; nor did that rule injuriously 
affect their modern tongue :—‘‘ On est 
toujours,” he forcibly remarks, ‘‘ en- 
fant dans sa langue quand on ne lit 
que les auteurs de son tems... .On 
donne un tour plus net et plus sublime 
& son discours quand on sait la géné- 
alogie des termes dont on se sert.’’ 
This subject is happily viewed in a 
different light from what it was at.no 
distant period, when the Scottish 
clergy discouraged the translation of 
the Bible into Erse, as may be seen in 
Johnson’s letter to Mr. Drummond, 
August 13, 1766, lest it should pro- 
mote the cultivation of the native 
tongue; and when old Sheridan, the 
orthoepist, exhorted the Government 
(preface to his grammar), to use every 
means of suppressing the Irish, which. 
he considered a bar to the religion and 
language of England. Johnson’s power- 
ful remonstrance produced the first 
Gaélic New Testament in 1766 (Cro- 
ker’s edition of Boswell, vol. ii. p. 27) ; 
but the whole Bible did not appear 
until 1802. It surely is to be regret- 
ted that the Cornish dialect is now 





* Near Castres is the village of St. Amans, where Marshal Soult was born in 1769 ; 
a year also remarkable for the births of Napoleon and Wellington. His father, after 
serving as sergeant in the army, became the village notary (¢abéllion) of the Marquis 


de Dulac, Lord of the Manor, and gave his son some advantages of education. 


From 


this lowly origin he subsequently, it is well known, aspired to the crown of Portugal ; 
but his brilliant carreer from 1791, when he entered the army, to the present day, is 
not the object of my pursuit. Castres was also the birthplace of Dacier, the learned 
husband of the more learned Anne Lefevre, Madame Dacier, which I mention in order 
to mark an error in the Geographical Dictionary of Malte. Brun, otherwise so very 
correct, where the lady is stated to have been born there, instead of the gentleman. 


The former was a native of Saumur, 
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entirely extinct; for there can be no 
more certain or traceable line of na- 
tional filiation, as Leibnitz was, I be- 
lieve, the first to indicate, than the 
analogy of language. (See the Atlas 
Ethnographique of Balbi,Gesner, Ade- 
lung, Grimm, Malte-Brun, &c.) 

The editions of Shakspeare, which 
I have consulted on this occasion, are 
those of Malone, 1790, and of Steevens, 
1793; both highly valued, but the 
latter emphatically the best; for the 
extraordinary pains bestowed on its 
revision by the wayward, but indus- 
trious editor, have ever been duly ap- 
preciated. The text may, in conse- 
quence, be pronounced accurate; and 
it is, of course, the most essential 
part ; but several of the notes display 
some singular historical oversights or 
errors of the press, which have passed 
uncorrected from one edition to the 
other. Both (Malone, vol. i. p. 288, 
and Steevens, i. p. 502.) make Henry 
IV. of France the son of his predeces- 
sor Henry II[. though little more than 
two years (1551—1553) separated the 
births of those monarchs ; and, though 
brothers-in-law, their blood-relation 
‘was so remote, that their last common 
progenitor, LouisIX. preceded them by 
no less than three centuries (1285). 
Again, Malone, vol. i. part ii. p. 16, and 
Steevens, vol. ii. p. 131, say, that Pope 
Pius II. (Aineas Sylvius Piccolimini) 
composed and caused to be acted, in 
1416, a Mystery, &c.; but that Pontiff 
was then a child, and did not ascend 
the papal throne until 1455. And in 
volume ix. p. 557 of Malone, and xv. 
542 of Steevens, Francis I. of France is 
represented asthe conqueror and captor 
of Charles V. at Pavia in 1525, which, 
I need hardly add, is the reverse of the 
truth. Thomas Warton’s name is sub- 
joined to this blundering note. Seve- 


Errors in Steevens’s Shakspeare. 
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ral other inadvertencies equally struck 
me, which, with these, later editors 
may, perhaps, have also noticed; but 
I have no means of ascertaining the 
fact, and, at all events, produce evi- 
dence that the best are far from fault- 
less. 

Money, if not the standard of 
merit, is, at least, a criterion of esti- 
mation, as a literary foreigner lately 
observed to me, on learning that a 
distinguished nobleman (the Duke of 
Devonshire) had paid ninety guineas 
for a single play of Shakspeare—‘‘ The 
Taming of a Shrew,” in 1834; and 
that, still more recently, your respect- 
able associate, Mr. Pickering, was 
happy to possess the great poet’s auto- 
graph, reputed unique, and, doubtless, 
genuine, at the price of one hundred 
pounds! * This far transcended, re- 
marked my friend, the homage paid to 
Napoleon, whose signatures at Mr. 
Sotheby’s in 1825 (I think) only pro- 
duced a sovereign each; though the 
earlier and rarer ones of Buonaparte, 
before he excluded the u from his name 
during the Italian campaign of 1796, 
sold for five pounds. On that occa- 
sion, however, | recollect that a com- 
mon and worn copy of Volney’s Tra- 
vels, worth of itself a few shillings, 
was purchased by the late Sir Frederic 
Baker for fifty-one guineas, in conse- 
quence of some remarks in a fly-leaf 
on the Pyramids of Egypt, in Napo- 
leon’s own hand, or rather scrawl ; for 
it was utterly illegible to an unaccus- 
tomed eye, without the aid of an 
adjoined fair transcript by one of his 
companions at St. Helena; nor would 
the whole, if my memory be not faulty, 
have occupied twenty printed lines. ¢ 

In the year 1800, immediately after 
the sale of Mr. Steevens’s library, where 
were first exhibited, 1 believe, those 





* Since purchased by the British Museum.—Ebir. 





+ The unceasing complaints of the ex-Emperor, in regard to the climate of St. 
Helena, must be in the recollection of every reader of Las-Cases, while the almost 
uniform testimonies of historians and travellers represent the island as remarkably 
salubrious. The description of it by a Portuguese author of deserved celebrity, D. A. 
de Lemos Faria e Castro, in his ‘‘ Historia Geral de Portugal,’’ tom. ix. p. 161 
(Lisboa, 1788), appears to me worth citing. After stating its discovery in 1502, he 
adds that is “ fertil, agradavel ¢ abondante ilha, regada de muitos rios, com bosque 
dengos, gados, é caca infinita para, socorro dos navigantes.”” This history, which is 


considered the best extant of Portugal, was reprinted in 1804, at Lisbon (20 vols. 8vo.). 

Raynal makes no observation on the climate of St. Helena; but I well remember the 

impression produced on my youthful mind by the description of it in Abbé Prévost’s 

- we Cleveland, 
ere. 


It would, however, appear that longevity is of rare occurrence 
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emulative contests for the early quarto 
editions of Shakspeare, which succeed- 
ing years have rather inflamed than 
moderated, I met Mr. John Kemble in 
Dublin, at the auction of Provost Mur- 
ray’s books, by Mr. Mercier, in An- 
glesea-street. While waiting for Mr. 
Mercier’s arrival, the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for May, just then received, 
was looked into by a person present, 
who, astounded at the prices therein 
stated to have been given for six de- 
tached plays of Shakspeare (1581. 4s.), 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who were the madmen 
guilty of such extravagance?” “I, 
Sir,” said Kemble rising from his seat 
—toro sic orsus ab alto*—with the 
solemn dignity of mein and lofty as- 
sumption of manner that characterized 
him—‘‘ I, Sir! am one of those un- 
happy wights, who appear to you so 
insanely indifferent to the value of 
money ;” and, resuming his seat, he 
scarcely noticed the anxious apologies 
of the unwitting and abashed offender. 
Here, in conclusion, I am quite sen- 
sible that a smile might arise, and an 
exclamation escape—‘‘ Nee ista, hercle, 
magno jam conatu magnas nugas dix- 
erit;” (Terent. Heauton. iv. 1.) were 
it not the prerogative of genius to 
interpose its ennobling power, and, 
like the transmuting powder of the 
alchemist, impart value and attraction 
to any subject, however intrinsically 
unimportant, connected with it. In- 
voking, therefore, the all-sufficient 
protection of our great Bard for this 
trifle, I have the honour to be, 
Yours, &c. J.R. 





TRANSLATION OF A FRAGMENT OF THE 
Greek Comic Porr ARISTOPHON: 
Error or Mr. CuMBERLAND. 


IN that very able and elegant work, 
the Essay on the Principles of Transla- 
tion (a book which no classical scholar 
of taste and discernment should be 
without), a considerable part of the 
sixth chapter is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the merits of the poetical trans- 
lations from the Greek comic writers 
by the late Mr. Cumberland. They 
are there distinguished by the epithet 
of admirable ; are classed with certain 
specimens, by Pope and others, of per- 
fect translation; and are spoken of as 





* Aneid, lib. ii. 2. 





Merits of Mr. Cumberland as a Translator. 
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affording a singular example of a very 
rare conjunction, the most scrupulous 
fidelity to the originals with a complete 
transfusion of their poetical spirit. 

This is high and extraordinary 
praise; but not greater than the object 
of it will, in many of the instances, be 
found to deserve. Other translators 
who have succeeded in combining a 
knowledge of their foreign original 
with the spirit of true poetry, are Fair- 
fax in his Godfrey of Bulloign, Joseph 
Warton in the Eclogues and Georgics 
of Virgil, Fawkes in his versions of 
the Anacreontic Odes, Theocritus, &c. 
Cowper in his Iliad and Odyssey, 
Abraham Moore in his translation of 
a part of the Odes of Pindar, and Cary, 
of our own times, in his Pindar and 
Dante. I know not, the several kinds 
of poetry being considered, that the 
name of Cumberland (as a translator) 
will rank second to any of these. I 
am sure that addition will not easily 
be made to their number,—Apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto.—Il pur- 
posely pass over the Homeric transla- 
tions of Pope, because I believe that 
he knew nothing of the original Greek, 
and that his translation (like the black 
letter Thucydides of honest Thomas 
Nicolls, citizen and goldsmith of Lon- 
don) is but a translation of a transla- 
tion, that is to say, of the Latin trans- 
lation of Spondanus, as Dr. Bentley 
long ago pronounced it to be. Bentley 
was Pope’s contemporary, and must 
have had ample means of knowing, 
from the conversation of the day, 
whether Pope knew Greek or no. 
And, besides, do we not see the errors 
of the Latin versionist uniformly per- 
petuated in the English of Pope? 

The specimens selected by Tytler 
from the translations of Mr. Cumber- 
land are those of two fragments from 
the Greek dramatists Timocles and 
Diphilus ; and it must be allowed that 
the selection is a very happy one. He 
has subjoined the Greek originals, 
with the literal Latin versions of Dale- 
champs, but has omitted to point out 
the sources from whence the fragments 
were derived. The former of them is 





+ That is not the case. Pope was no 
Greek scholar, but hé could read Homer 
in the original ; and the copy he used, is 
still, we believe, in existence. See be- 
fore, in our present number, p. 364, Ep.. 
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preserved in Athenaus, lib. vi. p. 
223. B. and also, with some variation, 
in Stobzus, Tit. 124. 19. For the pre- 
servation of the latter we are solely 
indebted to Athenzus, lib. vr. p. 
227.E. Both are to be met with in the 
Collections of Morelius, Hertelius, and 
Walpole ; the former in Grot. Stob. 
Floril. Tit. cxxv. p. 509; H. Steph. 
Com. Gree. Sentent. p. 449; and also 
in the Poete Minores Graci of Win- 
terton, and inthe Gnomici Poete Graci 
of Brunck ; the latter in Grot. Exc. 
p- 787. There is a curious antique 
translation, in English rhyme, of a 
considerable portion of the Fragment 
from Diphilus in a very rare book, of 
which the following is the title: The 
Living Librarie, or Meditations and 
Observations Historical, Natural, Moral, 
Political, and Poetical. Written in 
Latin by P. Camerarius: and donne 
into English by I. Molle, Esquire: with 
some Additions by H. Molle, his sonne. 
London, printed by Adam Islip, and are 
to be sould by I. Partridge. Anno 1625. 

But what shall’be said of Mr. Cum- 
berland’s translation of a remarkable 
Fragment of the Greek comic poet 
Aristophon, in which (to borrow from 
the language of Tytler) neither “‘ the 
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ideas of the original are completely 
transfused,” nor “‘ the manner most 
happily imitated,” but the sense of the 
comic relique misconceived, from the 
alpha of the translation to the omega, 
from the first word to the last? The 
Greek original is from Athenzus, lib. 
vi. p. 238. G. and is part of the lost 
play of the Iv@ayopiorns. The whole 
passage has been mistaken by Mr. 
Cumberland for a description of the 
disciples of Pythagoras, when in reality 
it is no such thing. It is a humorous 
inventory of the qualifications of a 
Pythagoric parasile, put in the mouth 
of the starveling himself, and tricked 
out as a sort of parody upon the ordi- 
nary pretensions of the flattering tribe, 
whose practice it was to make a pa- 
rade of their merits, both of action and 
of sufferance, that by virtue of them 
they might be admitted scotfree to the 
roast beef and plum-pudding of the 
Athenian kitchens. This is evident at 
once from the position of the Frag- 
ment in the pages of the Deipnosophist, 
and from the import of the other frag- 
ments in whose company it is found. 
But I will quote the Greek, with Gro- 
tius’s version of it, and will subjoin 
the translation of Mr. Cumberland : 


IIpos pev TO mewnv eobiew Te pnde ev 

vopie’ opay TOvpaddov 7) hdurridny. 

vdwp Se mivew Barpaxos, drrohaioat Oipov 
Aaxavov Te kaprrn, mpos TO pr) AovaOat puros, 
imaiOpros xetpava Sudyew KoWixos, 


mviyos bropetvat kal peony Bpias Aadeiv 
rérrig, €dai@ pyre xpno dat pnd” dpav 
KoviopTos, dvuTrodntos dpOpov mepurarey 
yépavos, kabevdew pnd€ puxpody vuxrepis. 


Ad nil vescendum et tolerandam esuriginem 

Est Tithymallus alter aut Philippides : 

Ad aquam bibendam, rana; edendis oleribus 
Porroque, eruca: illuvie, strigmentum, scabres : 
Merula degendam ad hiemem sub Jove frigido: 
fEstu ferendo et fabulis meridie 

Fandis, cicada: ad olei inusum, pulvis est : 

Ad ambulandum mane, sed sine calceis, 

Grus: ad ducendam noctem insomnem, noctua. 


So gaunt they seem, that famine never made 

Of rank Philippides so mere a shade ; 

Of salted tunny-fish their scanty dole, 

Their beverage, like the frogs, a standing pool, 
With now and then a cabbage, at the best 

The leavings of the caterpillar’s feast : 

No comb approaches their dishevell’d hair, 

To rout the long-established myriads there ; 

On the bare ground their bed, nor do they know 
A warmer coverlid than seryes a crow; 
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Flames the meridian sun without a cloud ? 
They bask like grasshoppers and chirp as loud: 
With oil they never even feast their eyes ; 

The luxury of stockings they despise, 

But bare-foot as the crane still march along, 
All night in chorus with the screech-owl’s song. 


[Oct. 





I would also remark, that in the 
English version there is no mention of 
Tithymallus, of gormandising celebrity ; 
that to salted tunny-fish there is not the 
slightest allusion in the original Greek ; 
that the cabbage and the leavings of the 
caterpillar’s feast is all mere fudge, 
and nothing to the purpose; that the 
comb, and the dishevelled hair, and the 
routing of the long-established myriads 
there, are in no wise connected with 
the washing-tub, and the searching 
influence of soft soap and soda; that 
blackbirds are not crows, and that it is 
not the fashion for either crows or 
blackbirds to roost upon the bare 
ground ; that the luxury of stockings is 
but an arbitrary and awkward substi- 
tution for the luxury of sandals, or of 
slippers ; that there is no marching all 
night, nor marching at all, nor singing 
in chorus with the screech-owl, in the 
Greek original ; and that as blackbirds, 
as has been asserted, are not crows, 
so neither are bats screech-owls. 

By the by, with a view to the right 
understanding of the opening of the 
Fragment, I would observe, that all is 
plain enough as regards the allusion 
to that trama figure, the lank, the lean, 
the unsubstantial Philippides. The 


well-known proverb Saurmidou Aerrd- 
Tepov, more meagre than Philippides, 
argues much in favour of the proprie- 
ty of the personation. Philippides, 
says Schweigheiiser, (Germans tell me 
that the name should be pronounced 
Swisher,) ita tenui macilentoque cor- 
pore fuit, ut macies hominis in prover- 
bium abierit, multisque jocis dederit 
occasionem.’’ See Athenzus, lib. xii. 
p- 552. D.E. But how rests the mat- 
ter with the glutton Tithymallus? 
What has Tithymallus to do with 
starvation? Nothing at all, The poet 
simply means (by a perverse simili- 
tude, if you like,) that, as Tithymallus 
was wont to do the duty of a parasite 
by eating and gormandising in an es- 
pecial degree, so is the Pythagoric 
parasite prepared to play his part, xar’ 
e€oxnv, by battening upon nothing. 
In either case the character is com- 
plete : the difference is in the circum- 
stances only. Perfect repletion is the 
order of the day with the one ; perfect 
inanition with the other. See Athe- 
neus, lib. vi. p. 240. C. D.E. F. 

The following translation of the 
above Fragment must at all events be 
allowed to approach nearer to the 
sense of the original Greek : 


For famishment direct, and empty fare, 
I am your Tithymallus, your Philippides, 
Close pictured to the life: for water-drinking, 


Your very frog. 


To fret and feed on leeks 


Or other garden-stuff, your caterpillar 


Is a mere fool to me. 


Would y’ have me abjure 





All cleansing, all ablution ?—I’m your man,— 

The loathesom’st scab alive, nay, filth itself— 

Sheer, genuine, unsophisticated filth. 

To brave the winter with his nipping cold, 

A houseless tenant of the open air, 

See in me all the ousel. Is’t my bus’ness, 

In sultry summer’s dry and parched season, 

To dare the stifling heat, and prate the while, 

Mocking the noontide blaze ?—I am at once 

The grasshopper. To abhor the mother’d oil?— 

I am the very dust to lick it up 

And blind me to its use. To walk o’ mornings 

Barefoot ?—The crane. To sleep no wink ?—The bat. 

The classical reader, who is curious 
about such matters, will not be dis- 
pleased with me for submitting to his 
perusal the four following remnants 
of the Greek comic stage, illustrative 
5 


the followers of Pythagoras. 


upon the foregoing Fragment : 


of the outward profession, at least, of 


They 


will also reflect considerable light 
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1. 
Oi TlvOayopifovres yap, as axovopev, - 
ovr’ Syypov FoBlovow oft GAN’ od8e Ev 
euypuxor, oivdv r° odxt mivovew pdvot, 
"Emyapidns pevroe xuvas kareoOiet, 
rav IvOayopeiav eis. B, droxreivas pév obv* 
ovk Ere yap €or Euyvyxor. 
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Arexis, Athen. lib. iv. p. 161, B. 


Pythagorisantes enim, ut accipimus, 

nec pisces comedunt, nec aliud quidguam 

animatum, et vinum soli non bibunt. 

Epicharides quidem canibus vescitur, 

Pythagoreorum unus. B. Postquam occidit nempe: 
non enim tum amplius anima eis inest. ScHWEIGH. 


ae 
Tivéayopirpot kai Adyou 
Aemrol, Sueoprevpevae te hpovrides 
tpéove’” éxelvous. ta dé cad” jyepav rade" 
aiptos xabapis eis Exatep@, ToTHpLoy 
vdaros* tocaita tavra. B. dSeapwrnpiov 
Aeyers Siairav. A. mavres ovtas of cool 
Suatyovas kal rovatta Kaxorrabodai mov. 
Ine, ibid. p. 161, B. G. 
Pythagorismi et fabule 
Acute et saponate sollicitudines 
Illos saginant : preter hec datur in diem 
Cuique horum panis assus et aque poculum ; 
Victus nihil preterea. B. Vitam carceris 
Commemoras. A. Atqui sic viri sapientia 
Addicti vitam vivunt erumnabilem, GRor, 


3. 
“Ede O° iropeivat puxpocrriay, puroy, 
ptyos, clwmny, orvyvérnt’, ddovciay. 
IpeM, ibid. p. 161, D. 
Decuit tolerare paulum sordem, inediam, 


Hluviem, frigus, tristitiam, silentium. Idem. 


4, 
*Eobiovsi re 
Adxavd Te Kal rrivovew emi rovros Dap * 
poet s 8€ kai tpiBeava thy r’ ddovoiav 
ovdeis Gv brropeivee Tay vewrépor, 
ArIsToPHON, Laert. Vit, Pythag, 
Edunt 
Olera: pro potu nil nist usurpant aquam : 
Jam vero illuviem, pallium, pediculos 
Tolerare nemo est juniorum qui queat. Idem. 


But the first classical scholarinthis or even of the shattered remains of the 





country writes to me, that ‘‘ nobody 
in these days reads Callimachus.” 
And, by the same rule, nobody reads 
Demosthenes—nobody reads Pindar— 
nobody reads Greek comic fragments 
—nobody reads Greek at all—*“‘ in these 
days.” Ido not yet believe that the 
times are so altered, and the age so 
debased, as that the study of Callima- 
chus, or of Demosthenes, or of Pindar, 
Gent, Mag. Vou, X. 


Greek comic writers, is becoming, or 
has already become, obsolete. 1 have 
heard that a celebrated ex-Chancellor 
has pronounced it as his opinion, 
**that Greek and Latin are of no use.” 
But I look upon such reports as mere 
vagaries, as the crazy effusions of a 
distempeied brain, and I will neither 
believe them, nor participate in the 
despondency of the distinguished scho- 
3D 
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lar alluded to. The Classical Tripos 
at Cambridge, in spite of the narrow- 
minded opposition which it at first 
met with, flourishes there “in the full 
vigour of life,” and at Colleges, which 
before were strictly mathematical, the 
reward of a fellowship is now prof- 
fered, without reserve, to those who 
rank high in it. I have not heard that 
Oxford men are growing exclusively 
philosophical. I cannot persuade me, 
that, as science advances, classical 
literature must necessarily go down. 
I am sure, that, under an amiable and 
enlightened Queen,—who knows well 
what should be culled from the ex- 
ample of her illustrious ancestress 
Elizabeth—the cause of classical learn- 
ing cannot suffer degradation. The 
extinction of the study of the ancient 
languages in a civilised nation is the 
surest proof of its being already de- 
moralised. When science was patron- 
ised by the Emperor Napoleon to the 
utter exclusion of the belles lettres, 
where was the morality of France? 
where was its religion? 
James Battey, M.A. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Sept. 21. 

I REGRET that no publicity has 
been given to the very extensive dis- 
coveries of Ogham inscriptions which 
have for some years been making in 
the south of Ireland, by Mr. A. Abel 
and other gentlemen. No less than 
several dozen inscriptions of this sort 
have been found and copied ; but from 
the large size of the stones which con- 
tain them, and the little encourage- 
ment afforded in this country to lite- 


Ogham Inscriptions —Tut Campen Soctery. 
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rary or scientific projects, most of 
them are allowed to remain in their 
remote and obscure situations. Three 
however have been deposited in the 
Royal Cork Institution. There is a 
general impression that Oghams are 
of no very ancient date, being merely 
secret modes of writing. In this idea 
I myself acquiesced until lately. But 
the situation of some Ogham stones, 
lately discovered at Dunlo, in the coun- 
ty of Kerry, goes far to shake this 
opinion, A subterranean chamber and 
narrow passage leading to it were ac- 
cidentally opened. The roof was 
formed of long flat stones, containing 
Oghams, which lapped over one an- 
other, so as in some instances to con- 
ceal the inscriptions, and show that 
they were designed without any rela- 
tion to the structure. These under- 
ground apartments were of the re- 
motest antiquity. Gildas mentions 
them as the habitations of the Scots 
or Irish at the time when that people, 
with the Picts, ravaged Britain. It 
is manifest that the Oghams above- 
mentioned were more ancient than the 
cell of which they formed the roof; 
and that they were collected from the 
surrounding country, in order to be 
applied to that purpose, being most 
suitable in size and shape; and from 
the little veneration thus shown to 
them, it is probable that they were of 
such extreme antiquity that their na- 
ture and origin were then wholly for- 
gotten. I may also mention that a 
human skeleton, and the bones of some 
other animal, were found in the cell. 
Yours, &c. CorcaGiENnsis. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Works or THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


IN noticing the appearance of the Second and Third works of the Camden 
Society, we have much pleasure in remarking the prosperity and increase of 
the Society itself. We were before so well satisfied of the excellence of its 
plan, and the judgment of its directing Council, that we felt that it was a 
numerous body of members that was alone required to render the small in- 


dividual subscription efficient for the objects in view. 


Its numbers are now 


closely approaching to 600; and we think there is every probability of their 
arriving, before the close of the first year, at the full number to which 
it has been judged expedient to limit them. With such means we have no 
doubt that its works will appear in rapid succession ; and we heartily welcome 
the two valuable volumes before us. 
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Kynge Johan; a Play in two Parts. By John Bale. Edited by J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. F.S.A. from a MS. of the Author in the library of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. 


This highly curious production of that very violent and hot-headed Re- 
former, the celebrated John Bale, is mentioned by its author in the list of 
his own works which he gives in his Scriptorum Summarium, where among 
his twenty-two dramatic pieces in idiomate materno is this De Joanne Anglorum 
rege: its existence was, however, only recently discovered, when it was pur- 
chased for the matchless dramatic collection of the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is supposed to have been preserved at Ipswich among papers belonging 
to the Corporation; and there are indications of its having been performed 
in the towns of Suffolk, of which county the author was_a native. It 
was probably written in the reign of Edward the Sixth; but there are 
alterations which must have been made subsequently to the succession of 
Elizabeth. 

This is in fact one of the engines, and no very slight or inefficient one, by 
which the great revolution in religious opinions was effected. The ‘ popetly 
playe” (p. 17) by which the Church of Rome had first instructed the ignorant 
people in the leading events of Scripture history, and afterwards confused 
their faith with a long train of idolatrous legends and degrading absurdities, 
is here turned into a weapon against herself. She was now herself to be 
brought upon the stage, her falsehoods refuted, her deformities exposed, and her 
vanities ridiculed, with all the licence of caricature. The populace were still 
to be indulged with their laugh, but it was not to be any longer directed 
against the buffooneries of Cain, or the dishonesties of Judas Iscariot, but 
against the craft of the priest, the luxury of the monk, the pride of the bishop, 
the covetousness of the Pope, and against those ceremonies and pageantries 
which they had hitherto regarded as awful rites and sacred if unintelligible 
mysteries. 

The.object of Bale in his present production was to present to the people, 
after the just dramatic axiom, veluti in speculo, their own struggles with the 
Church of Rome. For this object he selected as the groundwork of his 
play, the most prominent period of English history when the authority of the 
Pope had been resisted. In so doing, we are told by Mr. Collier, he made 
the first approach to that historical drama, which afterwards arrived at its per- 
fection in the hands of Shakspeare. The historical characters are King John, 
Pope Innocent, Cardinal Pandulphus, Archbishop Langton, the monk Simon 
of Swinshead, and another called Raymondus; besides whom are several ab- 
stract impersonations, namely, Engiand, represented as a widow; Imperial 
Majesty, who is supposed to take the reins of government after King John 
has been poisoned ; the three estates of Nobility, Clergy, and Civil Order (re- 
presenting the magistracy) ; Treason, Verity, and Sedition, the last of whom 
is the Vice or Jester of the piece. 


‘¢ Thus (observes Mr. Collier) we have many of the elements of historical plays, 
such as they were acted at our public theatres forty or fifty years afterwards, as well 
as some of the ordinary materials of the old moralities, which were gradually exploded 
by the introduction of real or imaginary characters on the scene. Bale’s play, there- 
fore, occupies an intermediate place between moralities and historical plays, and it is 
the only known existing specimen of that species of composition of so early a date. 
The interlude, of which the characters are given in Mr. Kempe’s Loseley Manuscripts, 
p. 64, was evidently entirely allegorical; and the plays of Cambyses and Appius and 
Virginia are not English subjects, and belong to a later period of our drama. On 
this account, if on no other, Kynge Johan deserves the special attention of literary 
and poetical antiquaries.’’ 


The various imperfections of character which contributed to the ruin of the 
actual King John, are not admitted into the composition before us : he appears 
no otherwise than as a chivalrous monarch, commissioned alike by gene- 
rosity and duty to relieve the impoverished condition of the widow England, 
and all his misfortunes are attributed to the malice of the Clergy. 
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*¢ This noble Kynge Johan, as a faythfull Moyses, 


Withstode proude Pharao for hys poore Israel, 
Myndynge to brynge yt owt of the lande of darkenesse ; 
But the Egyptyanes did agaynst hym so rebell, 

That hys poore people ded styll in the desart dwell, 

Tyll that duke Josue, whych was our late Kynge Henrye, 
Clerely brought us in to the lande of mylke and honye.”’ 


This is part of the speech of ‘‘ The Intrepretour,” p. 43. 

By way of specimen of the poetry as well as the spirit of the composition, 
we will now make some brief extracts. The following is from the first inter- 
view of King John and Sedition : 


‘* K, J. But what is thy name, tell me yett onys agayne? 
S. As I sayd afore, I am Sedycyon playne : 
In every relygyon and munkysh secte I rayne, 
Havyng yow prynces in scorne, hate and dysdayne. 
K. J. I pray the, good frynd, tell me what ys thy facyon ? 
S. Serche and ye shall fynd in every congregacyon 
That long to the pope, for they are to me full swer, 
And wyll be so long as they last and endwer. 
K. J. Yff thow be a cloysterer, tell of what order thow art? 
S. In every estate of the clargye I playe a part. 
Sumtyme I can be a monke in a long syd cowle, 
Sumtyme I can be a none and loke lyke an owle: 
Sumtyme a chanon ina syrples fayer and whyght, 
A chapterhowse monke * sumtyme I apere in syght. 
I am ower syre John sumtyme with a new shaven crowne, 
Sumtyme the person and swepe the stretes with a syd gowne : 
Sumtyme the bysshoppe with a myter and a cope; 
A graye fryer sumtyme with cutt shoes and a rope: 
Sumtyme I can playe the whyght monke, sumtyme the fryer, 
The purgatory prist and every mans wyffe desyer. 
This cumpany hath provyded for me morttmayne, 
For that I myght euer among ther sort remayne : 
Yea, to go farder, sumtyme I am a cardynall ; 
Yea, sumtyme a pope and than am I lord over all, 
Bothe in hevyn and erthe and also in purgatory, 
And do weare iij crownes whan I am in my glorye.’’ 


In p. 17 the King thus pleads the cause of England : 


‘¢ Yt is yow, Clargy, that hathe her in dysdayne, 


With yowr latyne howrs, serymonyes, and popetly playes : 
In her more and more Gods holy worde decayes ; 
And them to maynteyn unresonable ys the spoyle 
Of her londs, her goods, and of her pore chylders toyle. 
Rekyn fyrst yowr tythis, yowr devocyons, and yowr offrynges, 
Mortuaryes, pardons, bequests, and other thynges, 
Besydes that ye cache for halowed belles and purgatorye, 
For juelles, for relyckes, confessyon, and cowrts of baudrye, 
For legacyes, trentalls, with scalacely messys, 
Wherby ye have made the people very assys. 
And over all this ye have browght in a rabyll 
Of latyne mummers and sects desseyvabyll, 
Evyn to dewore her and eat her upp att onnys. 
C. Yow wold have no churche, I wene, by thes sacred bones. 
K. J. Yes, I wold have a churche not of dysgysyd shavelynges, 
But of faythfull hartes and charytable doynges ; 
For whan Christes Chyrch was in her hyeste glory 
She knew neyther thes sectes nor their ipocrysy. 
C. Yes, I wyll prove yt by David substancyally. 
Astitit Regina a dextris tuis in vestitu 
Deaurato, circumdata varietate. 





* So in the MS, but we suspect it should be a Charter-house monk, or Carthusians 
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A quene, sayth Davyd, on thy ryght hand, Lord, I se 
Apparrellyd with golde and compassyd with dyversyte. 
K. J. What ys yowr meanyng by that same scripture, tell me ? 
C. This quene ys the Chyrch, which thorow all cristen regions 
Ys beawtyfull dectyd with many holy relygyons, 
Munks, chanons and fryers, most excellent dyvynis, 
As Grandy Montensers and other Benedictyns, 
Primonstratensers, Bernards, and Gylbertynys, 
Jacobytes, Mynors, Whyght Carmes, and Augustynis, 
Sanbenets, Cluniackes, with holy Carthusyans, 
Heremytes and Ancors, with most myghty Rodyans ; 
Crucifers, Lucifers, Brigettis, Ambrosyanes, 
Stellifers, Ensifers, with Purgatoryanes, 
Sophyanes, Indianes and Camaldulensers, 
Clarynes and Columbynes, Templers, newe Ninivytes, 
Rufyanes, Tercyanes, Lorytes and Lazarytes, 
Hungaryes, Teutonykes, Hospitelers, Honofrynes, 
Basyles and Bonhams, Solanons and Celestynes, 
Paulynes, Hieronymytes, and Monkes of Josaphathes Valleye, 
Fulygynes, Flamynes, with bretherne of the black alleye, 
Donates and Dimysynes, with Canons of S. Marke, 
Vestals and Monyals, a worlde to heare them barke ; 
Abbotts and doctors, with bysshoppes and cardynales, 
Archedecons and pristes, as to ther fortune falles. 
S. O. Me thynkyth yowr fyrst text stondeth nothyng with yowr reson, 
For in Davydes tyme wer no such sects of relygyon. 
K. J. Davyd meanyth vertuys by the same diversyte, 
As in the sayd psalme yt is evydent to se, 
And not munkysh sects ; but it is ever yowr cast 
For yowr advauncement the scripturs for to wrast.’’ 


We have only room to add the terms in which the Pope curses King John. 


‘¢ For as moch as kyng Johan doth Holy Church so handle, 
Here I do curse hym wyth crosse, boke, bell and candle. 
Lyke as this same roode turneth now from me his face, 

So God I requyre to sequester hym of his grace. 

As this boke doth speare by my worke mannuall, 

{ wyll God to close uppe from hym his benefyttes all. 

As this burnyng flame goth from this candle in syght, 

I wyll God to put hym from his eternall lyght. 

I take hym from Crist, and after the sownd of this bell, 
Both body and sowle I geve hym to the devyll of hell. 

I take from hym baptym, with the other sacramentes 

And sufferages of the churche, bothe amber dayes and lentes. 
Here I take from hym bothe penonce and confessyon. 
Masse of the v wondes, with sensyng and processyon. 

Here I take from hym holy water and holy brede, 

And never wyll them to stande hym in any sted.”’ 


King John is at length poisoned ; but finally the scene shifts forward some 
centuries. Sedition is led away to the gallows, and the prospect is opened of 
the spread of the Gospel and its principles, under the godly rule of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Of the many reflections on the religious and political sentiments of the times 
arising from this performance, we may point out one of the most impor- 
tant. It is that the doctrine of the jus divinum in the monarch, which made 
the Tudors so arbitrary and the Stuarts so unfortunate, was cherished in its 
growth by its having been inculcated with the object of excluding the papal 
and ecclesiastical authority. Thus, at p. 5, in reply to an assertion of the 

 pope’s supremacy over “‘ bothe kyng and keyser,” England replies— 
“« Trwly of the devyll they are that do ony thyng 
To the subdewyng of any christen kyng ; 
For, be he good or bade, he is of Godes apoyntyng, 
The good for the good, the badde ys for yll doyng.’’ 
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We shall now conclude with a Wassail song, sung by Dissimulation, which 
has not been found in any former authority, and which, the editor says, is 
probably the oldest in our language :— 


‘¢ Wassayle, wassayle out of the mylke payle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, as whyte as my nayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle in snowe froste and hayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle with partriche and rayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle that muche doth avayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle that never wyll fayle.’’ 





Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of King Richard IT. 


Ricardi Maydiston de Concordia inter Ric. II. et Civitatem London. Edited 
by Thomas Wright, M.A. F.S.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Of these two poems, which together form the Third publication of the Camden 
Society, the former is by far the most curious ; the latter being merely a ver- 
sion, in passable Latin verse, of a royal reception and passage through the city, 
with the pageantry and speeches, which we have got elsewhere, almost as fully 
though not so poetically described, in the Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed, 
and the doggrels of Lydgate. The peculiarity of the occasion before us was 
that the presents and pageantry of the city, as well as their professions of 
loyalty, were more than usually exuberant, as the object they had in view was 
to purchase the favour of their Sovereign, which, through the gracious inter- 
ference of the Queen, they are shown to have happily accomplished. 

The Alliterative Poem is a sort of sequel to that of Piers Plowman, and has 
been found in a unique copy in the Cambridge University Library, following 
that satire. Piers Plowman is a work which has always been estimated as of the 
highest value, both for the satiric vigour with which it flashes forth its light 
upon the history and manners of the age, and for the mine of ancient English 
which it affords to the philologist. The present poem is fully deserving of the 
same character, and its production does fresh honour to the Camden Society. 
Like its prototype, it requires some study before it is intelligible to an 
unpractised reader ; but he is provided by the editor with a very copious glos- 
sary, and the study is well repaid by the truth with which he will find himself 
brought into the very spirit and sentiments of the day in which the Poem was 
written, for part of it was evidently composed so immediately while the events 
were in progress, that Harry of Lancaster was actually landed, but had not 
yet supplanted Richard in the kingdom. Without further preamble, we shall 
proceed to give a few passages by way of specimen. 

The poet commences by depicting the prosperity in which King Richard first 
entered upon the sovereignty, and figuratively pourtrays his good fortune in 
this description of his crown. 

‘¢ Crouned with a croune, that kyng under hevene 

Mi3te not a better have bou3te, as I trowe ; 

So ffull was it ffilled with vertuous stones, 

With perlis of prise to punnysshe the wrongis, 

With rubies rede the riz3th for to deme (judge), 

With gemmes and juellis joyned to-gedir, 

And pees (peace) amonge the peple ffor peyne of thi lawis. 
It was ffull goodeliche y-grave with gold al abouste ; 

The braunchis above boren grett charge ; 

With diamauntis derne (secret) y-dountid (feared) of all 
That wroute ony wrake within or withoute ; 

With lewte (loyalty) and love y-loke (locked) to thi peeris, 
And sapheris swete that sou3te all wrongis, 

Y-poudride wyth pete (pity) ther it be ou3te, 

And traylid with trouthe, and trefte al aboute, 

Ffor ony cristen kynge a croune well y-makyd.”’ 

The poet ascribes the King’s misfortunes to his selecting too youthful 
ministers :-— 

‘* The chevyteyns cheef that 3e chesse evere, 
Weren all to yonge of yeris to yeme swyche a rewme ;” 
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that is, to guide such a realm. Another great indiscretion was the King’s 
giving liveries, and forming a peculiar party, as the great feudal peers did, 
instead of showing no undue partiality, and becoming the father of his whole 
people. This the poet censures with great justice and force. He says that 
those on whom this token of royal favour was conferred, presumed so much upon 
it, that they spoiled and oppressed ‘‘ the commons”’ without mercy, showing 
their “‘ signes,”’ or badges, of the royal Hart, as a privilege of exemption from 
paying their just debts. 


‘¢ Thus levere3 overe loked 3o0ure liegis ichonne ; 
Ffor tho that had hertis on hie on her brestis 

Ffor the more partie, I may well avowe, 

They bare hem the bolder ffor her gay broches, 

And busshid with her brestis, and bare adoune the pouere 
Lieges that loved 30u the lesse ffor her yvell dedis. 
So trouthe to telle, as toune men said, 

Ffor on that 3e merkyd, 3e myssed ten schore 

Of homeliche hertis, that the harme hente. 

Thane was it ffoly, in ffeith as me thynketh, 

To sette silver in signes that of nou3t served. 

I not what 30u eylid, but if it ese were ; 

Ffor ffrist at 30ure anoyntynge alle were 30ure owene, 
Both hertis and hyndis, and helde of non other ; 

No lede of 3oure lond, but as a liege aughte, 

Ty[ll] 3e of 30ure dulnesse deseveraunce made, 
Thoru 3oure side signes, that shente all the browet, 
And cast adoun the crokk the colys amyd.’’? 


The poet does not, however, confine himself to the misdemeanours of King 
Richard ; but, like the author of Piers Plowman (if, indeed, he be not the same), 
he has his quiver filled for every vice or folly of the time. With regard to 
dress, after laughing at the ‘‘ elbowis a-down to the helis, or passinge the knee,” 
and the “‘ plytis bihynde,” which occasioned so extravagant a demand of cloth, 
he proceeds, 


‘¢ But now ther is a gyse, the queyntest of all, 

A wondir coriouse crafte, y-come now late, 

That men clepith kerving the clothe all to pecis, 

That sevene goode sowers sixe wekes after 

Moun not sett the seemes, ne sewe hem a3eyn. 

But ther is a proffith in that pride, that I preise evere, 
Ffor thei ffor the pesinge paieth pens ten duble 

That the clothe costened, the craft is so dere.’’ 


Now, what an excellent description is here of the costume which from its 
singularity is sure to have struck any one who has turned over the plates of 
Strutt’s Dresses, and of which there is such abundance in the illuminations to 
the French poem on Richard the Second which Mr. Webb edited in the 
Archeologia. 

We think the poet’s vigour increases as he proceeds, and we must give one 
further extract descriptive of Richard’s great resources, yet still exceeding 
expenditure. 


‘« Ffor where was evere ony cristen kynge, that 3e evere knewe, 
That helde swiche an household be the half-delle 
As Richard in this rewme, thoru myse-rule of other, 
That alle his ffynys ffor ffau3ztis, ne his ffee ffermes, 
Ne ffor-ffeyturis ffele (many forfeitures) that ffelle in his daies, 
Ne the nownagis? that newed (renewed) him evere, 
As Marche and Monbray, and many mo other, 





* Thrown down the pot among the coals; and ‘‘shente all the browet,"’ spilt all 
the broth—proverbial sayings. The word ‘‘browet”’ is left unexplained in Mr. 
Wright’s Glossary. 

2 The non-ages, or wardships. 
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Ne alle the issues of court that to the kyng longid, 

Ne sellynge*® that sowkid (sucked) silver rith ffaste, 

Ne alle the prophete of the lond that the prince owed, 
Whane the countis were caste, with the custum of wullus (wools), 
My3te not a-reche, ne his rent nother, 

To paie the pore peple that his purvyours toke, 

Withoute preiere at a parlement, a poundage biside, 

And a fifteneth and a dyme$ eke, 

And withall the custum of the clothe that cometh to ffayres, 
And 3et ne had creaunce (credit) i-come at the last ende, 
With the comunes curse that cleved on hem evere, 

They had be drawe to the devyll ffor dette that they owed.”’ 


The poet proceeds, in the most spirited style, to describe the election and 
assembling of Parliament, or “‘ prevy parlement,” which this riot and revel 
rendered necessary ; the modern speech from the throne, which was then 
“comely” delivered by a clerk, and the unworthy and useless manner in which 
the senators proceeded to business :-— 

‘¢ But 3it ffor the manere, to make men blynde, 
Somme argued a3ein rith then a good while, 

And said, ‘ We beth servauntis and sallere ffongen (salary found), 
And y-sente ffro the shiris to shewe what hem greveth, 
And to parle ffor her prophete,4 and passe no fferthere, 
And to graunte of her gold to the grett wattis 

By no manere wronge way, but if werre (war) were ; 
And if we ben ffals to tho us here ffyndyth, 

Evyll be we worthy to welden oure hire.’ 

Than satte summe, as siphre doth in awgrym,°® 

That noteth a place, and no thing availith ; 

And some had y-soupid with Symond overe even, 

And schewed ffor the shire, and here schew lost ; 

And somme were tituleris,® and to the kyng wente, 
And fformed him of foos, that good ffrendis weren, 

That bablid ffor the best and no blame served, 

Of kynge ne conceill, ne of the comunes nother, 

Ho so toke good kepe to the culorum ;7 

And somme slombrid and slepte, and said but a lite ; 
And somme mafflid with the mouth, and nyst what they ment ; 
And somme had hire, and helde ther-with evere, 

And wolde no fforther a ffoot, ffor ffer of her maistris ;§ 
And some were so soleyne, and sad of her wittis, 

That er they come to the clos a-combred they were, 
That thei the conclucioun than constrewe ne couthe, 
No burne of the benche, of borowe nother ellis, 

So blynde and so ballid and bare was the reson.’’ 


The satirist proceeds to say that others, who were fiercest and most noisy at 
first, were afterwards, like more modern patriots, won over by the Lords, and 
betrayed the cause they had espoused ; but the poem unfortunately breaks off 
short before this very curious description of the Parliament is concluded, owing, 
as it is supposed by the editor, and as some angry side notes seem to intimate, 
to the transcriber having been on the contrary side in politics to the author ; 
while with one it was true that fucit indignatio versus, with the other that 
feeling had a contrary effect. For our own part, we have felt so much interest 
in this poem, that nothing would please us better than that the discoyery of 
Pees other manuscript should hereafter enable the Camden Society to complete 

e work, 





3 Sealing of patents, &c. + Disme, or tenth, 

5 Speak for their profit. ® As a cypher in arithmetic. 

7 Evidently nominees. 

8 This singular word, for which no interpretation has been found, occurs also at an 
earlier place, where it is said that the poem itself might be ‘* construed,’’ “ich clause 
with the culorum.’’ 

9 Fear ry their masters. 
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Goéthe’s Correspondence with a Child. 
2vols. Berlin. 

A CLEVER little girl, thirteen years 
old, called Bettine Arnim, conceived 
a very romantic attachment to the 
great Poet and Philosopher of Weimar, 
and in the present work, her letters to 
Goéthe’s mother, the Frau Rath, as 
she was called, and to himself, are given, 
with the answers. Bettine seems ex- 
cessively clever, very amiable, and very 
amusing ; living, as the Germans are 
said to live, rather in the air than on 
the earth. The work is dedicated to 
Prince Puckler, and the translation (if 
such it can be called) was made at 
Berlin, evidently by a German who 
fancied he understood English. The 
original of the work was published in 
aid of the funds for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Goéthe. 
The motto prefixed is—‘‘ This book is 
for the good and not for the bad.” 
Hoping that our readers are of the 
former class, and therefore privileged 
to partake of the intellectual dainties 
collected, we will give an extract or 
two; and, first, for the appearance of 
the famous Madame de Stael :— 

‘* T would rather be a simple grain of 
wheat than a celebrated woman, and 
rather he should break me for his daily 
bread, than post like a dram through his 
head.* Now I will tell you that I supped 
with De Stael yesterday at Mainz. No 
lady could undertake to sit next her, so 
I sate myself beside her, and uncomfort- 
able enough it was. The gentlemen stood 
round the table, and planted themselves 
all behind us, pressing one upon another, 
only to speak with or look at her. They 
leaned quite over me, and I said in French, 
‘ Your admirers quite suffocate me ;’ at 


which shelaughed. She said that Gotthe, 


had spoken to her of me, and I remained 
sitting, for I would fain have heard what 
he said, and yet I was vexed, for I would 
rather he should speak to no one of me. 
Nor do I believe he did—she only said so. 
There came at last so many who all wanted 
to speak with her across and over me, 





* Probably a German proverbial saying 
in verse, which the translator imagined 
he had made English. 

Gent. Mag, Vou, X. 


that I could endure it no longer, and said, 
* Your laurels press too heavily on my 
shoulders.” Upon which I got up and 
made my way through her admirers. Then 
Sismondi, her companion, came and press- 
ed my hand, and said I had much talent. 
This he told over to the rest, and they at 
least repeated it twenty times, as if I had 
been a prince, from whom every thing 
sounds clever, be it never so common- 
place. I afterwards listened to her while 
she was speaking of Gotthe: she said she 
had expected to see a second Werther, but 
was mistaken, for neither his person or 
manners answered the character, and she 
lamented much that there was nothing of 
Werther about him. Frau Rath! I was 
angry at such talk (you will say it was 
needless) and turned to Schlegel and said 
to him in German, ‘ Mad. de Stael has 
fallen into a two-fold error, in her expec- 
tation, and then in her opinion.’ We Ger- 
mans expect that Goéthe can shake out of 
his sleeve twenty such heroes, equally 
imposing for the French, but think that 
he himself is quite another sort of hero. 
Schlegel was wrong not to bring her to a 
better understanding on the subject. She 
threw the laurel leaf with which she had 
been playing on the floor. 1 trod upon 
it, then kicked it away and left her. This 
is the history of the celebrated woman. 
Beunder no uneasiness about your French: 
converse with her in the finger language, 
and make commentaries with your large 
eyes—that will astonish her. Me. de Stael 
has an whole ant-hill of thoughts in her 
head, and what can I have to say to her? 
I shall soon come to Frankfort, and then 
we can talk about it more at large.’’ 


Now for the important interview 
between Me. de Stael and Frau Rath! 


‘¢ My misfortune took me to Frankfort, 
exactly as Me. de Stael passed through it. 
I had already enjoyed her society a whole 
evening at Mayence, but your mother 
was well pleased to have my assistance, for 
she was already informed that Me. de Stael 
would bring her a letter from you, and she 
wished me to ply the ‘inter mezzos’ if 
she should need relief during this great 
catastrophe. Your mother has com- 
manded me to describe all to you with the 
utmost minuteness. The interview took 
place at Bethmann-Schaaf, in the apart- 
ments of Mauna Bethman. Your mother, 
either through _— fun, had deco- 
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rated herself wonderfully, but with Ger- 
man humour and not in French taste. I 
must tell you that when I looked at your 
mother, with three feathers on her head, 
which nodded on three different sides,— 
one red, one white, and one blue—the 
French national colours,—rising out of a 
field of sunflowers, my heart beat with joy 
and expectation. She was deeply rouged. 
Her great black eyes fired a burst of 
artillery. Round her neck she wore the 
celebrated gold ornaments given her by 
the Queen of Prussia; lace of ancient 
fashion and great splendour (a complete 
heir-loom) covered her bosom; and thus 
she stood with white kid gloves: in one 
hand a curiously-wrought fan, with which 
she set the air in motion,—the other hand, 
which was bared, quite covered with spark- 
ling stones, taking from time to time a 
pinch out of a golden snuffbox, in which 
was set a miniature of you, where with 
powdered ringlets you are thoughtfully 
leaning your head upon your hand. The 
party of distinguished ladies formed a 
semi-circle in M. Bethman’s bedchamber, 
on the purple-hued carpet, in the centre 
of which was a white field with a leopard. 
The company looked so stately, that they 
might well be imposing. On the walls 
were ranged beautiful Indian plants, and 
the apartment was lighted by shaded glass- 
globes. Opposite the semi-circle stood 
the bed, upon a dais of two steps, also 
covered with a purple tapestry ; on each 
side, a candelabra. I said to your mother, 
* Me. de Stael will think she is cited before 
the Court of Love, for the bed yonder 
looks like the covered throne of Venus.’ 
It was thought that then she might have 
much to answer for. At last the long- 
expected one came through a suite of 
lighted apartments, accompanied by Ben- 
jamin Constant. She was dressed as Co- 
rinne. A turban of aurora and orange- 
coloured silk, a dress of the same, with 
an orange tunic, girded so high as to leave 
little room for her heart. Her black 
brows and lashes glittered, as also her lips 
with a mysterious red. Her long gloves 
were drawn down, covering only her hand, 
in which she held the well-known laurel- 
sprig. As the apartment where she was 
expected lies much lower, she was obliged 
to descend four steps. Unfortunately she 
held up her dress before instead of behind. 
This gave the solemnity of her reception 
a terrible blow. It looked very odd, as, 
clad in complete oriental style, she marched 
down towards the stiff dame of the virtue- 
enrolled Frankfort Society. Your mother 
darted a few daring glances at me, whilst 
they were presented to each other. I had 
stationed myself apart, to observe the 
whole scene. I perceived Me. de Stael’s 
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astonishment at the remarkable decora- 
tions and dress of your mother, who dis- 
played animmense pride. She spread out 
her robe with her left hand; with the 
right she saluted, playing with her fan and 
bowing her head several times with great 
condescension, and said with an elevated 
voice— Je suis la mére de Goéthe!’ ‘ Ah! 
je suis charm¢e’—answered the authoress, 
and then followed a solemn stillness. 
Then ensued the presentation of her dis- 
tinguished suite, MM. Schlegel, Sismondi, 
B. Constant, also curious to become ac- 
quainted with Goéthe’s mother. Your mo- 
ther answered their civilities with a new 
year’s wish in French, which with solemn 
courtesies she kept murmuring between 
her teeth,—in short, I think the audience 
was perfect, and gave a fine specimen of the 
German grandezza. Soon your mother 
beckoned me to her. I was forced to play 
the interpreter between them. Then the 
conversation turned only upon you and 
your youth. The portrait on the snuff- 
box was examined. It was painted at 
Leipzig, before you were ill, but already 
very thin. One can nevertheless recog- 
nize all your present grandeur in those 
gracious features, and, above all, the author 
of Werther. Me. de Stael spoke about 
your letters, and that she should like to 
read what you wrote to your mother, and 
your mother promised them to her. I 
thought she should surely get none of your 
letters to me, for I bear her a grudge. 
And as often as your name dropped from 
her not-well-formed lips, an inward 
wrath fell upon me. She told me that in 
your letters you called her ‘ amie.’ Ah! 
she surely remarked in me, that this came 
quite unexpectedly on me. Ah! she said 
even more. But now my patience was 
lost. How can you be friendly with so 
unpleasant a countenance? Ah! there 
we may see that you are vain, or perhaps 
she told me untruths. Were I with thee 
I would not suffer it. I could write a 
volume on all that I have heard, done, or 
seen during a week with your mother. She 
could hardly expect me to come and reca- 
pitulate every thing to her. Then came 
reproaches. I was peevish that she set so 
high a value upon her acquaintance with 
Me. de Stael. She called me childish and 

e silly and conceited, and said one must not 
deny respect to what was really worthy ; 
and that one would not pass over such a 
woman like a kennel, and continue one’s 
way. But it must always be considered 
as a remarkable honour in one’s fate to 
come together with an important per- 
sonage.’’ 


There are some letters from Bettine 
in which she communicates anecdotes 


‘ 
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of Goéthe’s infancy, which she had 
learnt from Frau Rath: in which (we 
write for the consolation of all the 
admirers of this great man) it appears 
he was three days considering whether 
he should enter the world; that he 
was born quite black and without any 
signs of life; that he was laid in a 
butcher’s tray, and the pit of his heart 
was bathed with wine; and that his 
grandmother cried out—‘‘ Daughter, 
he lives!”’—The child Goéthe had 
troubled dreams, which were dispersed 
on a bell being rung and rattled vio- 
lently. His grandfather let him once 
look at the moon; but he became so 
considerably convulsed, that they were 
obliged to blow into his nostrils lest 
he should be suffocated. He did not 
like playing with children, unless they 
were pretty. Once he began crying, 
‘‘ The black child shall get out: I 
can’t bear it’”—he could not console 
himself for the child’s ugliness. The 
kitchen of the house led into the street; 
one Sunday morning, when every one 
was at church, little Wolfgang got in, 
and threw all the crockery-ware, onc 
piece after another, out of the window, 
because the clatter pleased him. His 
mother, who wasreturningfromchurch, 
was sorely astonished at secing all the 
dishes fly out. He had just finished, 
and laughed so heartily with the people 
in the street, that his mother laughed 
too. He often looked at the stars, 
which one told him were propitious at 
his birth. He learned that Jupiter 
and Venus would be the patrons of 
his destiny. Often, too, full of care, 
he said to his mother, ‘‘ The stars will 
not forget me, and will keep the pro- 
mise they made over my cradle, won’t 
they?” ‘‘ Then,” said his mother, 
‘why will you absolutely have the 
assistance of the stars, when we others 
must do without them?” Then he 
answered quite proudly, “‘ I cannot do 
with that which suffices for other 
people!”” At the time he was seven. 
We are sorry to say that when his 
younger brother Jacob died, Master 
Goéthe shewed no sorrow nor shed a 
tear, but was irritated at the sorrow 
of his parents and brothers. He used 
to listen to his mother’s stories, who 
told him Air, Fire, Water, and Earth 
were four beautiful princesses; and 
then he used to imagine that there 
were streets between the constellations, 
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and that he should inhabit the stars ; 
and tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
the veins of his forehead swelled, if 
the events of his favourite fairy tales 
did not happen according to his wishes. 
“* Mother (he said, before she began), 
the princess wont marry the nasty 
tailor, even if he does slay the giant, 
will she?” And then his little heart 
beat under his collar. The first breach 
in his fairy-world was made by the 
news of the great earthquake at Lisbon ; 
little Wolfgang could rest no more. 
The foaming sea that swallowed up 
the city,—the falling palaces,—the 
flames bursting forth and spreading a 
fiery sea around, and hosts of devils 
tising out of the earth to practise mis- 
chief on the unfortunate, all this made 
a tremendous impression upon him. 
Then fasts, prayers, requiems, were 
ordered at all the chapels, The Bible 
was consulted; reasons maintained 
pro and con; at last Wolfgang made 
a conclusion surpassing all in wisdom. 
After returning from a sermon with 
his grandfather, in which the wisdom 
of the Creator towards his people 
was defended, his father asked him 
how he understood the discourse. He 
said—*‘ After all, everything may be 
much simpler than the clergyman 
thinks ; God will well know that the 
immortal soul can receive no injury 
from evil fate.”” Some one was stand- 
ing with his mother at a window, as 
the boy Wolfgang crossed the street 
with other lads; they remarked he 
walked with much gravity, and re- 
buked him that his erect figure dis- 
tinguished him so from others. ‘‘ With 
this,” said he, “I make a beginning ; 
and hereafter [ will distinguish myself 
in many other ways.” 

In his dress he was very particular. 
His mother arranged daily three suits 
for him, together with a sword and 
bag-wig. In this dress he fell in love 
with the pretty Grazil, daughter of 
the keeper of the Rose Inn at Offen- 
bach, but this came to nothing. We 
must now leave Wolfgang with his 
bag-wig and his brunette, and haste 
to Vienna to see Beethoven. 


‘‘T had been told he was very shy and 
conversed with no one. They were afraid 
to introduce me to him, and I was forced 
to find him out alone. He has three 
dwellings in which he alternately secretes 
himself—one in the country, one in town, 
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and the third upoa the bulwarks. Here 
I found him on the third floor—unan- 
nounced, I entered. He was seated at the 
piano. I mentioned my name: he was 
very friendly, and asked if I would hear 
a song that he had just composed. Then 
he sang shrill and piercing, so that the 
plaintiveness reached upon the hearer, 
“ Knowest thou the land ?* ‘ It ’s beautiful, 
is it not ?’’ said he, inspired, ‘‘ most beau- 
tiful; I will sing it again.’’ He was de- 
lighted at my cheerful praise. ‘‘ Most 
men (said he) are touched by something 
good, but they are no artist-natures. Ar- 
tists are ardent, they do not weep.’ He 
accompanied me home, and it was upon 
the way that he said so many beautiful 
things on art; withal he spoke so loud, 
stood still so often in the street, that 
some courage was necessary to listen. 
He spoke positively and much too start- 
ingly for me, not also to forget that we 
were in the street. They were much sur- 
prised to see me enter with him in a 
large company assembled to dine with us. 
After dinner he placed himself unasked 
at the piano and played long and won- 
derfully. His pride and genius were both 
in a ferment. Under such excitement 
his spirit creates the inconceivable, and 
his fingers perform the impossible. Since 
this he comes every day, or I go to him. 


For this I neglect parties, picture-galle- 
ries, theatres, and even St. Stephen’s 


tower itself. Beethoven says, ‘ Oh, what 
should you see there? I will fetch you, 
and towards evening we will. go into the 
Schonbrun Alley.’ Yesterday I walked 
with him in a splendid garden in full 
blossom, all the hot-houses open; the 
scent was overpowering. Beethoven stood 
still in the burning sun, and said,— 
“Goéthe’s poems maintain a powerful 
sway over me, not only by their matter, 
but also by their rhythm. I am disposed 
and excited to confess by this language 
which ever forms itself, as though spirits 
to more exalted order, already carrying 
within itself the mystery of harmonies, 
Then from the focus of inspiration I feel 
myself compelled to let the melody stream 
forth on all sides ; I follow it passionately, 
overtake it again—with quick rapture I 
multiply it again in every form of modu. 
lation, and at the last moment I triumph 
over the first musical thought; yes, 
* music indeed is the mediator between 
the spiritual and sensual life.’ I should 
like to speak with Goéthe upon this if 
he would understand me. Melody is the 
sensual life of poetry. Do not the spi- 
ritual contents of a poem become sensual 
feeling through melody? and does not 
this perception arise again to new pro- 
ductions?, * * * * * J[ am of electric 
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nature; I must break off with my unwit- 
nessed wisdom, else I shall miss the re- 
hearsal. Write to Goéthe about me. if 
you understand me; but I can answer 
nothing, and I will willingly let myself be 
instructed by him.’ I promised him to 
write to you all, as well as I could under- 
stand him. He took me to a grand re- 
hearsal with full orchestra. There I sate 
in the wide, unlighted space in a box 
quite alone. Single glances stole through 
the crevices and knot-holes, in which a 
stream of bright sparks were dancing, 
like so many streets of light, peopled by 
happy spirits. There I saw this mighty 
spirit exercise his rule. Oh, Goéthe! no 
Emperor and no King feels such entire 
consciousness of his power, and that all 
power proceeds from him, as this Beet- 
hoven, who is just now in the garden, in 
vain sought out the source from which he 
receives it all; did I understand him as 
I feel him, then should I know every- 
thing. There he stood so firmly re- 
solved,—his gestures,—his countenance, 
expressed the completion of his creation. 
He prevented each error,—each miscon- 
ception; not a breath was voluntary,— 
all by the genial presence of his spirit, 
sat in the most regulated activity. One 
could prophesy that such a spirit in its 
later perfection would step forth again as 
the ruler of the earth.’’ 


We must finish with an extract 
from her description of the manner in 
which Bettine and her companions 
spent their days on the Rhine :— 


‘‘ Here, where the breeze of balsamic 
spring breathes around, let us wander 
forth alone; nought shall part you from 
me—not even Madame de Staél. Our 
house-keeping is delightfully arranged. 
We are eight ladies. Since it is now very 
hot, we intend to be as comfortable as 
possible, for instance, we are clad very 
lightly ;—one chemise, and then one more 
in the Grecian drapery style. The doors 
of the sleeping room stand open all night, 
nay, according to our liking we make our 
sleeping-place on the balcony or any 
other cool place. I have already, for my 
pleasure, spent nights in the garden upon 
a beautiful wall, covered with broad stone 
slabs under the plaintains (platanes— 
plane-trees) opposite the Rhine, to await 
the rising sun. I have fallen asleep upon 
my narrow bed. I might have fallen 
down in sleep, particularly when I dream. 
I spring forward to meet you. The gar- 
den is elevated, and the wall on the other 
side declines steeply ; I might easily have 
met with a misfortune: therefore, I beg, 
when thou thinkest of me in dreams, hold 
forth to me thy protecting arms, that I 
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may at once sink into them, for all is but 
a dream. By day we are all in great 
darkness. All the shutters throughout 
the whole house are closed,—all the 
curtains drawn. At first I took long walks 
in the morning, but in this heat it is 
no longer possible. The sun does calefy 
the vine hills, and all nature sighs under 
the brooding warmth. Nevertheless, I 
go out every morning, between four and 
five o’clock, with a pruning knife, and 
fetch fresh cool sprigs, that I plant about 
in my room. Eight weeks ago I had 
beech and poplar which shone like gold 
and silver, and between them, thick fra- 
grant branches of may and lily. A very 
sanctuary is the saloon, to which all the 
sleeping rooms enter; there they lie still 
in bed till I come home, and wait till I 
have done. Also the limes and chestnuts 
here have done blossoming, and lofty 
reeds bending themselves along the ceil- 
ing curled about with blooming bind-weed 
and the field flowers are charming, the 
little thrift, the milfoil, the daisies, 
water lilies, which I with some risk had 
picked up on shore, and the ever beau- 
tiful forget-me-not. To-day I have set 
up oaks, lofty branches, which I got from 
their highest tops. I climb like a cat. 
The leaves are quite purple and grow in 
such elegant tufts, as if dancing, they had 
divided themselves into groups.” 


But Bettine’s romance leads her to 
other exploits ; sometimes she dissects 
“‘ inter-maxillary bones,” and some- 
times she empties goblets of Rhenish 
wine, and sometimes climbs poplar 
trees; and she has a dear friend, 
Gunderode, a young canoness, who 
reads Werter and sums up his ideas 
of happiness, thus—‘ To learn much, 
to comprehend much, and then die 
early.’” 

Pursuant to which she throws her- 
self into the Rhine, and is found one 
morning dead among its willows. 


Illustrations of Domestic Architecture 
in England, during the Reign of Eli- 
zabeth, as exemplified in the Interior of 
the Residence of John Danby Palmer, 
Esq., situated in the Borough Town 
of Great Yarmouth. By C. J. Pal- 
mer, Esq. F.S.A. : the Drawings and 
Engravings by H. Shaw, F.S.A. 
(Printed for private distribution only.) 
THIS handsome folio, which is ele- 

gantly printed and profusely illustrated, 

is dedicated to the history and descrip- 
tion of a mansion situated on the Quay 
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in Yarmouth, nearly midway between 
the furthest extremities of the town. 
The house is the property of the au- 
thor’s father, to whom the volume is 
appropriately dedicated. The exterior, 
it appears, has been modernized ; but 
three of the rooms still ‘‘ display some 
most beautiful specimens of Elizabethan 
carving, hardly to be surpassed by any 
other in the kingdom.” The ground 
which the house now occupies was, in 
1590, in the possession of Benjamin 
Cooper, who at a subsequent period 
took a prominent part in the affairs of 
the town; and by him the house, 
which is the subject of the volume, 
was erected in 1596, as appears from 
a date carved over the chimney-piece 
in the dining-room. Of the works of 
this period only the three rooms before 
noticed have reached our day. 

The mansion in the interval passed 
through a variety of hands, until it 
became the property of Mr. Palmer by 
purchase, in1809. One of the inter- 
mediate owners was John Ives, Esq. the 
father of the antiquary. 

At the period of the grand rebellion, 
and shortly previous to the King’s 
death, the house was the property of 
Mr. John Carter, and was occupied by 
a portion of the republican army. In 
the drawing-room, which is one of the 
apartments illustrated, a consultation 
of the principal officers of the Parlia- 
mentary army was held, at which the 
death of the King was resolved upon. 
The evidence of this fact rests, it is 
true, upon tradition, but appears to be 
exceedingly well supported. 

The illustrations are comprised in 
forty-three engravings on copper, in 
bold outline, marked by the clearness 
and scrupulous accuracy which distin- 
guishes the productions of Mr. Shaw. 

The representations shew the walls 
of the rooms to be lined with wain- 
scot and paneled in a rich and 
profuse style of decoration, in the 
Italian mode; the order used in the 
drawing-room is the Corinthian, and 
it is surmounted by an attic of ter- 
mini, as usual in works of the period. 
Above the fireplace are the regal arms 
of James the First, which have been 
inserted since the completion of the 
house. The decorations are niches, 
elaborately carved foliage, arabesques, 
and one or two shields of arms. In 
the pediment over the door isa shield, 
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which Mr. Palmer states was borne 
by the ancient company of Spanish 
merchants. It may be thus described: 
—In base, the sea, therein a ship in 
full sail, between the sun on the dexter 
side and the polar star on the sinister ; 
on achief, a cross charged with a lion 
passant gardant. 

The paneling of the ceiling is re- 
gular and the pattern elegant: the 
design cannot be easily conveyed by a 
description. 

The north chamber is paneled in 
the same style, but less elaborate in its 
enrichments ; the orders employed are 
the Ionic and Corinthian, and the 
same observations will apply to the 
dining-room. This latter apartment 
contains a handsome arched chimney- 
piece, over which are the initials of 
the builder of the mansion and his wife, 
an and the date 1596. The architec- 
ture, it is to be observed, has not the 
least admixture of Gothic, and it may 
be regarded as one of the early exam- 
ples of the introduction of the Italian 
style, in so perfect a state. 

The representations are on a large 
scale, and drawn geometrically, and 
the greater part of the ornaments are 
depicted of the full size. We do not 
recollect to have witnessed so complete 
a delineation of any ancient structure 
as that which is presented in these 
plates. 

The letter-press contains a brief ac- 
count of the borough town of Yar- 
mouth, and a descriptive and historical 
account of the mansion. As we are al- 
ways struck by any singularity in the 
mode of building or arrangement of 
ancient towns, we cannot pass over 
a peculiarity in this town, which we 
do not recollect to have scen noticed 
elsewhere : one of the windows of the 
drawing-room is described as 


“‘ extending beyond the basement story, 
over one of the rows or alleys which, to 
the number of 156, intersect the principal 
streets of Yarmouth at right angles; a 
singular plan of building, not to be met 
with in any other town in the kingdom.”’ 

The old mode of election of the chief 
officer of the corporation is worthy of 
notice; its extreme simplicity points 
to an earlier age for its origin :— 


** The old laudable custome of the same 
towne, without tyme of mende used,” as a 
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set of ordinances, made in 1491, and 
assented to by Sir James Hobart, the 
attorney-general, express it, was very ex- 
traordinary. An assembly of the corpo- 
ration was annually held ‘ upon Seynt 
John’s day, the decollation,’ at which an 
inquest was chosen by lot; the names of 
thirty-six ‘ of the most discrete, well dys- 
posyd, and indyfferent personys,’ being 
named by the aldermen present, were 
written on slips of paper, which were 
folded up and put into four hats, and then 
‘an innocent, or a man not letteryd,’ 
took out of each hat three names, and the 
twelve persons so chosen were charged 
and sworn, and locked up in the Guild- 
hall, without meat, drink, fire, or candle, 
until * ix of the xii sosworn be accordyd.’ ” 


In a note it is said that the last time 
this method of election was exercised, 
was on the 29th of August, 1835, when 
the author was elected mayor for the 
ensuing year; but he declined to ac- 
cept the office, as the Municipal Cor- 
poration Regulation Bill (which soon 
after passed into a law) was then pend- 
ing in Parliament, by which this cus- 
tom would be abolished. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Palmer 
for the liberal manner in which he has 
produced this expensive volume, and 
much it is to be wished that the pro- 
prietor of every ancient mansion would 
illustrate his residence in the same 
manner; a faithful record would then 
be preserved of many buildings which 
every year are diminishing in number, 
and a monument of the taste and judg- 
ment of the owner, and a pleasing 
memorial of his name, would then sur- 
vive, after his mansion had passed 
away, and left no trace of its existence 
beyond what was preserved by the aid 
of the press and the graver. 


A Dictionary of the Architecture and 
Archeology of the Middle Ages. By 
John Britton, F. S.A. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings by J. Le 
Keux,. 


THE subjects to which this volume 
is dedicated have for some years en- 
gaged the attention of the antiquary, 
opening a fruitful field for contro- 
versy, and affording a source of agree- 
able and instructive research; but, 
as might be expected in the in- 
fancy of any branch of study, it 
has happened that, in proportion as 
the subject was the less under- 
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stood, the more was the zeal and 
the ingenuity of the controversialists 
aroused and exercised. In possession 
but of few facts to constitute a foun- 
dation for raising asound conclusion ; 
unassisted by the rapid means of com- 
munication which modern science has 
afforded; debarred from intercourse 
with the continent and more distant 
lands by the effect of a long and ruin- 
ous war; it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the earlier writers should 
treat their subject with that degree 
of sound judgment which is necessary 
to lead to a right conclusion on 
any literary, historical, or scientific 
question. With their limited means 
of investigation, it is not surprising 
that many should have allowed their 
zeal to overpower their judgment, 
and that fanciful theories should 
have occupied the place of solid 
conclusions. Deep-rooted prejudices 
were also to be encountered, which 
presented difficulties of no ordinary 
magnitude. On the one hand, the 
admirers of classical antiquity looked 
with profound contempt upon every 
subject which did not emanate from 
Greece or Rome; on the other, there 
were some who could see in the glo- 
rious piles of the middle ages nothing 
but superstition, error, and darkness. 
To the one, the apparent absence of 
rule and method was a stumbling- 
block; to the other, the early as- 
sociations were nought but foolish- 
ness. 

When the dormant taste for Gothic 
architecture, which was never utterly 
extinct in this country, was revived at 
the close of the last century, it unfor- 
tunately assumed the character of a 
mania; it became fashionable, and 
affected all classes; the peer thought 
of changing his stiff, formal mansion, 
the production of Colin Campbell, or 
Leoni, for a feudal castle; the di- 
vine deemed his church too heavy, or 
his parsonage too dull ; and the citizen 
fancied as a residence a Gothic villa— 
miscalled a priory. There were some 
who vainly imagined that a revival of 
Gothic architecture in something like 
its original perfection and purity 
would take place,—that the world had 
began to reason justly on subjects of 
past times,—that the middle ages 
would be rescued from the obloquy 
which they had so long lain under,— 
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that new sources of information 
would be laid open, and the long-for- 
gotten and misrepresented manners 
and customs of early times would be 
understood and vindicated,—but they 
only hoped. to be disappointed. In 
their enthusiasm, they did not reflect 
that no good could result to science 
or art from the prevalence of a fever- 
ish and false taste. 

The mania was soon turned to a 
fruitful source of profit; the vanity 
and affectation of wealthy individuals 
was flattered, and their abbies and 
castles were affectedly termed revivals 
of the ancient architecture; the glass 
painter and the coach painter were 
called into action—one darkened the 
windows, the other defaced the walls ; 
the architect and his worthy acces- 
sories amassed fortunes and filled the 
land with piles of vanity and folly, 
which have scarcely outlived their 
builders, and are now falling into ruin 
and decay. 

At the same time that this affectedly 
termed revival was going on, a very 
limited degree of knowledge prevailed 
on the subject of architecture. The 
Grecian style was all but unknown. 
The works of Stuart, read only by the 
few, had produced no practical results; 
all the knowledge of the architec- 
ture of Rome was derived alone from 
the productions of Palladio, Scamozzi, 
or Vignola, Certain rules had been 
framed, by which the professors of the 
art were relieved from the task of stu- 
dying its principles, and which suited 
exactly the prevalent indisposition for 
research ; whatever was found to de- 
rogate from these rules was pro- 
nounced to be barbarous, and even 
Stuart’s classical productions were 
disregarded, because the simple archi- 
tecture of the Greeks would not bend 
to the rule and compass of a modern 
Italian. To men who had followed 
this limited course of study, the 
ancient architecture of the middle 
ages presented a sad difficulty, — it 
was reducible to no rule with which 
they were acquainted, and fell in with 
nothing they had learned. Even the 
great Wren, in his day, who knew and 
could appreciate the merits of the style, 
allowed his prejudices to overpower 
his sense and judgment; in short, 
every architect was by his education 
bound hand and foot by rules which 
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condemned him to walk in a beaten 
track, and from which no one had the 
courage to deviate. When, therefore, 
the fancied revival of Gothic architec- 
ture took place, the style, rejected by 
the regular practisers of it, was 
taken up by an empiric, who seemed 
anxious to root out the true sources 
of knowledge of the art, that he 
might the more securely practise his 
spurious substitution. It is not, there- 
fore, at the period when Gothic ab- 
surdities were rising up every where, 
—when cathedrals and churches were 
irreparably injured,—when ancient 
houses were despoiled and altered, that 
we can look for the existence of any 
great degree of knowledge of ancient 
architecture. Except by a very few, 
the true principles of the style were 
as little known and appreciated as in 
the times which had passed by; and 
it is probable that the modern taste 
would have ended almost where it 
began, if happily that spirit of inves- 
tigation, which so highly distinguishes 
the present age, had not produced upon 
architecture, as well classical as me- 
dieval, the most beneficial results. It 
has banished the hastily formed the- 
ories and speculations, and pointed to 
the source from whence alone true and 
correct opinions of the value of the 
style are to be procured. Hence the 
false and meretricious style which a 
Wyatt had contributed to invent, and 
a Nash sustained, fell into deserved 
disrepute, and authors vied with each 
other in pointing out the beauties and 
science existing in the styles of archi- 
tecture which were prevalent in the 
middle ages. The history and origin 
of these styles, it is true, had been in- 
vestigated by many clever men, but, 
unfortunately, their conclusions were 
in general hasty. Carter had sup- 
plied a vast mass of materials, the 
value of which is now far better ap- 
preciated than when it was first 
produced. Milner, in his intersect- 
ing system, had approached near- 
ly to the true origin of the pointed 
arch, but had not the opportunity of 
investigating the subject sufficiently. 
Kerrich, with better means of inves- 
tigation, injured his researches by the 
establishment of a whimsical theory. 
Rickman brought a mass of excellent 
materials into the field, and did much 
towards classification ; but in the learn- 


ed and unprejudiced researches of Mr. 
Hope, asure guide is furnished to the 
inquirer of pursuing to its source the 
history of the architecture of the 
middle ages. The recent excellent trea- 
tises of Mr. Willis and Professor 


‘ Whewell, tend materially to lead the 


inquirer to a scientific knowledge of 
the construction of the styles. 

But still, up to the present hour, the 
knowledge of Gothic architecture has 
been confined to the library and the 
portfolio; in-vain do we look at the 
works of the leading architects of the 
day for proofs of their having read and 
practised the precepts which they 
might have learned from the valuable 
works to which we have alluded. 
True it is that the style of Wyatt has 
been lost, and in a few years all trace 
of its existence will perhaps have 
ceased; but the Gothic of the day is 
scarcely a step nearer to the genuine 
style than that which has given way 
to it. We look in vain for the deve- 
lopement of the principles of Gothic 
architecture in the host of new 
churches,—in the various colleges, or 
even in the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment; in all we see that the detail 
of Gothic architecture has been ac- 
commodated to the principles of the 
Greek and Roman styles. The skele- 
ton is classical, the outward clothing 
alone is Gothic. 

There is, however, one merit duc 
to the more recent productions above 
those of the Wyatt school—the detail 
of the style is better understood, and, 
though badly applied, is often worked 
in a style highly creditable to the age ; 
but it is to be feared that the progress 
of improvement is retarded by the 
want of attention to original examples : 
though swarms of our architects have 
journeyed to Rome, and have even 
braved the perils of Turkish domina- 
tion, to investigate the works of Greece 
and Egypt, few have been found to 
venture on a journey of a few miles in 
their own country, to obtain a know- 
ledge of its architecture from actually 
existing sources lying within their 
reach. 

The means of knowledge have, how- 
ever, been supplied by the publication 
of numerous works dedicated to the 
display of the detail of the architecture 
of the glorious piles in our owncountry, 
and from which the architects may in 
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their own chambers possess the means 
of deriving instruction and assistance 
in this important branch of their art. 
Among the authors who have contri- 
buted to the supply of this knowledge, 
stands prominently the veteran author 
of the publication now on our table, ‘‘a 
Sexagenarian, (as he says in his dedi- 
cation to Her Majesty,) one who has 
dedicated the greater portion of his 
life to the investigation of the archi- 
tecture of his native land.””, Commenc- 
ing his task oppressed with difficulties, 
adopting a novel study with but little 
assistance from other sources, he has 
shewn, by perseverance and attention 
to the object in hand, what an author 
can effect under the most unpropitious 
circumstances. 

The ‘‘ Architectural Antiquities,” 
the first important work of our author, 
was well calculated to create a feeling 
in favour of the style, and to encourage 
a spirit of inquiry into its origin and 
merits: here the eye was feasted with 
a sample of the vast mass of archi- 
tectural beauties which exist in this 
country ; its churches, mansions, and 
castles were shewn to the admirers of 
the grand and picturesque. The cross, 
the font, the enriched doorway, and 
the splendid monument, raised the en- 
thusiasm of the more minute inquirer, 
and sent him into distant towns and 
obscure villages in search of further 
beauties, and opened to him a new 
source of enjoyment and edification ; 
but, above all, the ‘‘ Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties”’ powerfully contributed to the 
correct understanding of the beauties 
of those admirable piles. The archi- 
tectural student is therefore deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Britton, for the informa- 
tion which he has afforded by his pub- 
lications; and truly must he rejoice 
that the author is still in possessivn 
of health and spirits to produce another 
useful and elegant work. 

In the course of his labours, the 
author felt the want of a dictionary 
of architectural terms ; and fully aware 
of the utility of such a work to others, 
he was induced to commence the pre- 
sent. The length of time which has 
elapsed during the publication of it, 
is accounted for in the preface, by the 
care andassiduity necessarily exerted to 
render its contents as perfect as pos- 
sible, and this appears to have been 
effected by the examination of a great 

Gent. Mae, Vot, X, 
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number of authorities, a list of which 
are appended, evincing the labour 
necessarily expended in its compilation 
and arrangement. 

The terms of art which are given 
are taken from ancient contracts and 
descriptive works ; but if these origi- 
nal designations are, as may be ex- 
pected, but few in number, others 
have been selected from writers of 
eminence, who have treated on me- 
dieval architecture, in addition to which 
the classical terms are introduced. It 
would be desirable to form a series 
applicable solely to Pointed architec- 
ture, which would be useful in de- 
scriptive surveys, and avoid in many 
instances lengthened explanations, as 
well as the uncertainty resulting from 
the use of those terms which are in 
strictness applicable to the ancient 
styles alone; but the difficulty would 
be to induce the general use of them. 
1t is, however, rather to be desired than 
expected, that so great a desideratum 
in science will be carried into effect. 

The following extract relates to a 
class of subjects familiar to the anti- 
quary,—the ponderous ancient chests 
which are met with in churches and 
elsewhere, and the provincial name 
which has been given to them is singu- 
lar, but not inappropriate. 


‘‘Arx. Hunter [Hallamshire Glossary, 
p- 5.] says, it is ‘the large chest in 
farm-houses, used for keeping meal or 
flour.” The arks are usually made of 
strong oaken planks, which are sometimes 
elaborately carved; they resemble the 
chests found in churches, which are never, 
as far as I know, called arks. Many of 
the arks are of high antiquity; the mak- 
ing of them must have constituted a dis- 
tinct trade, as we have the surname of 
Ark-wright. The strong boxes in which 
the Jews kept their valuables wereanciently 
called their arks, archas, a word which 
occurs in the royal warrant in the Foe- 
dera, 45 Hen. III. to search all the Jews’ 
arks throughout the kingdom. As the 
Welch have arkh in the sense of coffin, it 
is not improbable that ark may be a relic 
of the Celtic.”’ 


We trust that a transaction like that 
noticed in the following note, is of rare 
if not of solitary occurrence. 


‘« The writer of this note is in possession 
of a brass monumental effigy of a lady, 
which the incumbent of a parish in War- 
wickshire sold from his church to a far. 


3F 
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niture broker at Banbury, so recently as 
the year 1825! W. HAmprr.”’ 

Under the head cresset, Mr. Britton 
speaks of the beacon formerly on Had- 
ley church tower, Middlesex. It still 
exists, and is carefully preserved and 
kept in repair. 

** The monograms most employed by 
christian architects were those indicating 
the name of Christ by the letters 1H 8S 
and X P I,” 


These letters should be I H C and 
X PS. Vide Gent. Mag. New Series, 
vol. V. page 61, &e. 

The apparently unmeaning term of 
“Nunnery,” as applied to the upper 
vaulting of Westminster, appears to be 
satisfactorily explained. 

“The triforium of Westminster Abbey 
Church is supposed to have been occupied 
by the nuns of Kilburn, when they visited 
the abbey, to which their house was sub- 
ordinate.’’ 


Under the head of ‘‘ Symbol” we 
are informed ‘that many symbolical 
figures were adopted from the Pagans : 
as the dove, the lion, the eagle, the 
palm-branch, the vine,” &c. 

This often-repeated assertion is er- 
roneous ; and as it reflects injuriously 
on the practices of the early Chris- 
tians, who would have deemed it a 

rofanation to have adopted any sym- 
ols so sacred as those named from the 
Pagans, it ought never to be passed 
without correction. Mr. Britton, in 
this instance, follows Hope, and we 
have already in our review of that 
author’s work,* shewn the impropriety 
of the assertion. We readily go over 
the ground of vindication again, for 
the purpose of correcting the error, 
wherever it appears in a popular shape. 
All the symbols above enumerated are 
strictly scriptural. The dove was 
adopted on the authority of St. Mat- 
thew, who describes the appearance 
of the Holy Spirit in that form. The 
lion and eagle are the well-known 
symbols of two of the Evangelists, 
derived from Ezekiel and the Apoca- 
lypse ; the palm-branch from the 
same book; the vine from the well- 
known symbolical representation by 
our Saviour of himself as the true 
Vine. We regret to see such asser- 
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tions as these made and repeated, 
when a little consideration would have 
shewn they are not founded on truth. 

We observe the term “ Christian ” 
substituted by the author for ‘‘ Gothic 
architecture ;”” the use of the appella- 
tion of the Christian Order was sug- 
gested by the Rev. P. Newcome, in 
his History of St. Alban’s, (page 97,) 
but we think it is far too general to 
come into common use. The Gothic 
style, after all, prevailed over but a 
portion of the Christian world. The 
once splendid edifices of the Eastern 
Church, and the imitations of them in 
Sicily, in Venice, and in Russia, to- 
gether with the large portion of 
churches throughout Europe, in which 
the round arches predominate, are all 
Christian, but they are not of Pointed 
architecture; if, therefore, the pro- 
posed appellation extends to the 
whole of such structures, it is un- 
meaning as applied to their archi- 
tecture. If it is to be used in lieu of 
the term ‘“‘ Gothic,’’ in its restricted 
sense, it only designates a portion of 
the edifices raised for Christian wor-+ 
ship, and would therefore convey a 
false meaning. We confess we should 
like to see a better term than ‘‘ Gothic” 
used, but it has unfortunately become 
so rooted by constant usage, that it 
would be difficult to substitute any 
other term in lieu of it; the ‘‘ Pointed 
style ” is, we think, the best substitute 
which has been proposed, 

A series of short notices of the ar- 
chitects and artificers employed on 
the ancient buildings, which particu- 
larly form the subject of the work, is 
also included in the plan ; it is pleasing 
to see that the names of so many of 
these ingenious men have reached our 


here is one feature of the volume 
which requires notice, and with which 
we conclude; and this is the engravings 
which embellish it: they are executed 
on copper by Mr. J. Le Keux; and 
though the subjects are depicted on a 
small scale, they display that delicacy 
of finish, which always characterises 
the works of that engraver. They com- 
prise examples of arches, doors, win- 
dows, and other details of ancient 
buildings; most of them are drawn 
geometrically. We think the dates 
given to some of the examples require 
revision; the circular window from 
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St. Nicholas, Guildford, is dated 1180: 
the example itself is manifestly of the 
reign of Edward III. Neither can we 
approve of the glass introduced into a 
window from Worcester cathedral, 
which is not older than the end of Ed- 
ward the Third’s reign, yet displays the 
effigy of Longespée, Earl of Salisbury, 
in the costume of John, filling the whole 
of one of the compartments. In such 
a window as that depicted, small 
figures with lofty canopies, in coeval 
costume, would be the more appro- 
priate. 

We now close the volume, with the 
full conviction that its contents will 
prove of the utmost utility to every 
student of architecture, whether he be 
amateur or professional: he will find 
terms of rare as well as common oc- 
currence, explained with brevity and 
perspicuity ; and the vast number of 
examples which are given in the en- 
gravings will relieve him from the 
trouble of examining a host of autho- 
rities, and enable him to form an idea 
of the age of the original structures. 
It is pleasing to reflect on the atten- 
tion which is paid to the study of the 
architecture of the middle ages; and 
we think no one commencing such a 
course of study can do better than to 
provide himself with Mr. Britton’s 
Dictionary, which, in his researches, 
will prove to him a sure guide and an 
useful companion. 





Montrose and the Covenanters, their 
characters and conduct illustrated 
from documents hitherto unpublished. 
By Mark Napier, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1838. 


THIS is a work which, notwith- 
standing many imperfections, deserves 
to be well thought of. It presents to 
notice various important documents 
which the praiseworthy research of 
the author has discovered amongst the 
family papers of the Napiers, and the 
unpublished stores of the Advocates’ 
library, and it tends to throw a new, 
and, occasionally, a very pleasant 
light upon important events and heroic 
achievements, and upon times and 
men whose character and conduct are 
subjects of never-dying interest. 

_ Asa book, it has great defects. It 
is extremely diffuse, at the same time 
that it is incomplete; very many pages 
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are wasted in the discussion of trifles, 
whilst subjects of great moment, and 
strictly connected with the main pur- 
pose of the work, are altogether over- 
looked ; the author is fond of giving 
vent to what he considers sharp say- 
ings against his political opponents ; 
he is a politician rather than an his- 
torian, and writes throughout—as he 
says he is conscious that he does—too 
much in the tone of excited contro- 
versy. Judiciously pruned and re- 
duced to one volume, it might be made 
a popular and readable book; in its 
present shape it will remain a work to 
which historical inquirers respecting 
Montrose, or the Covenanters, will 
refer with advantage, but which few 
persons will have the patience to read 
throughout. 

The biography of Montrose has 
hitherto rested principally upon certain 
Latin memoirs of him, written by Dr. 
George: Wishart, a learned man who 
was successively chaplain to Montrose 
and the Queen of Bohemia, and, after 
the Restoration, was Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. As Wishart’s work has met 
with little attention from our biogra- 
phers, and Mr. Napier is quite silent 
respecting its history, it may not be 
amiss to mention that it first saw the 
light at the Hague, in 1647, in 8vo. 
Within two or three years afterwards 
it went through several editions, all 
published at the same place, but was 
never, we believe, reprinted in Great 
Britain. A rough translation into 
English, made hastily for circulation 
amongst the Scotch and English cava- 
liers, was published in London during 
the same year in which the original 
first appeared, and was frequently re- 
printed, with the addition, after Mon- 
trose’s death, of a narrative of his final 
defeat and execution, either translated 
from Wishart’s Latin, or written in 
English by David Whitford, brother 
of the Colonel Walter Whitford who 
had a hand in the assassination of 
Dorilaus. An amended English 
translation was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1720, in 12mo. under the 
editorship of a Mr. Adams, and with 
an appendix of original documents ; 
another translation issued from the 
press of Ruddiman in 1756; and in 
1819 the publication of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose occasioned 
Constable to re-print the last transla- 
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tion, with some additions to the docu- 
mentary matter in the appendix. 
Published whilst the tidings of 
Montrose’s rapid victories were yet 
ringing in men’s ears, it cannot be 
doubted that Wishart’s elegant book 
contributed to spread far and wide 
a knowledge of Montrose’s heroic 
achievements, and exasperated his ene- 
mies in proportion as it augmented his 
fame. Montrose himself was fully 
conscious of this, and when, in pur- 
suance of a pitiful custom which was 
regarded as a sort of substitute for 
refutation, the book was suspended 
round his neck upon the gallows, he 
himself assisted to fasten it on, and 
remarked that he did not feel more 
honoured when the king sent him the 
Garter. But Wishart was a mere 
panegyrist, and in his pages Mon- 
trose is nothing but a hero. Writers 
on the other side attempt to compen- 
sate for his victories, which they slur 
over but cannot deny, by attacking his 
personal character. They accuse him 
of perjury, treachery, fondness for 
assassination, cruelty, and even cowar- 
dice. This is all so much according 
to custom, that suchaccusations, raked 
up out of the works of obscure 
slanderers, and studiously set forth by 
modern writers whose party bias is 
notorious, really do not deserve much 
attention. In the case of Montrose, 
the only accusation which appears 
to us to be of importance sufficient to 
waste a page upon, is that contained 
jn the statement of Clarendon, that 
when Charles I. visited Scotland in 
1641, Montrose, by the procurement 
of William Murray, of the bedchamber, 
came privately to the king and offered 
to assassinate Hamilton and Argyle. 
The present author has fully considered 
this charge, and has developed very 
minutely the manner in which later 
writers have magnified and multiplied 
it, without noticing the reply which 
the acuteness of Hume, and his ac- 
quaintance with the position of Mon- 
trose at the period, instantly enabled 
him to give to it. ‘It is not im- 
proper,” remarks this historian, whom 
it is now the fashion to decry as hav- 
ing been at no pains to make himself 
acquainted with the events of the 
periods to which his great work relates, 
‘*it is not improper to take notice of 
@ mistake committed by Clarendon, 
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much to the disadvantage of this gal- 
lant nobleman, that he offered the 
king, when his Majesty was in Scot- 
land, to assassinate Argyle. All the 
time the king was in Scotland, Mon- 
trose was confined to prison,”—a 
prison in which he was jealously 
guarded by determined enemies, and 
from which the present writer evi- 
dently proves that no royal mandate 
or gentleman of the bedchamber, 
nothing indeed less potent than a 
harlequin’s wand, could have extricated 
him. 

The other accusations are all met by 
Mr. Napier, and combated with more 
or less success. He is somewhat 
too fond of his subject—the common 
fault of biographers—and exalts him 
consequently a great deal beyond the 
height which other persons may feel 
inclined to assign to him; but no one 
can peruse this work attentively with- 
out coming to the conclusion that 
Montrose was a better man, that he 
entered upon his career of loyalty with 
better feelings, possessed a more cul- 
tivated mind, and was altogether a 
more humanised, a more humane, and 
a more patriotic person than has gene- 
rally been supposed. 

Amongst Mr. Napier’s new docu- 
ments is one in which the political 
principles of Montrose are displayed 
by himself in a paper of great interest, 
written apparently about the year 1640. 
In its clear foresight of the termina- 
tion of the then impending troubles, 
—that the kingdom would fall into the 
hands of one who would tyrannize 
over the people,—this paper reminds 
us of a celebrated passage in Burke’s 
Reflections, in which he anticipated 
the military despotism which ensued 
from the French Revolution, Mon- 
trose writes throughout in a noble, 
manly tone, and displays a very 
statesmanlike acquaintance with the 
principles of government, and although 
his notions were strikingly opposed to 
those at present in vogue, he was at 
no loss for arguments to support them. 
One passage is so full of practical 
wisdom— wisdom applicable to all 
periods and all countries—that we 
cannot forbear giving it a place. 

‘Now, to any man that understands 
these things only, the proceedings of these 
times may seem strange, and he may ex- 
postulate with us thus: ‘ Noblemen and 
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gentlemen of good quality, what do you 
mean? Will you teach the people to put 
down the Lord’s Anointed, and lay violent 
hands on his authority, to whom both you 
and they owe subjection and assistance 
with your goods, lives, and fortunes, by 
all the laws of God and man? Do ye 
think to stand and domineer over the 
people in an aristocratic way—the people 
who owe you small or no obligation? It 
is you, under your natural prince, that 
get all employment pregnant of honour or 
profit, in peace or war. You are the 
subjects of his liberality; your houses 
decayed, either by merit or his grace and 
favour are repaired, without which you 
fallin contempt; the people jealous of 
their liberty, when ye deserve best, to 
shelter themselves, will make you shorter 
by the head, or serve you with an ostra- 
cism. If their first act be against kingly 
power, their next act will be against you ; 
for if the people be of a fierce nature, 
they will cut your throats (as the Swit- 
zers did of old) ; you shall be contempti- 
ble (as some of antient houses are in 
Holland, their very burgomaster is the 
better man) ; your honours—life—fortunes 
stand at the discretion of a seditious 
preacher. And you, ye meaner people of 
Scotland, who are not capable of a re- 
public, for many grave reasons, why are 
you induced by specious pretexts, to your 
own heavy prejudice and detriment, to be 
instruments of others’ ambition? Do ye 
not know, when the monarchical govern- 
ment is shaken, the great ones strive for 
the garland with your blood and your 
fortunes? whereby you gain nothing, but, 
instead of a race of kings who have go- 
verned you two thousand years with peace 
and justice, and have preserved your 
liberties against all domineering nations, 
shall purchase to yourselves vullures and 
tigers to reign over your posterity, and 
yourselves shall endure all those miseries, 
massacres, and proscriptions of the tri- 
umvirate of Rome,—the kingdom fall 
again into the hands of one, who of ne- 
cessity must, and for reasons of state will, 
tyrannize over you. For kingdoms ac- 
quired by blood and violence are by the 
same means entertained. And you great 
men, (if any such be among you so blinded 
with ambition,) who aim so high as the 
crown, do you think we are so far degene- 
rate from the virtue, valour, and fidelity 
to our true and lawful Sovereign, so con- 
stantly entertained by our ancestors, as to 
suffer you, with all your policy, to reign 
overus? Take heed you be not Msop’s 
deg, and lose the cheese for the shadow in 
the well. And thou seditious preacher, 
who studiest to put the sovereignty in the 
people’s hands for ¢hy own ambitious ends, 
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as being able, by thy wicked eloquence 
and hypocrisy, to infuse into them what 
thou pleasest, know this, that this people 
is more incapable of sovereignty than any 
other known. Thou art abused like a 
pedant by the nimble-witted noblemen,— 
go, go along with them to shake the 
present government,—not for thy ends to 
possess the people with it,—but like (as) a 
cunning tennis-player lets the ball go to 
the wall, where it cannot stay, that he 
may take it at the bound with more ease.’’ 
(i. 406—408). 


In others of the new documents we 
obtain glimpses of the manner in which 
the hero was esteemed by his friends 
and family connections. He seems 
entirely to have fascinated the young 
Lord Napier, his nephew, who fol- 
lowed him in his exile, and entertained 
for him an affection second only to 
that which he expressed towards his 
wife. In one letter he asks her to 
send him her picture in the breadth of 
a sixpence, to place beside one of Mon- 
trose, which he had just given him, 
and which he had “caused put ina 
gold case of the same bigness I desire 
yours.” ‘I will wear it,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘upon a ribbon under my 
doublet, so long as it, or I, lasts.” In 
another letter, he exults that ‘‘ it was 
ever said that Montrose and his 
nephew were like the Pope and the 
Church, who would be inseparable.” 
Lady Napier partook of her husband’s 
feeling, and contrived to obtain Mon- 
trose’s heart from its grave under his 
gallows. She caused it to be em- 
balmed, inclosed it in alittle steel case 
made of the blade of the hero’s sword, 
placed the case in a gold filagree box 
which had been presented to John 
Napier, the inventorof Logarithms, by 
a Doge of Venice, and deposited the 
box in a silver urn given by Montrose 
to Lord Napier. After passing through 
a variety of extraordinary adventures, 
which are detailed in a letter from Sir 
Alexander Johnston, these precious 
relics were finally lost at Boulogne in 
1792. The possessors of them being 
at that place when the revolutionary 
government required all persons to 
give up their plate, the urn and its 
contents were entrusted to an English. 
woman named Knowles, to be secreted. 
She died suddenly, and the secret of 
their place of deposit was buried with 
her, 
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Another new document of some 
interest is a letter of Bishop Burnet’s, 
written at the time of the trial of Lord 
William Russell. It places the His- 
torian of his Own Times in rather a 
questionable position, but we cannot 
do more than refer to it at p. 14 of the 
first volume of the present work. All 
who feel an interest either in Burnet or 
his Own Times,—and who that knows 
anything of English history does not? 
—will do well to look at it. 


The History of Esau considered. 


THE title of this work brought to 
our recollection the travels of Bur- 
chardt and Laborde, and we had bright 
visions flitting across the imagination 
of Petra, Hor, Seir, and Sinai. An- 
ticipation was enhanced by the pros- 
pect of again traversing the defile of 
Wady Mousa, exploring the Pharaonic 
treasures of the Khasne, or mourning 
in the vale of tombs the departed gran- 
deur of the eagle of the desert; but 
grievously have we been disappointed. 
Our author knows nothing of the city 
of Esau—nothing of these monumen- 
tal relics of his hardy progeny; in 
short, nothing of the mortal Esau, it 
is the spiritual Esau, the red Edom of 
prophecy, the magical apocalyptic 
number 666, with which he is conver- 
sant, and alone holds communion. 
To most readers, the very annuncia- 
tion of such fellowship would be the 
knell of further patience, and the book 
would “be shut up and sealed till the 
time of the end.”’ Our sympathies, 
however, were enlisted in the author’s 
cause, and an attentive perusal has 
been amply repaid by the acquisition 
of new and fanciful interpretations of 
a subject solemn and important, we 
admit, but rendered whimsical by the 
heterogeneous expositions and contra- 
dictory sentiments which every tyro 
in religious authorship has felt himself 
commissioned to adopt and palm upon 
the world as undoubted, orthodox, and 
infallible. 

The object of the present volume is 
to display the descendants of Esau 
enjoying the dominion promised by 
Isaac, when the yoke of Jacob should 
be broken from off his neck, and this 
prophecy is asserted as fulfilled by the 
Saracenickingdom; the Saracens being 
declared by our author to be the off- 





spring of Edom. To substantiate this 
proposition, the metallic image of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is resorted 
to, and as a matter of course, all pre- 
ceding writers on this prophecy were 
egregiously ignorant, and their intel- 
lects co-ordinate with those of the 
image itself. 


‘‘ The Metallic Image of the book of 
Daniel is generally looked upon as a com- 
pendium of the four empires of Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, which rose in 
succession upon that part of the earth 
which is evidently marked out as the site 
of prophetic representations fromthe given 
station, Ancient Babylon; and, in point 
of time, the scheme reaches to the end of 
the world,””—** In this system, the Roman 
Empire is considered to be the last ; and 
this conclusion was very natural to those 
commentators who did not live to see the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and the rise of 
another upon the same predicted space, 
which, from its duration, extent, strength, 
and universality, appears to have greater 
claims to the title of empire than some of 
those to which it has been awarded. 
Alexander the Great reigned but ten or 
twelve years, and his swift career of con- 
quest, over nations which he did not live 
to cement together, is so accurately de- 
scribed in a subsequent vision in the 
eighth chapter, that his identity there 
cannot be doubted. Moreover, it is added, 
that when he became strong, his great 
horn was broken. Now isit probable that 
one short reign, transient conquests, and 
an immediately broken horn, would be 
symbolized as one of the fundamental 
empires of the metallic image, to the ex- 
clusion of the Saracenic dominion, which, 
including the caliphates, was of the con- 
tinuance of 800 years ? ’’—‘‘ Can the great 
Antichrist Mahomet, then, be left without 
notice ?”’ pp. 31 to 33. 


From the above extract, it will be 
readily perceived that the Macedo- 
Grecian empire is discarded from the 
list, the Roman empire is promoted to 
the Grecian leopard, and the fourth 
beast the Saracenic empire, the iron 
and clay with ten toes. These wonder- 
ful ten toes, however, are unappro- 
priated and left to future elucidation. 
We regret Sir Isaac Newton was*too 
abstracted to attend to the Saracenic 
claim, or too stupid not to sacrifice 
every thing to the cause of Mahomet 
as Antichrist, or we should have had 
the ten toes eliminated by a second 
Principia. 

To attend the Israelitish journey- 
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ings of our protege, we must remark 
that all Christians admit that the iron 
and clay kingdom, the fourth beast, 
which we consider typical of Roman- 
ism, and our author of Mahommedan- 
ism, is allied to the Antichrist of the 
Revelations, and the number 666 is 
the test whereby the authenticity and 
truth of the supposition is known, 
whether it be Lateinus, Maometis, 
Martin Lauter, or Apostates. It is 
- the grand object therefore of the writer 
of Esau’s history, after converting him 
into a Saracen, and placing him in 
dominion under the fourth beast, to 
prove Mahomet the corresponding 
Antichrist, and the man whose name 
is coincident with the apocalyptic key. 

‘ The name Mahomet, when written in 
Greek, as the Apocalypse was, contains 
the number 666, Moametic.’’—‘* The 
number 666 has long been adjudged to the 
Roman horn, but appears clearly to 
belong to the individual man Mahomet.’’ 


In proof of this bold assertion, an 
appeal is made in a note to Bishop 
Walmesly’s History of the Church, 
who says ‘‘ that the name of Mahomet 
when expressed in Greek is Mahometic 
or Maometic, as Euthymius and the 
Greek historian Zonaras and Cedrenus 
write it?” It is unfortunate for the 
research or honesty of our author that 
he should quote thus boldly from a 
popish writer, who has long ago been 
convicted! of fraud and falsehood. 
Cedrenus writes the name Mouchou- 
met (MOYXOYMET) ; Euthymius and 
Zonaras write it Moameth (MQAME®). 
Not one Greek author has it Maome- 
tic. However aptly the character of 
Mahomet may suit our author’s idea 
of Antichrist, it is plain that the one 
thing needful, the orthography of 
Maometis, and therefore the number of 
the beast, is deficient. The change- 
ling Maoperts must be abandoned, and 
by consequence its type, the Saracenic 
dominion, is as unstable as the base- 
less fabric of a dream. Surely we 
may now say of our historian, ‘‘ here 
is wisdom,”—wisdom in numbering 
the bene nummatum marsupium of a 
generous public, though lacking wis- 
dom in the numbering of apocalyptic 
beasts. Perhaps our author may in 
his over zeal for Antichristian Ma- 
homet adopt the more favoured term 
Arosarns, (Apostates,) as bearing the 
number 666, but we must refer him to 
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the Rev. R. Rabett’s most excellent 
work on this subject for a complete 
refutation of its applicability, for al- 
though others, whose classic blossoms 
promised better fruit, have used s in 
apostates as synonymous with the 
episemon Fav, yet he has distinctly 
shown that there is no connection 
whatever between them, the present 
substitute of the lost episemon not 
being sr, or its contraction >, but de- 
rived from a totally forensic source. 
We should name also the fact of 
apostates not being the name of a man; 
but Mr. R’s. work will afford a much 
better exposition of the controversy 
than either our time or space will per- 
mit. We shall remit all minute criti- 
cism, and content ourselves by merely 
hinting our dislike to such obscure and 
contradictory terms as ‘‘ retrospective 
prophecy,” in p. 6 and 134; and re- 
gret the occurrence of many historical 
errors; e. g. p. 9. * Augustus, the first 
emperor of Rome.”’ The mis-applica- 
tion in p. 19 of Gen. ix. 7. is so gross, 
that we cannot lose time by conversing 
on the ‘‘ unknown party.” 

In the preliminary chapter there is 
a singular specimen of nosological di- 
vinity, where it is fancifully imagined, 
and said to be proved, that though 
Adam and Eve were created one, yet 
by the fall they ceased to be one ; 
so that the children they had (we 
suppose a divorce took place) were not 
entirely theirs, but part were the sons 
of God, part the children of Adam, 
and others the seed of Satan. Any 
conceit of this kind, if innocent in its 
tendency, may be tolerated as a dis- 
cursive exercise of fancy, but when it 
assumes even if it were the semblance 
of limiting the universal satisfaction 
made by redeeming love, we must point 
it out as dangerous and incommensu- 
rate with the plainest precepts of the 
Gospel. Had our pseudo - historian 
made five seeds instead of three, the 
physiologists of the reformed school 
might have enrolled themselves debtors 
for the new creation, and written 
largely on Black Ethiopian Ham, 
White Caucasian Shem, Mongolian 
Japheth, American Red Esau, and the 
treacherous Malay Cain; but we fear 
no practical good can arise either to 
science or theology, from the tripartite 
division, but much spiritual pride and 
detriment to such as already fancy 
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themselves the only admissible seed of 
the Christian evangelical covenant. 
We have as much of the (})a¥Y Gnitz- 
avon) sorrow or grief, p. 12, as our 
quondam grandfather Adam endured 
in days of yore, in observing his pre- 
cocious Caucasian children so wise in 
their generation as to hazard every 
crude thought on paper, and then print 
that thought, with the hope of render- 
ing it authentic and legible to others 
—lucrative and immortalising to them- 
selves, 


Archeologia of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London, Vol. XXVII. part 2. 


WE adopt our usual course in the 
revision of these papers. 

Observations on three Roman Sepul- 
chral Inscriptions found at Watermore, 
near Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, in 
1835 and 1836. By Dr. Conrad Lee- 
mans, first Conservator of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Leyden. 


These interesting Roman sepulchral 
stele * were engraved in our Magazine 
for June 1837, when the same writer 
favoured us with a dissertation, of 
which the present is an amplification. 

The author proceeds to observe on 
the conclusions to be drawn from these 
monuments, which he is inclined to 
refer to the century in which the Rau- 
raci and Frisii, as auxiliaries, fol- 
lowed the Roman armies into Britain, 
first, that the commercial intercourse 
between the Gauls and Britons was 
kept up after the conquest of Britain by 
the Romans ; secondly, that Cirences- 
ter, the ancient Corinium, or Douro- 
conovium, was considered important 
among the Romano-British stations : 
tessellated pavements, hypocausts, sta- 
tues, coins, rings, &c. from time to 
time discovered have sufficiently at- 
tested this fact, and Dr. Leemans sug- 
gests that well-directed excavations on 
the spot would probably lead to the 
discovery of many other materials for 
Romano-British statistics. A refer. 
ence to our number for August, p. 180, 
will afford proof of the reasonable cha- 
racter of these expectations. 





* The etchings of these memorials in 
the Archologia are in outline on a large 
scale ; in our engraving they are shaded, 
and thus more distinctly shew that the 
figures are carved in bas relief. 
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The Kiss of the Virgin, a Narrative 
of Researches made in Germany during 
the year 1832, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the mode of inflicting that punish- 
ment, and of proving the often denied 
and generally disputed fact of its exist- 
ence, by R. L. Pearsall, of Wilisbridge, 
Esq. 

When we look at the cruel and bar- 
barous inflictions for the punishment 
of state delinquencies in the middle 
ages, we are more disposed to part 
with the splendour and chivalrous 
manners which imparted to them the 
brilliancy of romance. Neither liberty 
nor independence existed under such a 
system; the law was that of the 
strongest ; and such a state of slavery 
was only ameliorated by the patriar- 
chal feelings which the lords of feudal 
districts entertained for their vassals. 
Various traditions were found by the 
author relative to the Jungfern Kuss 
in Germany, but a general idea pre- 
vailed that in certain towers and strong 
holds there was a terrible engine, 
which not only destroyed life, but an- 
nihilated the body of the condemned ; 
being constructed in the form of a 
young girl, it was called the Virgin. 
In vain did the author explore the 
towers of Frankfort and Mayence, and 
the fortresses in Rhineland, for an in- 
troduction to this sanguinary damsel. 
At Mayence the tradition alone of such 
a terrible executioner survived, and 
the author was induced conjecturally 
to identify the Virgin with the Plank, 
or German Guillotine, the instrument 
which, in Scotland, in the sixteenth 
century, bore the appellation of the 
Maiden. This conclusion was however 
disturbed by a passage in an old book, 
entitled, ‘‘ Materialen zur Nurnber- 
gerischen Jeschichte Leransgegeben 
von D. I. C. Scebenkees. Nurnberg, 
1792,”’ which had been extracted from 
an old Chronicle not specifically quoted, 
and which thus described the instru- 
ment : 


‘* In the year of our Lord 1533, the 
Tron Virgin was constructed, for the pu- 
nishment of evil doers, within the wall of 
the Froschthurm (or Frogstower) opposite 
the place called die Sieben Zeiler (that is 
to say, the Seven Ropes) ; so, at least, it 
was publicly given out to justify the thing. 
Therein was an iron statue, seven feet high, 
which stretched abroad both its arms in 
the face of the criminal; and death by 
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this machine was said to send the poor 
sinner to the fishes. For so soon as the 
executioner moved the step, on which it 
stood, it hewed, with broad hand swords, 
the criminal into little pieces, which were 
swallowed by fishes in hidden waters. 
‘Such secret tribunals,’ continues the 
author, by way of comment on the fore- 
going extract, ‘ existed formerly in many 
countries. I do not, however, know 
whether any traces yet remain of the one 
‘here described, and I have never read that 
any use was ever made of it; perhaps the 
whole affair may be nothing more than a 
legend.’ ’’ 


To Nuremberg he repaired, and ex- 
plored the dismal subterraneous cham- 
bers of the town hall, which in the 
ages of torture and military domina- 
tion had so often re-echoed with the 
shrieks of the state criminal, and from 
Dr. Mayer he ascertained the precise 
spot where the machine had stood. 


‘¢¢ The figure,’ said he, ‘ stood at the 
brink of a trap-door; and when the in- 
dividual who had suffered by its embraces 
was released from them, he fell down- 
wards through it on a sort of cradle of 
swords, placed in a vault underneath, and 
which were so arranged as to cut his body 
into pieces, which dropt into running 
water over which the machine stood !’ 

“* He could not tell me the precise man- 
ner in which this machine operated, but 
said that he understood it to have been 
thus: two wooden cylinders were placed 
parallel to each other, so as to extend 
right across the inferior vault; into the 
front of each of these cylinders were 
screwed a great many iron blades, which 
projected in the face of each other, and 
crossed each other like scissor-blades ; 
and into the rear of the same cylinders 
were screwed an equal number of curved 
bars of iron. The cylinders, being thus 
armed, were put in equilibrio by means of 
weights, and by placing the ends of the 
bars on strong beams, so that, when any 
thing heavy fell from above on the blades, 
they were put in motion, and made to 
perform a cutting movement. I need not 
say that in this manner the body of a man 
must have been soon minced to pieces ; 
but, in order to give the reader a clear 
idea of the contrivance in question, I 
must refer him to the drawing, and 
at the same time recal to his mind a toy 
which he has perhaps been familiar with 
in infancy, and which is in England called 
the prancing dragoon ; for there must, I 
apprehend, have been the same principle 
of movement in both.” 


Our author still continued his search 
Gent. Maa. Von, X, 
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after the identical Virgin. At Vienna 
he found a tower overhanging a canal, 
in which building one of these mur- 
derous machines had been placed ; and 
when the water beneath at any time 
became redder than usual, the current 
saying among the commonalty still 
was, ‘‘ So the Virgin has been at her 
work again!” At length, in the castle 
of Feistritz, belonging to Baron Died- 
rick, a collector of antiquities, he found 
the dreadful instrument, which the 
Baron had purchased. 


‘The construction of the figure was 
simple enough. A skeleton, formed of 
bars and hoops, was coated over with 
sheet iron, which was laid on and painted, 
so as to represent a Nuremberg citizen's 
wife of the 16th century, in the mantle 
then generally worn by that class of 
persons. 

‘* From the plate representing the in- 
terior of the machine, the reader will see 
that the front of it opened like folding 
doors, the two halves of the front part of 
it being connected by hinges with the 
back part. On the inside of its right 
breast are thirteen quadrangular poniards. 
There are eight of these on the inside of 
the left breast, and two on the inside of 
the face. These last were clearly in- 
tended for the eyes of the victim, who 
must have therefore gone backwards into 
it, and have received, in an upright po- 
sition, in his breast and head, the blades 
to which he was exposed. That this ma- 
chine had been formerly used cannot be 
doubted, because there are evident blood 
stains yet visible on its breast and on the 
upper part of its pedestal. How it was 
worked is not known, for the mechanism 
which caused it to open and shut is no 
longer attached to it; but that there was 
some such mechanism, is clear from the 
holes and sockets which have been cut 
out on the surface of the pedestal, show- 
ing the points where parts of the appa- 
ratus intended to work it must have been 
inserted. It stands at present on castors, 
and there are two iron springs which its 
present proprietor has caused to be placed 
in it, for the purpose of making its sides 
to open whenever it is moved forward ; 
but this is merely done to startle, by way 
of pleasantry, those who see it for the 
first time, and without any idea of ex- 
plaining the means by which it was 
anciently made to perform. its office.’ 

These horrors of a savage penal 
system were by no means, it appears, 
confined to Germany ; for in the cham- 
ber of the Inquisition at Madrid, a 
gentleman, wey j in the suite of 
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Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-king of Spain, 
told the author that he found an image 
of the Virgin composed partly of wood 
and partly of iron; it was called Mater 
Dolorosa, and so constructed that the 
wretched victim subjected to its em- 
braces had by degrees his life squeezed 
out of his body. 

The author seems to think it by no 
improbable that this implement was 
introduced into Germany during the 
reign of Charles V. Something of the 
kind was found at Florence at the 
close of the war of 1814. The wild 
fury of the French revolution began 


with sweeping from the earth the ~ 


dungeons and implements devoted to 
political vengeance, as the hurricane 
and tornado clear the atmosphere from 
pestilential vapours, although their 
course be marked with overwhelming 
desolation for the time, 

The lover of history cannot peruse 
this account of the Nuremberg Virgin 
without being reminded of the state of 
this country under the early Norman 
Lords, so faithfully depicted in the 
Saxon Chronicle under the year 1137, 
in the reign of King Stephen, of which 
we shall give a brief specimen, 


“« Every rich man built his castles * * 
* * they took those whom they suspected 
to have any goods by night and day, 
seizing both men and women, and they 
put them in prison for their gold and 
silver, and tormented them with pains 
unspeakable, for never were any martyrs 
tormented as these were ; they hung some 
up by their feet and smoked them with 
foul smoke, some by their thumbs or by 
the head, and they hung burning things 
on their feet. They put a knotted string 
about their heads, and writhed it till it 
went into the brain. They put them into 
dungeons wherein were adders and snakes 
and toads, and thus wore them out. 
Some they put into a crucet house, that 
is, into a chest that was short and narrow 
and not deep, and they put sharp stones 
in it, and crushed the man therein, so that 
they broke all his limbs. There were 
hateful and grim things called Sachenteges 
in many of the castles, and which two or 
three men had enough to dotocarry. The 
Sachentege was made thus: it was fastened 
to a beam having asharpiron to go round 
a man’s throat and neck, so that he might 
no ways sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but he 
must bear all the iron.’’* 





* Saxon Chron. Miss Gurney’s trans- 
lation, 
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Our own common law did not recog- 
nize the application of torture, but by 
the civil courts it was occasionally 
employed, and in the examination into 
matters of treason, by the Privy Coun- 
cil, Star Chamber, &c. The Tower of 
London had its Duke of Exeter’s dqugh- 
ter, scavenger’s [Skeffington’s] daugh- 
ter, and its crucet house of little-ease. 
Why to racks of all sorts were assigned 
lady patronesses, we shall not venture 
to determine. The revolution of the 
17th century in England swept them 
all away. The subject, as far as refers 
to our own judicature, has already 
been pretty fully discussed in our 
columns.* 

We again repeat our congratulation 
to humanity at large, as at least one 
good result of the march of intellect, 
that Europe has been cleared of these 
Virgins bearing daggers in their iron 
arms, and all the other inventions of 
cruelty refined by tyranny. Mr. 
Pearsall, although he chills our hearts 
with something of the terrors of a 
German romance, has presented us 
with a highly interesting narrative in 
this account of the Jungfern Kuss. 


Remarks on the Towneley Mysteries, 
in a letter from the Rev. Lancelot 
Sharpe, M.A. 


The phraseology and metre of these 
barbarous and superstitious dramas 
illustrate many obscurities in our an- 
cient writers, and present examples of 
all the various modes of versification 
in use up to the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. In the Winter’s Tale, 
Act iv. Scene 3rd, the clown asks if 
Autolycus ‘‘ has any uxbraided wares?” 
In the glossary to the Towneley Mys- 
teries the word brade is explained by 
a start, a sudden turn or assault; this 
explanation appears at the first sight 
not at all to help the obscure pas- 
sage in Shakspeare. Mr. Sharpe adds 
another meaning—“ a ery or shriek,” 
and tells us the verb has a kindred sig- 
nification—unbraided wares are there- 
fore, he thinks, commodities which 
have not been hawked about, or ex- 
posed to sale, spick and span new. 
The glossarists have, however, gene- 
rally defined ‘‘ unbraided wares” in the 





* Review of ‘‘ Jardine on the use of 
torture in England,’? Gent. Mag. for 
June 1837, p. 604, 
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sense of plain, unornamented goods, 
i.e. unabraded, not chased. We hard- 
ly think that Mr. Sharpe’s suggestion 
has decidedly displaced this accepta- 
tion. 

Original Record of the form of the 
Public Entry of King Henry the Eighth 
into Tournay after the surrender in 
1513, and notification, by Queen Catha- 
rine of Arragon, of the birth of the 
Princess Mary, to the Municipal Autho- 
rities of Tournay. Communicated by 
Geo. Fred. Beltz, Esq. F.S.A, Lan- 
caster Herald. 


These documents, of which one is 
in the old French of the period, and 
which should therefore have been ac- 
companied with a translation, were 
found in the ancient Register of the 
city of Tournay, called from its bind- 
ing ‘‘ Cuir noir.” They add to the 
number of those which minutely illus- 
trate the details of history. 


Account of the Examination of the 
Mummy of Pet-maut-ioh-mes, brought 
from Egypt by the late John Gosset, 
Esq. and deposited in the Museum of 
the Island of Jersey, by T. J. Petti- 
grew, Esq. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s reading and practi- 
cal acquaintance with these subjects 
entitle his opinions to great respect. 
The very elaborate case which incloses 
this mummy was, he thinks, the re- 
ceptacle for a female, although bear- 
ing the figure of Osiris, for which 
circumstance Mr, Pettigrew thus ac- 
counts :-— 

“‘T have noticed,” he says, ‘‘an ap- 
parent anomaly—a yellow face and a 
beard. The female countenance is, I be- 
lieve without an exception, always paint- 
ed yellow or white, and the male red, on 
all cases and sarcophagi containing mum- 
mies. The beard is unquestionably a 
male symbol. How, then, are we to ac- 
count for this singular combination? It 
seems to me that it may be solved thus: 
the yellow face denotes a female; the 
beard belongs to the figure of Osiris, who 
is judge of the dead, and president of 
that kingdom where the souls of the ap- 
— were to be admitted to eternal 
elicity ; and Mr, Wilkinson, of whose ac- 
quaintance with the Egyptian mythology 
it is unnecessary for me to speak, says, 
that ‘ every Egyptian after death was 
deified to a certain extent, but no one 
became a god; they merely bore the 
name and form of Osiris, a name applied 
in the same sense to females,’ Men and 
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women were thus both represented after 
death under the form and name of Osiris, 
never of Isis, as the late Dr. Young had 
conjectured. Osiris, Mr. Wilkinson sup- 
poses to signify, in his character of judge, 
the unity of the deity, and to this unity, 
or original essence, man returned after 
death, but man collectively, and no dis- 
tinction of sex was maintained after the 
soul had quitted its material envelope. 
All this seems to confirm the statement 
given by Herodotus, who, it must be re- 
collected, in his account of the persons 
employed in embalming, says, ‘ there are 
certain individuals appointed for the pur- 
pose (i.e, embalming), and who profess 
that art; these persons, when any body 
is brought to them, show the bearers 
some wooden models of corpses, painted 
to represent the originals ; the most per- 
fect they assert to be the representation 
of him whose name I take it to be im- 
pious to mention (7. e, Osiris) in this 
matter.’ ’’ 


The female mummy Mr. Pettigrew 
thinks was displaced by the priests 
under the dynasty of the Ptolemies ; 
the original name which the case bore 
being carefully erased, and a male 
body introduced, the embalming of 
which presented a very singular 
variety from the usual mode (see 
our January Magazine, p. 79). An 
interesting process verbal of the whole 
developement of the mummy is given 
by Mr. Pettigrew, and the whole 
mode of embalming corresponded with 
that of the mummies of the Greek 
period, with the exception of the cir- 
cumstance above pointed out. Three 
clear lineal etchings further illustrate 
the decorations of this ancient coffin 
and its contents. 


(To be continued.) 





Ordnance Survey of the County of Lon 
donderry; Colonel Colby, R. E. 
F.R.S. L. and E. M.R.LA. &e. 
Superintendent. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 336. 


FROM the Ordnance Survey of 
England the public has derived a work 
of perpetual utility, in its minute and 
very satisfactory maps of the whole 
country, now in progress of completion. 
In Ireland the same intelligent body of 
public servants has proceeded to @ 
further and still more laborious task, 
—that of collecting the general statis- 
tics and history of the country. The 
volume before us, the first-fruits of its 
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labours, is at once dn honour to the 
gentlemen who have produced it, and 
to the age and government under which 
the professional talents and acquire- 
ments which would otherwise have 
run to waste, during the unoccupied 
times of peace, have been directed to 
an employment of incalculable service 
to science, to history, and to all the 
best purposes of civilization and good 
government. 

It appears from Col. Colby’s preface 
that the merit of planning and execut- 
ing this work is due to Lieut. Larcom, 
who, when once led into very consider- 
able research, merely for the object of 
ascertaining the correct orthography 
of local names, was induced to think 
that the opportunity should not be lost, 
which appeared to offer itself, of col- 
Jecting and methodising every species 
of local information. Captain Port- 


lock, who has charge of the Geological 
branch of the Survey, undertook also, 
for this memoir, the Natural History 
and Productive Economy sections ; 
having the assistance of Mr. Daniel 
Moore in the botanical researches. 
The description of the Natural Features, 


Social Economy, and of the ancient 
and modern Buildings, have been chiefly 
contributed by Capt. Dawson, and his 
assistants, Mr. Ligar, Mr. Stokes, and 
Mr. Williams. ‘The History and An- 
tiquities have been drawn up by Mr. 
George Petrie, aided by Mr. John 
O’Donovan. Mr. George Downes has 
contributed a variety of matter, and 
arranged the section ‘‘ People” in the 
account of the city of Londonderry ; 
and Mr. Edward Singleton has pre- 
pared the tabular statistics and nu- 
merical calculations. 

It appears that the survey of Ireland 
was required to be made on a larger 
scale than that of England, principally 
for the purpose of exhibiting the 
boundaries of Townlands, that the 
maps might serve as a basis for cor- 
recting the unequal pressure of local 
taxation, and facilitate the contem- 
plated measures of internal improve- 
ment. The maps of the county of 
Londonderry were published in 1833 ; 
‘the collection of the present valuable 
details was then commenced, and the 
portions relating to the rural baronies 
will follow in succession. Whilst the 
future maps are in constant progress, 
it is proposed that their execution shal} 
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be attended with such researches as 
will afford the materials for continu- 
ing this important work. Whether it 
can be continued on so full a scale 
(with a probability of its completion 
within a reasonable time) as that on 
which the parish of Templemore and 
city of Londonderry (only) are de- 
scribed in this volume, is worthy, we 
think, of matured consideration; but 
we trust, in any case, nothing will 
occur to cause the Government to 
desist, or to relax, in so important and 
beneficial a work. We will now quote 
Lieut. Larcom’s statement of his plan 
of arrangement : 


* Subjects, however various, if con- 
nected with locality, ure separable into 
classes, on the simple principle that Man 
by his reason devises Artificial means for 
improving to his uses the productions of 
Nature. On this principle, the memoir 
of each Parish is divided into three parts, 
of which the first describes the state in 
which Nature has placed it ; the second 
the condition to which it has been brought 
by Arr; and the third the uses now made 
by Tue Prope of their combination. 

‘Thus, the map exhibiting the physi- 
cal features of the ground, the First Part 
of the memoir commences with their de- 
scription, their aspect, climate, and geolo- 
gical structure, as introductory to the 
several branches of natural history, which 
in great degree depend upon them. The 
Second Part, in like manner based upon 
the map, describes in detail the roads, the 
buildings, and other works of art, whose 
positions are shewn upon it; the modern 
being noticed first, because, immediately 
following the natural state, they combine 
with it to complete a picture of the 
country as it now exists, and prepare the 
mind for an ingniry into its past history 
as a prelude to the proper understanding 
of its social and productive state. This 
historic inquiry naturally directs itself, in 
the first place, to the ancient buildings 
and other monuments, and to such ac- 
counts, historical or traditional, concern- 
ing them, as may yet remain ; and in the 
second, from the buildings themselves, to 
an account of the people by whom they 
were erected, and the state of society, of 
which they constitute the memorials. 
From this point, the Third Part com- 
mences ; its first division, social economy, 
beginning with the earliest history of the 
people, the septs, or clans, whose de- 
scendants still may inhabit the district, 
and the various changes or improvements 
which have gradually led to the present 
establishments for government, education, 
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benevolence, and justice. This account 
of the people and their establishments 
leads naturally to the productive economy, 
which closes the work, as resulting from 
the means the people have been shown to 
possess for calling into beneficial action 
the natural state at first deseribed.’’ 


This general sketch of the plan of 
the work will convey a far better idea 
of it than such partial extracts as our 
scanty limits would permit us to make. 
We need only say that no accessible 
source of information seems to have 
been neglected ; and we presume that 
the descent of property, where it can 
be learned, will not be omitted. Whe- 
ther genealogy and family history will 
fall into the plan, these town districts 
do not afford us an example; but we 
may remark that the biography of 
eminent natives, &c. has not been over- 
looked. With the sensible yet erudite 
dissertations on the antiquities of the 
district we have been much pleased. 
Mr. Petrie (we presume) has ventured 
‘* one little mile” forth into the adjoin- 
ing county of Donegal, in order to give 
a description of the Grianan of Aileach, 
or “ the hill-palace built of stone,” of 
the ancient Kings of the North of Ire- 
land. The ruins remain about six feet 
above the surface, on the summit of a 
small but lofty mountain; and two 
plates are given of its plan, with se- 
veral sketches of the rude and unce- 
mented masonry, of a character re- 
sembling that which in Greece has 
been termed Cyclopean. The identity 
of this hill palace is shown by pas- 
sages from several manuscripts of the 
earliest age, and particularly by a 
descriptive poem on the Dinnsearchus, 
‘*an Irish topographical work of very 
high antiquity, if not, as Dr. O’Conor 
states, the earliest treatise of the kind 
which any country now possesses.” 


‘¢ Next to the Grianan of Aileach, the 
most remarkable remain of antiquity con- 
nected with the point is that called St. 
Columb’s Stone, situated in the garden of 
Belmont, on the Greencastle-road, about 
a mile from Derry. It is marked on the 
map of the siege, made by Neville (in 
1689). The stone, which is of gneiss, 
exhibits the sculptured impression of two 
feet, right and left, of the length of ten 
inches each, but is otherwise unmarked 
with the chisel. Its general form and 
measurements will appear from the annex- 
¢d woodcut, 
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“Though this monument is held in 
great veneration, there is no tradition 
connected with its origin worthy of no- 
tice. It appears, however, to have been 
one of the inauguration stones of the 
ancient Irish Kings or Chiefs of the dis- 
trict. That stones of this kind, as well as 
rude stone chairs, were used in the se- 
veral district territories, appears not only 
from the existence of several to this day, 
but also from the testimony of the poet 
Spenser, who thus speaks of them in his 
interesting View of the State of Ireland: 
‘ They used to place him that shalbe their 
Captaine, upon a stone alwayes reserved 
for that purpose, and placed commonly 
upon a hill. In some of which I have 
seen formed and ingraven a foot, which 
they say was the measure of their first 
Capitaine’s foot, whereon he standing re- 
ceives an oath to preserve all the auncient 
former customes of the country inviolable, 
and then deliver up the succession peace- 
ably to his Tanist, and then hath a wand 
delivered unto him by some whose proper 
office that is, after which, descending from 
the stone, he turneth himselfe round, 
thrice forward and thrice backward.’ It 
is not, perhaps, improbable, that this 
stone may be the identical one appropri- 
ated to the inauguration of the Kings of 
Aileach, from a period even antecedent to 
the establishment of Christianity in the 
country. That a stone consecrated to that 
purpose anciently existed at Aileach ap- 
pears from a passage in the Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick.’’ 

We now have only to remark, in 
addition, that the various interesting 
maps, &c. with which this volume is 
illustrated, are executed with surpass- 
ing beauty and delicacy: as are the 
plates of fossils and botanical speci- 
mens. We greatly admire the minute- 
ness of the maps, as it is conducive to 
accuracy, though trying to the eyes ; 
but perhaps there is no sufficient rea- 
gon why the “‘ writing” (that is, the 
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engraved inscriptions) should be so 
excessively small. 


The History of the County of Dublin. 
By John D’Alton, Esq. M.R.IA. 
Barrister-at-law. 8vo, pp. 952. 

The Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin. By the Same. 8vo. pp. 492. 


THE systematic county history, pro- 
ceeding in a regular and well-digested 
course of territorial and gentilitial de- 
tail, appears to be peculiar to England; 
nor has it been imitated even in the 
sister countries of Scotland or Ireland. 
This is certainly a matterof surpriseand 
of regret, and though we have too much 
cause to differ from the author before 
us in concluding that all, or indeed 
any great proportion of the surface of 
our own island has been properly and 
thoroughly described, still we should 
rejoice to see county topographers at 
work in parts of Ireland as well as in 
parts of England. The statistical and 
agricultural surveys, though embracing 
many of the most important and valu- 
able features of topography, are of a 
composition essentially distinct from 
the regular English county history, 
which is mainly devoted to the descent 
of property and of families ; in its ear- 
lier portions more immediately subser- 
vient to general history, and in its mo- 
dern and private bearings respective of 
local interests, manorial rights, contin- 
gent claims, and family connexions. 
Mr. D’Alton seems to have some idea 
of such a work; and indeed we might 
naturally expect that a Barrister would 
be chiefly familiar with pedigrees and 
title-deeds ; yet we suspect that the 
barristers of Ireland are generally more 
conversant with the flowers of rheto- 
ric, and certainly that is the case with 
the counsellor before us, besides which 
he is greatly attached to the wild 
flowers of nature, and devotes many a 
half page to their botanical descrip- 
tion. We should be willing to admit 
excuses for both of these redundancies 
(though it is true they make his vo- 
lume somewhat thick and heavy), if 
our legal friend had shown himself 
equally proficient in his main business 
of the descent of property and fami- 
lies. But we are sorry to say we 
cannot in that respect give him praise 
for anything but industry, and that 
industry not of the best description, 
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He has assembled, it is true, a consi- 
derable collection of facts, but they 
seem to have been principally gleaned 
from former publications, and are not 
rendered so complete as they might 
have been by research in the record 
offices, nor are they fortified by refer- 
ence to authorities. Then, as to ar- 
rangement, they form a motley group, 
put together no otherwise than chro- 
nologically, and consequently the 
narrative, when it treats of any sub- 
jects connected with the same place, 
is anything but a lucid one; as, for 
instance, under Tallagh, the monastery, 
bishopric, and the vicarage, instead of 
being treated separately, are taken up 
and laid down alternately, interlarded 
with fragments relating to general 
history, to the castle, the commerce 0; 
the town, &c. &c. 

But this is daylight itself in com- 
parison with Mr. D’Alton’s histories 
of families, which are altogether the 
most extraordinary and absurd it has 
ever been our fortune to. encounter. 
With him identity or even similarity 
of name is not merely a presumptive 
but a positive proof of consanguinity. 
All the Taylors or the Smiths are 
members of one great house; and 
M‘Adam has the best claim of any 
man to be the lineal heir of the pro- 
genitor of mankind. At Clontarf (p. 
94) he encounters the family of Ver- 
non, and after informing his readers 
that the Vernons spread into Oxford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
Essex, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, Surrey, 
Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Hunting- 
donshire, Kent, Staffordshire, and Lei- 
cestershire, he treats them with dis- 
cursive anecdotes relating to these and 
other branches, mixed up in one con- 
fused throng, and continuing for se- 
veral pages. The same with the spread- 
ing name of Talbot, from p. 191 to p. 
210; and with “ the family of Taylor,” 
from p. 288 to p. 297, forgetting nei- 
ther John Taylor the Water Poet, nor 
Silas Taylor the antiquary, nor Dr. 
Brook Taylor the mathematician, nor 
Sir Robert Taylor the architect, nor 
Mr.Thos. Taylor the Platonist, nor even 
Lieut. Taylour of the Tigris 1809, 
Capt. Taylor of the Sparrow, and 
Capt. B.W. Taylor of the Apollo 1813. 
Then at Fieldstown we encounter ‘‘ the 
family of de la Field,” which includes 
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the Counts of la Field in Lorraine, the 
de Ja Feldes and Delafields all over 
England, the puritan Dr. Field and 
the bishop Dr. Field, and concluding 
with ‘‘ various members of the family” 
to be “ traced at Islington, at Wood- 
ford in Essex, at Kingston upon Hull, 
at Camden Hill, Kensington, and in 
Lancashire”!!! 

In p. 707 we find quoted, without 
remark, a passage of Campion’s His- 
tory of Ireland, that the Earl of Kil- 
dare, temp. Hen. VIII. married a 
daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, though 
one might suppose that the history of 
Lady Jane Grey and her sisters was 
tolerably well known ; but we will not 
criticise farther than to make two slight 
remarks upon the following account of 


“‘ RANELAGH, a suburb [of Dublin], 
returned in 1821 as containing 913 inha- 
bitants, and whose population, in the cen- 
sus of 1831, was increased to 1988. 

*« At the back of the town a large man- 
sion, surrounded by venerable trees, has 
passed through some strange vicissitudes ; 
once the seat of a Protestant Bishop of 
Derry, it became subsequently a place of 
public entertainment, from whose gardens 
Crosbie made his memorable atrial ascent 
in 1785; and itis now a nunnery for religi- 
ous of the Carmelite order, having a school 
attached, where about fifty children re- 
ceive a gratuitous education.’’ 


It should here have been stated that 
Ranelagh gave the title of Viscount to 
the family of Jones, in the year 1628, 
and that that title is still existing, the 

resent Lord being the seventh who 
one borne it. The third Viscount was 
also Earl of Ranelagh from 1677 to his 
death s. p. in 1711.* It might also have 





* In the interim between the death of 
the Earl of Ranelagh in 1711, and the 
Viscounty being allowed to his cousin 
and heir male in 1759, the title had been 
conferred on another family. Sir Ar- 
thur Cole, Bart. was created Baron of 
Ranelagh in 1715, but died without issue 
in 1754. Beatson says the title of Sir 
Arthur Cole was Baron Ranelagh, co. 
Weaford ; and that of the Jones’s Rane- 
lagh, co. Wicklow; whilst Lodge and 
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been noticed that the 3rd Viscount, who 
was Paymaster of the Forces to King 
William the Third, carried the name 
of Ranelagh to the vicinity of Chelsea 
Hospital, and that the London Rane- 
lagh was afterwards a still more fa- 
mous “‘ place of public entertainment ” 
than even the Dublin one. Indeed, 
the latter was probably established in 
imitation of it. 

Mr. D’Alton’s second work, which 
is an offset of the former, and printed 
in a uniform shape, does not require a 
very lengthened notice at our hands. 
We cannot cag him as a biographer; 
for, as in his topography, he sacri- 
fices every other arrangement to chro- 
nology (for a specimen turn to pp. 336 
et seq. where under the assumed title 
of a life of Archbishop Hoadly, a 
great diversity of matters relating to 
general ecclesiastical history are jum- 
bled into one paragraph). His earlier 
lives are of course derived from Ware 
and other standard works: whilst the 
memoirs of the later Archbishops are 
exceedingly meagre. Following the 
regularseries, are memoirs of the titular 
Archbishops nominated by the Pope 
since the Reformation, and the avthor’s 
materials for these seem to be better 
than for the preceding. We extract 
the following notice of quick travelling 
from Ireland, made by Mr. John Car- 
penter (afterwards Archbishop) in 
1767. 

‘* I embarked (he writes to Dr. Curry) 
on the 18th instant. I landed that night 
at Holyhead, set out next morning in the 
van for Chester, which I reached after 
a great deal of fatigue on the 20th, and 


that same day took post for London, where 
T arrived on the 24th. . . . . The 
great expedition of this journey was ex 
pensive, but it was necessary, as my Lord 
had been here a fortnight.’’ 


His object was to consult with old 
Lord Taaffe, who had come from Si- 


lesia to “‘ agitate” the Roman Catholic 
claims at the English court, 





Archdall call the latter co. Dublin, and 
give no county for the former, 





The Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson, by Isaak Walton, 
12mo.—This is a republication, in a neat 
and manual form, of the excellent biogra- 
phies by Isaak Walton, with the notes and 
ornamental illustrations adapted by Mr, 


Major. The former are chiefly biographi- 
cal, and form an useful and suitable andi. 
tion to the work ; the latter, though neatly 
engraved, are not all designed in the 
purest or most appropriate taste : witness 
the poor conceits of placing Bishop Mor 
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ley within a star of the order of the Garter, 
and Bishop Jewel within ajewelled cross ; 
the anachronism of Dr. Henry Hammond 
backed by the Radcliffe Library ; and the 
view of Paul’s Cross tricked out with 
Strawberry Hill gothic. Several, both of 
views and heads, are reduced nearly to 
vanishing point, merely to accommodate 
their frames. However, there are many 


that are unexceptionable, (because un- 
burthened with the injudicious borders,) 
and on the whole this is a pleasing edition 
of a justly favourite work. 


Perspective simplified, or the principles 
of the art as laid down by Dr. Brook 
Taylor, familiarly illustrated by Z. Lau- 
rence.—The superiority of Dr. Taylor’s 
treatise appears to have rendered any 
further work on the subject of perspec- 
tive superfluous, which was not based on 
the principles laid down by him. The 
application of these principles to practice 
has, however, led to the production of 
many volumes, the size and number of 
which have been the means of preventing 
them from being generally useful. An 
improvement on Feng works sug- 
gested itself to the present author as 
wanted, and this improvement was to con- 
centrate the subject into a few of the most 
essential theorems and problems, applying 
them to plain examples illustrated in the 
most familiar manner ; this he has effected 
in a volume, the size of which cannot 
deter any reader. The treatise is plainly 
and perspicuouly written, and illustrated 
with a number of diagrams, some of which 
may be raised from the surface of the 
engraving the more completely to explain 
the problem. The work cannot but prove 
useful to every student of perspective. 


Mr. Mackinnon’s Speech in the House 
of Commons on the motion for a committee 
to take into consideration the more eligible 
site for the -two Houses of Parliament 
comes, we think, rather too late; the 
commencement of the works, by forming 
the river wall, having at the time of the 
motion incurred a very serious expense. 
The difficulty which would arise in finding 
an appropriate site, and the delay which 
wo a occur if the Parliament had de- 
termined on the change, are powerful con- 
siderations in favour of retaining the 
structure on its present site. The prox- 
imity of the water to the Houses of Par- 
liament is, we think, a great benefit to the 
present structure, not on account of the 
very puerile argument that the safety of 
the members in case of tumult would be 
thereby secured, but from the supply of 
pure air, which at all times will be af. 
forded, and the certainty,of no buildings 
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being erected in that direction. Ifa new 
site were chosen, it would sooner or later 
be encompassed with dwellings, while the 
present has certainly a great advantage in 
this regard, as the proximity of the Abbey 
secures it from encroachment on that 
side, and the river protects it on the other. , 
We do not see, after balancing the advan- 
tages of the present site against the alleged 
disadvantages, that a better situation, or 
one more convenient as affording greater 
facilities for business, could be found than 
the present. 


Conversations on Nature and Art. 
Second Series. 12mo.—This is a pleasing 
compilation of ‘‘ entertaining knowledge,’’ 
lightly touching on many curious matters 
which arise in the investigations of the 
naturalist and philosopher, and arranged 
in the form of conversations, in a manner 
likely to attract and interest juvenile 
readers. 


Ethelbert, a Poem, by B. P. Smith.— 
This poem is written in a plain and rather 
familiar style, or, as musicians would call 
it, pitched in a low key; yet we prefer it 
to the shufiling, vapouring, stilty diction 
now in vogue, where we too often find our 
poets using the verbiage of the news- 
papers. There are many things to correct 
and many to improve in the poem; but 
the Poet will do this best himself, as 


‘* From idols purge your fair Albion’s 
land.’’ - 


A place should not be called both Du- 
novern and Dunovernum. One would not 
use both London and Londinum, or Lon- 
don and Augusta. The word obedience 
should not be used but as a trisyllable. 
These are specks on the surface ; but every 
author should, from respect to the public, 
make his work as perfect as possible ; and 
that cannot be done without much labour, 
or, as Horace would say, ‘‘ without sweat 
and dust.” 


Historical Memoirs of the Queens of 
England. By Hannah Lawrance. 8vo. 
—These lives reach from good Queen 
Maude to Eleanor of Castile; and- the 
author has an intention of proceeding with 
her biography till she reaches more modern 
times, The work is on the whole written 
very well. In some places the style is a 
little too ambitious,. but that fault does 
not often occur. Considerable informa- 
tion is collected, which is very well and 
judiciously combined and formed into a 
narrative; and the tenth and thirteenth 
chapters, containing an account of the 
rise of poetry and of the fine arts, are of 
considerable interest, 
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Brendallah: a Poem, by Thomas Eagles. 
—This being a long poem, we cannot ac- 
company the story in detail; but of the 
execution we can give a few short speci- 
mens, which will show at least some origi- 
nality in the author’s mode of expression, 
and the many new forms of grammar and 
syntax with which he has enriched our 
language. 

** Brendallah was this favour’d Vizier’s name, 


And did within the Sultan’s soul imbrue 
The love of virtue.” P. 4. 


“‘ Now from his breast the Vizier took a key, 
And quick applied it to the ry ee lock; 
And then his eye around would timidly 


Survey the dreary arch—his hand did ~~ 
12 


These rhymes occur again. The accu- 
sative case being dismissed, we have— 
“The parching blast that sears the soul of 

Tre 17. 


* Whether I go or stay’s the same to J.”’ P. 28. 
“With th’ last request, the dying wish of 
He.” P16. _ 


We cull some other beauties : 
** Dost feel no love, no hate? aversion ?—What, 
Art thou so despicable, vile a thing, 
As not to haye one trait of Heaven’s eclat? 
Will nought their pathos to your bosom 
bring?” P. 29. 
“ Thou hast oe! depart agen. 
Fly off, fly off, for, oh! thou dost my bosom 
sadden.” P.37. 
“ You acted rightly ; and to guard against this 
I ’fore thee stood uncall’d, e’en at the very 
crisis.” VP. 48, 
“ This act I did commit—Heaven knows I did. 
And ’twas committed that 1 might obtain 
By force what you denied—this Moor Murcid 
1 did employ ”’ P. 124. 


“ But for the Vizier’s folly. This esture 
Was solely caused by him :—he did the King 
assure.” P.157. 


** By so much light to shew the still owl sate 
Upon a mouldering tomb, with tufted a 
- 163. 


“‘ Halhad, thy brother, too, whose steel doth 
shine [tuine.”” P. 195° 
In deadly conflict for thee—Save him bel- 


mighty Allah, I’ve a mind to blade thee! 
Oh! powerful Statesman! mighty Senator ! 
Oh! vile deforsor! hated barrator!”’ P. 98. 
“They onward mov’d: the evening sun-ray 


shot 

And made dead foliage tintless, philomot.’’ 

Such are a few of the gems set within 
the brilliant circle of this lustrous ring. 
It is our intention to study the poem often 
and intently ; that we may have another 
opportunity of bringing more of its beau- 
ties to light. We shall expect to meet 
the author soon at breakfast at Mr. 
Rogers’s, when we shall, probably, hear 
his sentiments on poetical language and 
metre. ‘Till then, farewell! 


The Robber, a Tale, by the author of 
Richelieu. 3 vols—The author of this 
novel will excuse our not giving an ac- 
count of the narrative of fiction of which 
it is composed,—for the reputation which 

Gent. Mag. Vor. X. 
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he has acquired from his former produc- 
tions will, we presume, insure attention to 
the present. Yet we cannot rank it among 
those which afford much pleasure to the 
mind, either by the skilfulness of the nar- 
rative, the novelty or beauty of the cha- 
racters, or the variety and happiness of 
the incidents. The wonderful, the mys- 
terious, and the terrible, predominate too 
much ; there are too many villanous law- 
yers, murderous banditti, rascally no- 
bles, for our taste; not to speak of the 
flashes of lightning and peals of thunder 
which would frighten all honest people 
from their propriety. The characters and 
incidents being highly tragic and romantic, 
and of course most unusual, such as the 
author has drawn, are cramped and weak- 
ened by the late period of history in which 
the plot is laid, and which hardly admits 
a vraisemblance sufficient to satisfy the 
reader; they should have been thrown 
further back amid periods less known, and 
when their fiercer passions and lawless 
courses might have been indulged with 
less fear of discovery. and punishment. 
We do not wish to speak unkindly of any 
attempt to please the public taste ; but we 
think that the author of Richelieu can 
give us a work where the characters will 
possess more novelty, the incidents and 
events be more pleasing and natural, and 
the plot turn not on murders, fires, lost 
deeds, forgeries, idiots, and assassins ; 
but on the more common feelings and 
passions of our nature, acting upon the 
relations of domestic and social life. We 
should also recommend less description 
and narrative; and in its place more 
dialogue and drama. The present story 
moves too slowly and heavily through the 
long interval from one great and fearful 
event to another. There is some relief, 
however, amid the company of heroes high 
and low, who abound throughout, to find 
ourselves g some h t justices of 
the peace, who are drawn with some 
humour. Franklin Gray is an unfinished 
and ineffective sketch ; and the murder of 
Mona is a piece of unnecessary and gra- 
tuitous horror. The character of Silly 
John is scarcely within the pale of nature 
and truth, and there is little novelty in 
that of the selfish, ambitious, and wicked 
Earl of Dunemore. Upon the whole, the 
characters and situations in which they 
are placed, are too much removed above 
the ordinary scenes of life to engage our 
affections, while they are not sufficiently 
bold or picturesque to claim the high title 
of the romantic and imaginative tale. Yet 
some of the descriptions are vividly and 
elegantly painted, and the interest in parts 
is successfully maintained. This is as 
much as we can say amid very serious de- 
fects in the plan and conformation of the 


story. 
3H 
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FINE ARTS. 


NEW STATUES. 


We are glad to see memorials, the pro- 
ductions of the fine arts and the best 
ornaments of a civilised country, raised 
and raising in honour of distinguished 
men, in many parts of the kingdom. 
Those in London, to Nelson and Wel- 
lington, will proudly adorn the capital ; 
and in the provinces, the example is fitly 
followed. A colossal statue of the late 
Duke of Sutherland is about to be placed 
in a conspicuous situation on his vast 
Highland territory. 

A statue of Dr. Johnson, executed by 
Mr. Lucas, has been presented to his 
native city of Lichfield, by Mr. Chancel- 
lor Law. It is erected near the centre of 
the Market-place, opposite to the house 
in which Johnson was born. The pedes- 
tal stands ten feet, and the statue is seven 
feet more—the whole of a block of mag- 
nesian limestone, from Yorkshire, of re- 
markable beauty, which weighed nine 
tons. It is nearly as hard as granite, of 
dazzling whiteness, and is said never to 
turn green. The figure is in a sitting 
posture, seated a little awry in his chair, 
as was the doctor’s habit, and leaning with 
his face on his right hand. The bas- 
reliefs on the right and left sides, and 
front, represent—‘ Listening to Dr. Sa- 
cheverell preaching ;’ secondly, ‘Thus he 
was borne from School;’ and, thirdly, 
‘His Penance in Uttoxeter Market.’ In 
the first, he is carried by his father; in 
the second, he is on the shoulders of his 
schoolfellows ; in the third, he stands in a 
pensive mood, at an advanced period of life. 

On the last day of the Newcastle 
Scientific Meeting, a statue of Earl Grey, 
executed with great simplicity and dignity 
by Mr. Baily, R.A. was placed on the 
summit of the Grey column, erected by 
John and Benjamin Green, architects, at 
the north end of Grey Street, Newcastle. 
The total height of the column to the top 
of the figure is 133 feet; the diameter of 
the shaft is 9 feet 1l inches. The order 
is of the Roman Doric, and there is a 
staircase consisting of 164 steps to the 
top of the abacus of the capital, from 
which there is a fine panoramic view of 
the town and the surrounding country. 

A liberal subscription. has also com- 
menced at Newcastle for a monument to 
Lord Collingwood, the faithful friend and 
brave associate of the hero of Trafalgar. 
It will be erected in the northern part of 
the town, and their own great artist, 
Lough, will furnish the design. 

Three statues are in contemplation at 
Manchester ; a colossal one of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, which Lord F. Egerton 
has generously offered the town at his own 


expense ; one of Dr. Dalton, whose scien- 
tific attainments do honour to his native 
town, and which is to be done by a pub- 
lic subscription ; and the third to the late 
James Watt. Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
statue of Dr. Dalton, whichis completed, 
and now exhibiting at the Royal Institu- 
tion, is of white marble, remarkably clear 
from blemish. The proportions are co- 
lossal; the venerable philosopher is re- 

resented as seated in his study chair, in 
his robe as a doctor of civil law; and his 
usual posture has been preserved with 
considerable skill, taste, and good effect. 
His right elbow rests on the chair; three 
of the fingers support the chin, and the 
fore finger extends upwards towards the 
ear. His left arm is upon that of the 
chair, and the hand rests upon the upper 
edges of a volume, which is 84 go by 
the seat. His left leg is crossed over the 
right knee, and the left foot, which would 
otherwise be unsupported, rests upon a 
crucible, in which is a retort; and upon 
the ground beside them is lying a scroll, 
inscribed with some of the symbols used 
by the Doctor in denoting the atomic 
composition of bodies. In a shield at the 
back of the chair is engraven, ‘‘ John Dal- 
ton, D.C.L.”’ and on one side, ‘* Francis 
Chantrey, sculptor, 1837.”’ 

The pupils of the late Henry Earle, 
Esq. have caused a bust to be erected in 
the Museum of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, as a tribute to the memory of one 
who was long an honour, not only to the 
profession which he dignified, but to the 
age in which he lived. The bust has been 
executed by Behnes, who is well known 
in this line of art, and exhibits the calm 
and dignified expression of the original. 
A handsome marble pedestal, on which it 
is to be placed, bears this inscription :— 
“« Henry Earle ; presented by his pupils 
and friends, 1838.’’ 


The splendid collections of objects of 


art that belonged to the great Canova, 
and to Cicognora (the author of the 
History of Sculpture), are speedily to be 
brought to the hammer, at Venice. Few 
opportunities have ever presented them- 
selves so worthy the attention of a go- 
vernment desirous of enriching its national 
collections, or of the noble and the opu- 
lent who encourage the arts by their 
patronage. The collection of Cicognora 
is particularly rich in its series of Nielles, 
by Florentine, Roman and Venetian 
artists; and in engravings by the most 
eminent of the Italian, French and Ger- 
man schools, from the origin of the art 
till the death of Cicognora. The series of 
Italian engravings is quite complete. 
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Lithographed Drawings of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, by Joun C. 
Bourne ; with a brief topographical and 
descriptive account of the origin, pro- 
gress, and general execution of that great 
national work, by Jonn Britton, F.S.A. 
Imperial folio, part I, Ackermann.—This 
work is a sufficient evidence that, without 
leaving England, — confining ourselves, 
moreover, to the unpromising subject of 
a railway, with all its mechanical and 
commercial associations, ample scope is 
afforded to the artist for making effective 
and interesting pictures of scenery, build- 
ings, and figures. A more singular com- 
bination of the pictorial and the scientific 
than is shewn in some of the drawings 
before us, cannot be easily imagined. 
The artist, a pupil of Mr. John Pye, the 
eminent landscape engraver, has secured 
credit to himself, and added to that of his 
master, by the accuracy and spirit of his 
delineations, and the effective manner in 
which he has transferred his original 
drawings to stone. The style of these 
drawings, and the circumstances of their 
publication by the youthful artist, reminds 
us of some parallelism to both in the 
‘** Tllustrations of Old and New London 
Bridges,’”” by Edw. W. Cooke. That 
truly interesting and beautiful work was 
produced by a young engraver, who had 
studied under his father, and who shewed 
in those drawings, and confirmed by his 
subsequent practice, that he possessed the 
higher qualities of art necessary to his 
becoming an original and skilful painter. 
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As Mr. Cooke has in a few years attained 
deserved eminence, we may venture to 

redict that the artist of the series of il- 
ustrations, now under notice, will speedily 
rank amongst the first landscape painters 
of our age. 

Mr. Bourne, a tyro in publication, has 
secured the valuable aid of a veteran au- 
thor, whose observations and descriptive 
notices, accompanying the first number, 
evince his usual tact and discrimination. 
The accuracy of the descriptive details is 
guaranteed by the official nature of the 
sources whence they are derived, consti- 
tuting them a most appropriate accom- 
paniment to the drawings. The work is 
to be completed in four parts, comprising 
a map and thirty-two views on the line. 
Of these the present part contains eight, 
besides a wood-cut. All of these are 
excellent, but we would particularly di- 
rect attention to the ‘‘ Viaduct over the 
Avon,’’ the ‘* Woolverton Embankment,’’ 
the “ East Face of the Watford Tunnel,’’ 
and, as a strikingly different subject, the 
‘* Bridge under the Hampstead Road.’’ 
One of the chief characteristics of this 
publication, is its representing parts of the 
works on the line during their progress ; 
which will thus perpetuate some exceed- 
ingly picturesque and curious scenes. 
Upon the whole, the work will be found 
to be a successful rival of the recent pub- 
lications by Harding, Stanfield, &c. and, 
whilst equally adapted to grace the draw- 
ing-room table, will be useful as well as 
pleasing to practical men. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
History and Biography. 

Introduction to the study of Ecclesi- 
astical History. By J. G. Dow11ne. 
8vo. 9s. 

Strictures on the Life of William Wil- 
berforce. By Tuomas Ciarxson, M.A. 
8vo. 5s, 

Refutation of the Mistatements and 
Calumnies contained in Mr. Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. respecting 
the Messrs. Ballantyne. By the Trustees 
and Son of the late Mr. James BALLAN- 
TYNE. 86vo. 

Lives of Dramatists. (Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, vol, CVI.) 12mo. 6s. 


Travels, Topography, &c. 

Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia. By Major T. L. Mrr- 
CHELL, F.G.S. and M.R.G.S. Surveyor- 

« (90 plates), 2 vols, 8vo, 27, 


Travels in the three Great Empires of 
Austria, Russia, and Turkey. By C. B. 
Ex.iort, M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 

Letters from the West Indies, 1836-7. 
By W. Luoyp, M.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Letters from Madeira in 1834, with an 
Appendix to 1838. By Jonn Driver. 
4s. Gd. 

Hand Book. Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Piedmont. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Guide through Ireland. By J. Fra- 
SER. 12mo. 12s. 

A Pleasure Tour to Ireland. 
2s. 6d. 

Legends of Leicester, in the Olden 
Time. By T. Fearuerstong, author of 
Midsummer Days in Italy. 8vo. 

Richardson’s Descriptive Companion 
through Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 12mo. 
6s. 


12mo. 


Divinity. 
Milleniarism Unscriptural, or a Glance 
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at the Consequences of that Theory. 
12mo. 4s. 

Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, on 
Swedenborg’s Writings. By the Rev. A. 
CuiissoLp. vo. 75. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Louisa A. Lowrie, of 
the Northern Indian Mission. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Letters on the Writings of the Fathers. 
By Misopapisticus. Crown Avo. 5s. Gd. 


Narrative of Henry John Marks, for- 
merly a Jew, now a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, written by himself; with an 
Introduction by the Rev. C. B. Tayier, 
M.A. 


Strictures upon some parts of the Ox- 
ford Tracts. By the Rev. J. H. Browne. 
Bvo. Ge. 

Typical Sermons. 
Crose. 12mo. 5s. 

Carey on the Evidences and Corrup- 
tions of Christianity. vo. 8s. 

Three Hundred Ordination Questions. 
1s, 6d. 


By the Rev. F. 


Novels. 


Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. 
Guascocr, R.N. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Probus; or, Rome in the Third Cen- 
tury. By the Author of Letters from 
Palmyra. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Zenobia ; or the Fall of Palmyra. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 128. 

The Last Days of Aurelian, By the 
Author of Zenobia. 2 vols. 12s. 

Burton ; or the Sieges. 2 vols. 12mo. 
108. 6d. 

Aristomenes: a tale of Greeve. 2 vols. 
Bvo. li. le. 


By Capt. 
post 8vo. 


Science. 

An Attempt to develope the Law of 
Storms by means of facts. By Lieut.- 
Col. W. Retry, C.B. 8vo. 

A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines; containing a clear exposition 
of their principles and practice. By A. 
Une, M.D. Part I. 8vo. Se. 

Sketch of the Civil Engineering of 
North America, By Davip Stevenson, 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. 

The Elements of Political Economy. 
By F. Waytanp, Esq. 18mo. 2s. 

Rara Mathematica; or, a Collection of 
Treatises on the Mathematics, and on 
subjects connected with them, from an- 
cient inedited manuscripts. No. I. 8vo. 


Medicine. 

A Treatise on Neuralgia. By R. Row- 
LAND, M.D. 8vo. 68. 

The Science of the Cerebro-Spinal 
Phenomena attempted, by J. S. Waven, 
M.D. 12mo. 6s. 

An Experimental Essay on the Physio- 
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loey of the Blood. By C. Mairrann, 
M.D. 8vo. 2s. 
Natural History. 

History of the British Zoophytes. 
G. Jounston, M.D. ®vo. 30s. 

The Zoological Gardens; with fifty- 
three illustrations. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Hortus Lignosus Londinensis. 
C. Loupvon, F.L.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Christian Naturalist. By the Rev. 
EF. Buper. 12mo., 3s. 

Language. 


A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. J. Bosworru, LL.D. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. royal 8vo. 30s. The same, 
with a Dissertation on the Origin and Con- 
nexion of the Germanic Tongues. 2. 2s. 
The Dissertation separate, 20s. 

A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language. By J. Norpuemer. Royal 
Bvo. 15s. 

Publications of the Surtees Society. 

The Charters of Endowment, Invento- 
ries, and Account Rolls of the Priory of 
Finchale, in the County of Durham. 8vo. 
11. Bs. 

Sanctuarium Dunelmense et Sanctua- 
rium Beverlacense, or Registers of the 
Sanctuaries of Durham and Beverley. 8vo. 
lis. 


By 


By J. 


BEDFORDSHIRE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Committee of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen has been formed to conduct and 
superintend the execution and publication 
of a series of Bedfordshire Views, which 
will consist of the most interesting 
Churches and Buildings of antiquity, 
Gentlemen's Seats, ancient Manor-houses, 
Street-views, and the most picturesque 
scenes in all parts of the county. The 
plates are proposed to be in lithography, 
from original drawings. There will be 
about ten parts; each consisting of four 
engravings. The Honorary Secretary to 
the Committee is the Rev. FE. R. William- 
son. 

In noticing this Prospectus, a few ob- 
servations occur to us, which we cannot 
allow the opportunity of offering to escape. 
It is in the first place remarkable that 
this proposition should originate in the 
only county which is already fnrnished 
with a series of views of this description. 
We allude to those by the late Mr. Thos. 
Fisher, F.S.A. We do not consider this 
as any objection to the undertaking ; it 
merely shows that a topographical taste, 
like others, grows in proportion to its 
food. The present proposers say that 
they want some views more pleasing and 
picturesque ; and, further, that they lock 
upon the work as a great step towards the 
commencement of a County History, 
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We would here remark that this result 
must depend on the nature and value of 
the letterpress with which the plates shall 
be accompanied ; otherwise we think that 
forty picturesque views can do little to- 
wards raising the structure of a County 
History : nor will they, if drawn on stone, 
be afterwards available for insertion in 
such a work. The most effectual method 
of promoting County Histories, as it ap- 
pears to us, will be found to be this,—to 
print, by subscription, a small impression 
of such materials as are of frequently re- 
curring use, as Sir R. C. Hoare did for 
Wiltshire in his Repertorium Wiltunense ; 
and with the addition of county docu- 
ments and records not printed by the 
Record Commissions, to place such col- 
lections in the hands of several gentle- 
men of talent and leisure in each county, 
to fill up their lacuna, and to work out 
more minute researches in their own 
neighbourhoods. To make collections 
at the County Library is an excellent 
method; but the spirit of collection 
should be kept alive by occasional print- 
ing and circulation of the most useful 
materials. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

ATranslation of Dr. Buckland’s Bridge- 
water Treatise has appeared at Paris, in 
2 vols. 8vo. by M. Doyére; and an 
abridgement of the same, by M. Joly. 

M. Marcel de Serres, a well-known 
Geologist, has just published a work on 
the Cosmogony of Moses, compared with 
the fact of Geology. 

M. Rénouard, son of the celebrated 
bookseller, has just published a work on 
the Rights of Authors, in Literature, 
Science, and the Fine Arts. 

The Russian Government has just pub- 
lished a magnificent volume in folio, of 
Observations .by Professor Struve, of Dor- 
pat, on the system of Double Stars. 
These observations extend from 1824 to 
1237, and were made with one of Frauen- 
hoffer’s largest and most perfect instru- 
ments. 

Philadelphia has become quite the 
Leipzig of America. A Book Fair is held 
every year, in the spring, and booksellers 
from all parts of the Union then assem- 
ble. This year there were present 113 
venders, and 130 purchasers. 

M. Letronne, one of the first Greek 
Scholars and Antiquaries in France, has 
announced, in the Journal des Savans, 
that some of the Egyptian papyri, possess- 
ing great interest, may possibly be pub- 
lished. But, with one exception, he has 
not stated the subjects of his discoveries ; 
this exception consists of inedited frag- 
ments of Thespis, Ibycus, Sappho, Ana- 
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creon, Pindar, Euripides, Timotheus, &c. 
found in a Treatise on Logic, in which 
these fragments, consisting only of one 
or two verses, are given as examples. 
The MS. is of the second or third century 
before Christ—a degree of antiquity be- 
longing to only a very few of the papyri 
hitherto discovered in Egypt. 

The French papers tell us that a Sig. 
Guglielmo Marzano has published, ih the 
Venice Gazette, of the 14th of Septem- 
ber, an important discovery which he has 
made in searching through the private 
archives of the town of Bologna. He 
professes to be able to prove that Za Pu- 
celle d’ Orléans belonged to the old family 
of the Marquis Ghislieri, that she was 
the daughter of Ferrante Ghislieri, who 
was obliged to fly from Bologna in the 
year 1401, when Giovanni Bentivoglio 
usurped the sovereign power in that re- 
public. 

A new Society has been formed in 
France, to be called the ‘‘ Société Fran- 
gaise pour la propagation et le Progrés 
des Sciences Naturelles.’’ Those who be- 
long to it take shares, and its objects are, 
Ist, to generalize and facilitate the public 
instruction of natural sciences ; 2ndly, to 
render the taste for these sciences an ob. 
ject of popular study ; and 3rdly, to assist 
even savans in their pursuits, by regulat- 
ing classification and nomenclature. The 
principal centre of this Society will be in 
Paris, but it will have auxiliary Societies 
in Marseilles, Nantes, Havre, Strasbourg, 
Clermont, and the Pyrenees. 

The Emperor of Russia has founded a 
Professorship in the University of Kasan, 
for the purpose of teaching the Chinese 
language. The _archimandrite, Daniel, 
who has resided at Pekin, has been ap- 
pointed to it, and a great number of Chi« 
nese books and MSS. have been pur- 
chased by the government. There are 
now four Professors of Oriental languages 
in this university ; the three others being 
for the Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Tartar, 
and Mongolian tongues. 

King Louis Philippe has sent the deco 
ration of Commander of the Legion of 
Honour to the celebrated traveller, Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt, and also to the 
Genevese botanist, M. de Candolle. He 
has not confined his honours to men of 
science, for he has sent the same mark of 
distinction to Prince Puckler Moskau ; 
MM. Blumenbach, Heeren, and Creut- 
zer, Professors at the Universities of 
Goettingen and Heidelberg, have been 
made Chevaliers of the same order. 

A catalogue of the MSS. in the Sena. 
torial Library of the city of Leipzig, has 
lately appeared. The assistance of scho-~ 
lars, versed in every department of lite, 
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rature, has been procured, to render this 
work as satisfactory as possible, by the 
accurate description of the various MSS. 

The third volume of the Travels of the 


celebrated Niebuhr, in Arabia, which was . 


in the press at Copenhagen nearly sixty 
years ago, but destroyed by a fire in the 
printing office, is now again in the press 
at Hamburgh. 

TWenty years ago Ritter published the 
first edition of his Geography of Eastern 
Asia, in one middle sized 8vo. volume; 
now the work has increased to six huge 
volumes, each containing from 1000 to 
1200 pages. No other language contains 
such a mass of valuable materials on Asia, 
collected and arranged by a !man of first 
rate acquirements. 

In a review of twelve different editions 
of Thucydides, carried on through several 
numbers of the Berlin Jahrbiicher der 
wissenschaftliche Kritik for October 1837, 
Dr. Arnold’s is described as by far the 
most remarkable of all that have appeared 
out of Germany; and the reviewer states 
that Dr. A. stands alone among the 
foreign editors who have commented on 
Thucydides, in his knowledge of all that 
has been done by German scholars for 
the illustration of that author. 

AnalectaGrammatica, maximam partem 
Anecdota, 2 parts, royal 8vo. Vienna, 
1837.—Two books of Claudus Sacerdos, 
and several productions of the gram- 
marian Probus, are now published, for 
the first time, in this collection, of which 
they form the chief part. Critical and 
explanatory notes are added, with an 
ample index, a literary and historical in- 
troduction, and fac-similes from the very 
old and celebrated MS. which is in the 
Imperial Library of Bobbio. The whole 
— an important gap in Roman 
philology 


A splendid work on Painting on Glass, 
embracing specimens from the twelfth 
century to the present time, is announced 
at Paris by F. de Lasteyrie. The work 
will be completed in about thirty folio 
livraisons, at 36 francs each. 

A curious work on the trades and pro- 
fessions of Paris, drawn up jin the thir- 
teenth century, and known under the 
name of the ‘‘ Livre des Métiers d’ Etienne 
Boileau,’”’ is now published entire, from 
a MS. in the King’s Library and the 
Archives of the Kingdom, with notes 
and an introduction, by G. B. Depping, 
in one vol. 4to. 

A new edition is announced by M. 
Pauthier, of Basile de Glencona’s Chi- 
nese and Latin Dictionary. It will be in 
imperial 8vo. (the former was in folio), 
and will be revised, corrected, and en- 
larged. (Oxford Herald.) 
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UNIVERSITIES. 


The following are the most important 
particulars of the “ Statistical Tllustra- 
tions of the Principal Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’’ communicated 
to the British Association by the Rev. 
H. L. Jones. 

The books used in compiling these Sta- 
tistical Tables, were the Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and University Calendars for 1838, 
and the Report on the Scotch Universi- 
ties, presented to the House of Commons 
in 1831: besides this, much private in- 
formation had been used in determining 
the value of fellowships, the number of 
members resident, &c. The College 
Revenues of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, were minutely detailed, and the 
result may be thus stated :— 

Oxford. Camb. 
Heads ofhouses. 24 .... 17 

Income ...... 18,350 
Fellows... .....+++ 

Income ...... 
Scholarships .... 
ome officers 

1 “2 15 


Dublin. 
1 


. 90002. 
re. 85 


Income 136,5002. ‘ c “93,3000. s ‘ ; 
Rent of Rooms.. 11,7307. .. 15,8607... 2,000/7. 
College Revenues 152,670/. . . 13,2687... 31,5002. 
The second table contained an account 
of all the members on the books, or boards 
of each university. The title S.M. or 
Student of Medicine, is peculiar to Ox- 
ford ; that of ten-year men is peculiar to 
Cambridge :— 
Oxford. Camb. Dublin. 
Noblemen.......... 78.... H6.... 3 
Doctors of Divinity.. 123....  56.... 
of Law 87.... coco 1B 
of Medicine. 30.... séoe 
of Music.... Resas 
Bachelors of Divinity 205.... 
Masters of Arts...... 2137.... 
Bachelors of Law.... 56.... 
of Medicine Bivece 
of Arts 951... 
of Music.... Rises 
Students of Law .... 39.... 

— of Medicine 4 
Fellow-Commoners.. 201.... 
Pensioners.......... 1325.... 
Servitors or Sizars.. see 
Ten-year Men 


The third table referred to the ranks of 
‘the members, and the stimulating forces— 
that is, the amount of pecuniary advan- 
tage offered for exertion :— 

Oxford. Camb. 
No. of Members .. 2,618 .. 3,430.... 

Coll. Revenues . 279,1702. 226,568/. .. 40,8002. 

Stimulating force, 
per head ....106/. 6s. .. 667 ., 280. 7s. 


The fourth table presents nothing re- 
markable ; the fifth declared the number 
of lecturers and professors :—London, 50 
Dumfries, 10—St Andrew's, li 


Dublin. 
1,422 
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Aberdeen, 28—Glasgow, 21—Edinburgh, 
30—Dublin, 29—Cambridge, 49—Oxford, 
32. The sixth table was a summary of 
the preceding. 

To found a Professorship of the Irish 
lan, at Trinity College, Dublin, the 
sum of 1,3007. has been already sub- 
scribed, including 100/. from the Lord 
Primate, and 50/. from the Archbishop 
of Tuam. The Board of Fellows will 
give chambers and 50/, a-year to the Pro- 
fessor. About 400/. more will complete 
this desirable object. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Eighth meeting of this Association 
was opened at Newcastle on Saturday the 
18th of August. The Earl of Burlington, 
the President of last year, being absent 
on the continent, Professor Whewell, 
V. P. took the chair; when the Secretary, 
the Rev. J. Yates, read the Report of the 
Council. It announced that a further 
addition had been made to the funded 
property of the institution, which now 
amounted to 5,500/7. 3 per cent. consols. 
The Council stated, that it had not ful- 
filled the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion, in procuring a report on the effects 
of Voltaic and Thermal Electricity in 
Crystallization, &c. on account of the 
difficulty of finding a person fully quali- 
fied to superintend the inquiries and ex- 
periments necessary for the elucidation 
of such a subject, The question of Inter- 
national Copyright it had resigned to her 
Majesty’s Government, and it congratu- 
lated the Association on the recent pas- 
sing of a law, completely in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Associa- 
tion. The Council lamented the loss of 
two foreign members, Professor Moll, of 
Utrecht, and Dr. Bowditch, of Boston; 
and announced the election of two new 
foreign Associates, Professors Dumas and 
Liebig. The astronomical observations 
made at Madras had been given for the 
use of the Association by the East India 
Company; and the reports of the Tidal 
Observations made at the expense of the 
Association had been placed in the cus- 
tody of the Royal Society. The Council 
had taken into consideration the subject 
of petitioning Parliament to remit the 
assessed taxes on the buildings belonging 
to literary and philosophical institutions, 
and had resolved not to interfere in the 
matter. 

The following list of the officers of sec- 
tions, recommended by the Council, was 
approved of by the meeting :— 

ection A.—Mathematics and Physics ; 
meeting in the Lecture-room of the Philo- 
sophical Society. President, Sir John 
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Herschel; Vice-Presidents, Sir David 
Brewster, Sir William Hamilton, Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, and Mr. F. Baily ; Secre- 
taries, Major Sabine, Rev. Professor 
Chevalier, and Professor Stevelly. 

Section B.—Chemistry and Mineralo- 
gy; in the County Court.—President, 
Rev. W. Whewell; Vice-Presidents, Dr. 
T. Thomson, and Dr. Daubeny ; Secre- 
taries, Dr. Miller, Dr. Apjohn, and Mr. 
Richardson of Newcastle. 

Section C.—Geology and Geography ; 
in the Music Hall.—President, Professor 
Lyell for Geology, and Lord Prudhoe for 
Geography ; Vice-President, Dr. Buck- 
land ; Secretaries, Mr. Trevelyan, Major 
Portlock, and Captain Washington. 

Section D.—Zoology and Botany; in 
the County Court.—President, Sir Wm. 
Jardine; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Greville, 
the Rev. L. Jenyns, and the Rev. F. W. 
Hope; Secretaries, Mr. G. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., Professor Owen, and Dr. Richard- 
son. 

Section E.—Medical Science; in Sur. 
geons’ Hall.—President, the Mayor of 
Newcastle; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. J. Fife, and Dr. Yelloly; Secre- 
taries, Mr. Greenhow and Dr. Vose. 

Section F.—Statistics; in the Old 
Academy of Arts.—President, Col. Sykes, 
F.R.S. ; Vice-Presidents, Sir C. Lemon, 
Messrs. C. R. Porter and C. W. Bigge; 
Secretaries, Messrs. Heywood, Wood, 
and J. A. Turner. 

Section G.—Mechanics; in the Music 
Hall.—President, Mr. Babbage; Vice- 
Presidents, Sir J. Robinson, Messrs. B. 
Donkin and G. Stevenson; Secretaries, 
Messrs. G. C. Vignolles, J. Webster, and 
R. Hawthorn. 

We shall first give a condensed account 
of the principal papers read in the diffe- 
rent sections throughout this scientific 
congress; and afterwards notice the gene- 
ral meetings and other occurrences. 


SECTION A. MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS, 


Monday. Prof. Stevelly (one of the 
Secretaries) first read the following re- 
ports :— 

1. That the Committee appointed to 
represent to Government the importance 
of reducing the Greenwich Observations 
on the Moon, had waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that the sum 
of 2,000/. had been appropriated for that 
purpose, which was placed at the disposal 
of the Astronomer Royal, who had under- 
taken to superintend the reductions. 

2. That the Reduction of the Stars, in- 
tended to form the enlarged catalogue of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, was in 
progress: that a small portion only of 
the original sum appropriated had been 


expended, but that, in all probability, the 
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whole would be required in the course of 
the ensuing year. 

3. That the reduction of the Stars in 
the Histoire Céleste, &c. was now in 
progress: that a small portion only of the 
sum appropriated had been expended, 
but that the whole amount would be re- 


quired. 

4. That the Sub-committee, appointed 
to arrange the establishment of an Obser- 
vatory at Liverpool, had laid a plan before 
the local authorities, who approved of the 
proposed arrangement, and expressed 
their readiness to carry it into effect as 
soon as the necessary power could be ob- 
tained from Parliament. 

Lieut.-Col. Reid, R.E. then read ‘A 
Report explaining the Progress made 
towards developing the Law of Storms, 
and a statement of what seems desirable 
should be further done to advance our 
knowledge of the subject.’ 

Sir John Herschel laid before the Sec- 
tion, — 1. ‘* Reduced Observations of 
1232 Nebule and Clusters of Stars, made 
in the years 1834, 5, 6, 7, 8, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, with the 20-feet reflector ; 
2. Reduced Observations of 1192 Double 
Stars of the Southern Hemisphere; 3. 
Micrometrical Measures of 407 principal 
Double Stars of the Southern Hemisphere, 
made at the Cape, with a 7-feet achro- 
matic equatorial telescope; 4. A list of 
the approximate places of 15 Planetary 
and Annular Nebule of the Southern 
Hemisphere, discovered with the 20-feet 
reflector; and 5, Drawings illustrative 
of the appearance and structure of 3 prin- 
cipal Nebule in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Tuesday. The first paper read, was 
** An Account of a Level Line measured 
from the Bristol Channel to the English 
Channel, during the years 1837-8, by Mr. 
Bunt, under the direction of a Committee 
of the British Association,’’ drawn up by 
the Rev. W. Whewell, one of the com- 
mittee.—Then followed, A Note on the 
effect of Deflected Currents of Air on the 
quantity of Rain, collected by a Rain- 
guage by Prof. A. D. Bache of Philadel- 
phia; and papers—On the Climate of 
North America, by Dr. Daubeny ;—On 
some points connected with the Theory of 
Light, by Prof. Powell ; and On the con- 
struction of a portable Mercurial Pendu- 
lum, by Mr. Dent. 

Wednesday. Prof. Whewell made a Re- 
port on the Discussions of Tides, per- 
formed under his directions, by means 
of the grant of money made for the pur- 
pose by the Association ; Mr. Russell, of 
Edinburgh, brought up the Report of the 
Committee (consisting of Sir John Robin- 
son and himself) on Waves; Sir D. 
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Brewster read.a paper on:some Prepara- 
tions of the Eye, by Mr. Clay Wallace, of 
New York; and another ona new kind of 
Polarity in Homogeneous Light, by him- 
self; Sir W. R. Hamilton made a com- 
munication relative to the Propagation of 
Light in vacuo; Sir J. Herschel, a Note 
on the structure of the vitreous humour of 
the Eye of the Shark ; and Mr. Ball, of 
C. C. Cambr. a paper, On the meaning of 
the arithmetical symbols for Zero and 
Unity, when used in general symbolical 
algebra. 

Thursday. On Subterranean Tempera- 
ture; and a notice of a Brine Spring, 
near Kissingten, Bavaria, which emits 
carbonic acid gas, by Prof. Forbes; A 
description of a Substitute for the Moun- 
tain Barometer in measuring Heights, by 
Sir John Robison; A communication 
respecting Halley’s Comet, by Sir John 
Herschel; On a new phenomenon of 
colour in certain specimens of Fluor Spar, 
by Sir D. Brewster ; On the Helm Wind 
of Crossfell, by the Rev. J. Watson; On 
the variation of the quantities of Rain 
which falls in different parss of the Earth, 
by Dr. Smith; On Binocular Vision, and 
on the Stereoscope, an instrument for il- 
lustrating its phenomena, by Prof. Wheat- 
stone (whose invention was highly com- 
mended by Sir D. Brewster and Sir John 
Herschel) ; and on a general Geometric 
Method, by the Rev. Charles Graves, 
F.T.C.D. 

Friday. Sir T. M. Brisbane reported 
the result of an experiment to determine 
the difference of Longitude between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. A letter was read, On 
the means adopted for correcting the local 
Magnetic Action of the Compass in iron 
steam ships, by G. B. Airy, esq. Astrono- 
mer Royal ; which was followed by a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Recalculation of the observa- 
tions of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity 
in Ireland, with additional elements,’’ by 
Prof. Lloyd; a report on the Magnetic 
Survey of the British Islands, by Major 
Sabine; four distinct papers on Vision, 
Light, and Diffraction, by Sir D. Brews- 
ter ; Some remarks on the propagation of 
Light in Chrystals, by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton; A description of an ancient Compass 
and Astronomical Box, belonging to the 
Duke of Northumberland ; A report of 
Meteorological Observations made at 
Plymouth, by Mr. Snow Harris ; and some 
other communications of a like character 
by other members. 


SECTION B. CHEMISTRY AND MINE- 
RALOGY. 
Monday. The following papers were 
read: On a native Diarseniate of Lead, 
found at Caldbeck Fell, Cumberland, by 
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Thomas Thomson, M.D. Prof. of Chemis- 
try, Glasgow ; Observations on the con- 
stitution of the Commercial Carbonate of 
Ammonia, by Mr. Scanlan; On the 
blackening of Nitrate’of Silver by Light, 
by the same; An Examination of Sphene, 
by Mr. Thomas Richardson; On the 
cific gravities of Nitrogen, Oxygen, 
ydrogen, and Chlorine ; and of the va- 
pours of Carbon, Sulphur, Arsenic, and 
Phosphorus, by Mr. Thomas Exley ; and, 
A qualitative analysis of the waters of the 
Dead Sea, by Mr. Murray. 

Tuesday. On some salts of Mercury, 
in which Chlorine and Cyanogen enter as 
component parts, by Mr. West; On Dia- 
betic Sugar, by Dr. T. Thomson; Ona 
new case of Chemical action of Light, in 
the decoloration of recent solutions of 
Caustic Potass of commerce, and on the 
nature of the colouring matter, by Mr. 
Robert Mallet ; On a new process for the 
extraction of Silver from Lead, by Mr. 
H. Pattinson (who stated that the quan- 
tity of Lead raised annually in England 
and Wales was about 45,500 tons, the 
whole of which contains Silver, at the 
average rate of about 5 oz. per ton) ; Ob- 
servations on some of the products of the 
action of Nitric Acid upon Alcohol, by 
Golding Bird, M.D.; On the possibility 
of obtaining, by voltaic action, crystalline 
metals, intermediate between the poles 
or electrodes, by the same; and, On a 
a blue pigment submitted to the Section 
last year by Dr. Traill, by Mr. R. Phillips. 

Wednesday. A Note on the constitu- 
tion of Salts, by Prof. Graham; On the 
influence of Voltaic Combination on Che- 
mical Action, by Dr. Andrews; a report, 
by Mr. R. Mallet, of the experiments, 
instituted at the command and with the 
funds of the Association, ‘‘ On the Ac- 
tion of Sea and River Water, whether 
clear or foul, and at various temperatures, 
upon Iron, both cast and wrought,’’ by 

mself and Prof. E. Davy, of Dublin ;’’ 
and the last paper read was one “‘ On 
the construction of apparatus for solidi- 
fying Carbonic Acid, and on the elastic 
force of Carbonic Acid Gas in contact 
with the liquid form of the Acid at diffe- 
rent temperatures,’ by Mr. Robert 
Addams. 

Thursday. On the forcign substances 
contained in Iron, by Thomas Thomson, 
M.D. ; On some exceptions to the law of 
Isomorphism, by Prof. Johnston ; On the 
decomposition which is produced by the 


action of Emulsin on Amygdalin, by Dr.’ 


R. D. Thomson and Mr. T. Richardson ; 

On Chemical Combinations produced in 

consequence of the presence of bodies 

which remain to continue the process, by 

Mr. Exley; On a new process for Tan- 
Gent. Mac, Vou, X. 
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ning, by Mr. W. Herapath; On the best 
method of promoting the absorption of 
Muriatic Acid by Water; On the appli- 
cation of Gas obtained from Water to the 
manufacture of Iron, by Mr. J. S. Dawes ; 
and a Description of an improvement in 
the construction of the Reflective Gonio- 
meter, by which it is rendered portable, 
by Prof. Miller. 

Friday. On Galactin, by Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D. ; On Lieut. Morrison’s instru- 
ment for measuring the Electricity of the 
Atmosphere ; On the formation of crys- 
tals of silver, by the contact of brass with 
nitrate of silver, by Mr. J. C. Blackwell ; 
On the Resin of Gamboge and its Salts, 
by Prof. Johnston ; On a new compound 
of Carbon and Hydrogen, by Mr. Maugh- 
am; Onthe Fusion of Platinum, by Prof. 
Hare, of Philadelphia. 


SECTION C. GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Monday. In Geology,—A description 
of a Bone Cavern, containing human 
bones (including nine skulls) with those 
of animals, on the summit of one of the 
Mendip hills, by Mr. Walter Long; a 
very elaborate description of the Newcastle 
Coal-field, by Mr. John Buddle. 

In Geography,—Recent intelligence re- 
specting the Frozen Ground in Siberia, by 
Prof. Von Baer, of St. Petersburgh. 

Tuesday. In Geology,—An abstract 
was read of the remainder of Mr. Buddle’s 
important memoir, which is illustrated 
throughout with a profusion of accurate 
drawings. It was succeeded by a paper, 
On some vertical lines of flint traversing 
horizontal strata of chalk, near Norwich, 
by Mr. Lyell; and a short notice of 
Lunar Volcanoes, by Mr. T. W. Webbe. 

In Geography,—A memoir of a Man- 
dingo, formerly servant to Mungo Park, 
by Capt. Washington, R.N.; A sketch of 
the recent Russian expeditions to Novaia 
Semlia, by Prof. Von Baer; and An ac- 
count of the new Government Map of 
Mexico, by Lieut.-Col. Velasquez de 
Leon. 

Wednesday. On the recent expeditions 
to the Antarctic Seas, by Capt. Washing- 
ton, R.N. 

In Geology,—An account of a geologi- 
cal map and sections of the border coun- 
ties of England and Wales, by R. I. 
Murchison, esq.; An account of a geo- 
logical map of Ireland, by Mr. Griffith ; 
On the Stratification of Rocks, by Mr. 
Liethart, of Newcastle ; and, On the oc- 
currence of Marine Shells over the re- 
mains of Terrestrial Mammalia in Cefn 
Cave, Denbighshire. 

Thursday. On the Geology and Ther- 
mal Springs of North America, by Dr. 
Daubeny; On the structure of Fossil 
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Teeth, by Prof. Owen (see Section E, 
Wednesday) ; An account of Footsteps on 
Sandstone near Liverpool, by Dr. Buck- 
land ; On the antiquity of Organic Re- 
mains, by the Rev. G. Young; On the 
application of Small Coal to economical 
purposes, by Dr. Buckland (recommend- 
ing its agglutination into cakes); On the 
discovery of a mineral vein of Carbonate 
of Zinc, by Mr. Fox of Cornwall; On 
the Berwick and North Durham Coal- 
field, by Mr. D. Milne. 

Friday. On this day about two hundred 
gentlemen made a Geological Excursion 
to Tynemouth and Cullercoats, where 
Prof. Sedgwick explained the wonders of 
the shore. In the interim, Sir George 
Back presided for Geography, and Major 
Jervis gave an aecount of the progress 
and present state of the trigonometrical 
survey in India; Capt. Washington gave 
some account of the Government Surveys 
of Austria, England, France, Saxony, 
Tuscany, &c.; and the following papers 
were read,—On a new construction of a 
Map of the western portion of Central 
Africa, showing the possibility of the 
river Tehadda being the outlet of the 
lake Tehad, by Capt. W. Allen, R.N.; 
On the position of the city of Cuzco in 
Peru, by J. B. Pentland, esq. H. M. Con- 
sulin Bolivia; On the recent ascent of 
the river Euphrates, by Lieut. Lynch, 
Indian Navy. 

Saturday. During the brief sitting of 
this morning, a great number of geological 
contributions were briefly noticed, which 
there was not time to read at length. 
Among other matters, Mr. Sopwith ex- 
hibited a geological model of Dean Forest, 
made of moveable pieces of wood, for the 
information of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. This complete and 
most useful work comprises an area of 
thirty-six miles. 


SECTION D. ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 


Monday. On a species of fish having 
four eyes, found on the coast of Surinam, 
by W. H. Clarke and John Mortimer ; 
On the Botany of the Channel Islands, by 
C. C. Babington, esq. ; and some other 
communications on individual shells and 
insects. 

Tuesday. A full and interesting me- 
moir on the Wild Cattle of Chillingham 
Park, by Mr. L. Hindmarsh, of Alnwick, 
inclosing a letter from the Earl of Tan- 
kerville, on the same subject ; On the pro- 
duction of Vanilla in Europe, by Prof. 
Morren of Liege; Some papers on rare 
insects, British fishes and birds, by Mr. 
Turner of Manchester, Dr. Parnell, and 
Mr. J. Haneock; On the “ Canis juba- 
tus” of Azara, by Col. Sykes ; On Vege. 
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table Monstrosities, by the Rev. W. 
Hincks. 

Wednesday. On the gemmiferous 
bodies and vermiform filaments of Acti- 
nie, by Mr. T. P. Teale; and, among 
other papers, one On the genera Pinus and 
Abies, by Capt. J. E. Cook, R.N.; and 
Remarks on the modern Classification of 
Inseets, by Mr. Hope. 

Thursday. Prof. Ehrenberg exhibited 
to the Section the first volume of his great 
work on the microscopic forms of life, 
with observations, at some length, in 
French ; and, between some minor com- 
munications on rare species, &c. Sir 
William Jardine read a report, drawn up 
at the request of the Association, On the 
present state of our knowledge of the 
Salmonide of Scotland. 

Friday. On the Strenoptixinee, a family 
of osseous fishes, by Dr. Handyside, of 
Edinburgh ; On the distribution of the 
Terrestrial Pulmonifera of Europe, by 
Edward Forbes ; A Report by Mr. Owen 
on the Marsupiata ; &c. &c. &c. 


SECTION E. MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


Monday. On the beneficial aetion of 
Mercury, rapidly introduced in certain 
cases of Neuralgia, by Mr. T. M. Green- 
how ; On the functions of the Rete Mu- 
cosum and Pigmentum Nigrum in the dark 
races, and particularly in the Negro, by 
Mr. R. M. Glover ; and, An experimental 
investigation of the functions of the 
Eighth Pair of Nerves, by Dr. John 
Reid. 

Tuesday. On the law of recovery and 
mortality in Cholera Spasmodica, by Mr. 
N. Farr, from statistical data registered 
at Rome ; On the action of various sub- 
stances on the Animal Economy, when 
injected into the Veins, by Mr. Joseph 
Blake ; and two cases of Abscess of the 
Lungs from Acute Inflammation, re- 
ported by Dr. Barnes. 

Wednesday. Dr. Yelloly laid before 
the Section, a model of an improved 
acoustic instrument, for the purpose of 
assisting in cases of partial deafness, and 
proposed the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the subject experimentally, 
and to make areport on the subject, at 
the next meeting of the Association. Pro- 
fessor Owen then read a paper on the 
Structure of Teeth, and the resemblance 
of Ivory to Bone, as illustrated by mi- 
croscopical examination of the teeth of 
man, and of various existing and extinct 
animals. Dr. Reid gave a brief notice 
of his researches on the quantity of Air 
required for Respiration ; and Dr. Inglis 
read a paper containing Remarks on the 
skull of Eugene Aram. A long and de- 
sultory conversation ensued, in which 
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the evidence of the identity of the skull 
was denied by some members, and as- 
serted by others ; and the importance and 
truth of phrenology were alternately main- 
tained, and denounced as chimerical and 
absurd. 

Thursday. Previously to the reading 
of any papers, three recommendations to 
the General Committee passed the Sec- 
tion: 1. That a communication should 
take place with members of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of London, in order 
that papers read at this Section might be 
occasionally published in their Transac- 
tions. 2. That application should be 
made for a grant of 200/, from the funds 
of the Association, for the purpose of 
bringing over to this country, and re- 
taining here for one year, Alexis, men- 
tioned by Dr. Beaumont, in his work on 
Digestion, for the purpose of making 
physiological and chemical researches 
on the subject of digestion, in con- 
nexion with the Chemical Section. 
[This was afterwards refused by the 
General Committee.] 3. For the ap- 
pointment of a committee to communi- 
cate with previously appointed commit- 
tees for the purpose of furnishing reports 
on particular subjects for which pecu- 
niary grants were given. This step was 


considered necessary, from the fact that 


no communication had been received from 
some of those committees. 

Dr. Granville then laid before the Sec- 
tion an improved Stethoscope ; Dr. Rees 
read a paper on the Liquor Amnii; Mr. 
Baird detailed a successful excision of 
the Elbow Joint; Dr. R. D. Thomson 
read a paper on Nitrate of Silver as a 
caustic and therapeutic agent; and Mr. 
Greenhow, a brief memoir on Fractures. 

Friday. Dr. Bowring communicated 
some observations on Plague and Qua- 
rantine, made during his residence in the 
East; followed by a paper on the origin 
and subsequent development of the Hu- 
man Teeth, by Mr. Goodier; and Obser- 
vations on the cause of the Sounds of Re- 
spiration, by Dr. Spittal. 

Saturday. On Anthracosis, occurring 
in an individual who had worked in a 
Lead mine, by Mr. Crawford; On the 
medicinal and poisonous properties of 
some of the Iodides, by Dr. A. T. Thom- 
son; and a paper on the Placental Souftle, 
by Dr. Adams. 


SECTION F.—STATISTICS. 


Monday. The papers read were,—A 
Report from Mr. John Stephens, Super- 
intendant of Police, on the state of Crime 
in Newcastle, during the last ten months; 
A statistical view of the recent progress 
and present amount of Mining Industry 
in France, by G. R. Porter, esq.; and 
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Statistics of Vitality in Cadiz, by Col. 
Sykes. 

Tuesday. Statistical Illustrations of 
the Principal Universities of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by the Rev. H. L. 
Jones (see p. 422); On the Educational, 
Criminal, and other Statistics of New- 
castle, by Mr. W. Cargill; On the state 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Labour- 
ers in the North division of the county 
of Northumberland, by Mr. L. Hind- 
marsh. 

Wednesday. An account of the changes 
in the Population of New Zealand, by 
Saxe Bannister, esq. late Attorney-gene- 
ral for New South Wales; Statistical no- 
tice of the Asylum for the Blind in New- 
castle, by the Rev. J. M’ Alister. 

Thursday. Annual reports of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York, communicated by the Rev. 
Dr. Potter; an abstract of the Second 
Report of the Railway Commissioners 
for Ireland, by Mr. Rawson; Statistical 
tables relating to nine principal Collieries 
in the county of Durham, prepared by 
Mr. W. L. Wharton; An account of the 
Darton Colleries’ ‘‘ Accident Club,” by 
Mr. Wilson; An abstract of the annual 
report of the Overseers of the Township 
of Hyde in Cheshire, by Mr. Felkin of 
Nottingham. 

Friday. Statistical notices from the 
parish of Billingham, Northumberland, 
by Mr. W. R. Charlton; An outline of 
subjects for Statistical Inquiries, by Mr. 
Hare, Pres. Leeds Stat. Soc.; Statistics 
of Ramsbottom, near Bury in Lancashire, 
by P. M. M’Dowall; further Statistics of 
Cadiz, by Col. Sykes ; and Criminal Sta- 
tistics of Ireland, by Mr. Kingsley. 


SECTION G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 


Monday. On a new Day and Night 
Telegraph, by Joseph Garnett; On Iso- 
metrical Drawing, by Thomas Sopwith ; 
Description of an improved method of 
constructing large Secretaries and Wri- 
ting-tables, by the same; On the power 
of economising and regulating Heat for 
domestic purposes, by G. W. Hall; No- 
tices on the resistance of Water, by John 
Scott Russell; On the principles of 
Oblique Bridges, by Peter Nicholson ; 
Remarks on the material and mechanical 
construction ef Steam Boilers, by W. 
Greener; On a substitute for the Forciug- 
pump in supplying Steam Boilers, by Mr. 
Maule. 

Tuesday. On a new Rotatory Steam~ 
engine, by S. Rowley; Report on Rail-« 
way Constants, by Dr. Lardner. 

Wednesday. An improved method of 
constructing Railways on a continuous 
stone base, by J. Price; On the con- 
struction of a Railway with Cast-iron 
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Sleepers, as a substitute for stone blocks, 
and with continuous timber bearings, by 
T. Motley (Mr. Stephenson considered 
this plan too expensive); A Machine for 
raising Water by a Hydraulic Belt, by 
Mr. Hall; On Cliff's Dry Gas-Meter, by 
Mr. Samudo; On the construction of 
Geological Models, by T. Sopwith; De- 
scription of an improved Levelling Stave, 
by the same; On a Suspension Bridge 
over the Avon at Tiverton, by T. Mot- 
ley. Several Models were exhibited; one 
of which was of a bridge of Wire, erect- 
ed over the Avon near Bath, by Mr. 
Dredge. This bridge is upwards of 230 
feet in length, and the breadth of the 
road-way fourteen feet: and the whole, 
including the land abutments, &c. was 
completed for less than 2400/. 

Thursday. Professor Willis described 
his machine called the Odontograph, for 
regulating the formation of the teeth of 
machinery ; also some scales of measure- 
ment, invented by Mr. Holtzapfel. Pa- 
pers were read, On improvements in 
Ship-building, by Mr. Lang; On the use 
of Wire Ropes in deep mines, by Count 
Aug. Breunner; On Mr. G. Woone’s new 
method of Wood-engraving, by Mr. Bab- 
bage ; On Steam Navigation and a self- 
recording Steam Journal, by Dr. Lard- 
ner; and another paper on the same sub- 
ject by Mr. J. S. Russell. The Mecha- 
nical Section adjourned over Friday, to 
enable the members to join the opening 
of the Durham Junction Railway. 

Saturday. On riveting Boiler Plates 
by machinery, by W. Fairbairne ; On the 
construction of timber Viaducts, by B. 
Green; On Mr. Hawthorne’s improved 
method of working the Valves of a Lo- 
comotive Engine, by Prof. Willis; On 
methods of Filtering Water, by J.T. Haw- 
kins; On the effect of Sea and River 
water on Iron, by Mr. R. Mallet. Some 
other communications, which there was 
not time to read, were also received, and 
their titles read, viz—On an improved 
Safety Hook and Bow for Coal Pits, by 
Mr. Reed; On the Waterworks of New- 
castle, by Mr. Glynn; On a new Paddle 
Wheel, by Mr. Wake; On a new Tram- 
road, also, On an improved Kitchen 
Grate, by Sir Charles Monteith, Bart. ; 
On Coal Mine Ventilation, by Mr. Four- 
ness; On a method of making Bricks of 
every required colour, by Mr. Dobson. 





The General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion assembled on the Monday evening 
in the Central Exchange, when there 
were more than 3200 persons present. 
Professor Whewell took the chair, and, 
after an address congratulatory of the 
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state of the Association, resigned the Pre- 
sidency to the Duke of Northumberland. 
The financial report was made by the 
Treasurer, Mr. John Taylor; and the 
Report by the General Secretary, Mr. 
Murchison. A ball was afterwards given 
by the Mayoress of Newcastle, which 
was very numerously attended: the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland, the 
Marquis of Northampton, and most of 
the other strangers most distinguished in 
rank or science, being present. 

The evening of Tuesday was devoted 
to the description and explanation of 
some of the most remarkable models ex- 
hibited in the rooms of the Central Ex- 
change. The speakers were Mr. Bab- 
bage, the Rev. Dr. Robinson of Armagh, 
and Professor Willis. 

On Wednesday evening a promenade 
took place in the Green Market, which 
had been very tastefully fitted up for the 
occasion. Not less than 3000 persons 
were present. 

On Thursday, at two o’clock, there 
was, as usual, a meeting of the Commit- 
tee. Invitations to the Association had 
been received from Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Sheffield, York, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, and Worcester; when it 
was resolved, unanimously, that the next 
meeting should be held in Birmingham, 
during the month of August, the exact 
day to be fixed by the Council and the 
local Committee. The following were 
then elected officers :—The Rev. Vernon 
Harcourt, President ; Marquis of North- 
ampton, Earl of Dartmouth, Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, of Armagh, John Corrie, esq. 
Vice Presidents; R. 1. Murchison, esq. 
Rev. G. Peacock, General Secretaries ; 
Prof. Phillips, Mr. Yates, Ass. Gen. Sec. ; 
Messrs. Barker, J. Hodson, F. Ossler, 
and Dr. Blackstone, Iwcal Secretaries; 
John Taylor, esq. General Treasurer; 
Messrs. J. L. Moylatt, J. Russell, Local 
Treasurers. The following noblemen and 
gentlemen were elected to the new Coun- 
cil:—The Duke of Northumberland, the 
Earl of Burlington, Mr. Baily, Mr. Green- 
ough, Sir C. Lemon, Mr. Lyell, Col. 
Sykes, Mr. Lubbock, Capt. Washington, 
Major Sabine, Mr. R. Hutton, Dr. Ar- 
nott, Prof. Whewell, Prof. Graham, Rev. 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Gray, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Owen, Sir. J. Rennie, Dr. Lardner, Dr. 
Jenyns, and Prof. Wheatstone, together 
with the officers of the Institution. 

On Thursday evening the General Meet- 
ing was at the Central Exchange, when a 
report was made by the Presidents of the 
Sections, of the proceedings of the Sec- 
tions during the week. Before the ar- 
rival of the Duke of Northumberland 
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and the commencement of the general 
business, Prof. Peacock, of Cambridge, 
introduced the extraordinary calculating 
youth, Mangiamele, when several diffi- 
cult questions were put to him, all of 
which he answered correctly. The pro- 
ceedings of the day concluded with a ball 
at the Assembly Rooms, at which about 
700 persons were present. 

Friday was the day fixed on for open- 
ing the Durham Junction Railway, when 
the arrangements and invitations were on 
the most liberal scale. The object of 
most interest was the ‘‘ Victoria Bridge”’ 
—the entire length of which is 270 yards, 
and its width, within the parapet walls, 
21 feet. There is a double line of rail- 
way over the bridge, with a flagged cause- 
way for foot passengers. The arch over 
the river Wear is 160 feet span; from the 
foundation of the pier to the spring of 
this arch is 72 feet; from the spring to 
the crown of the arch the distance is 
also 72 feet; and from the crown of the 
arch to the parapet wall, is 13 feet, mak- 
ing in all 157 feet. From this, to obtain 
the height for the ordinary water level, 
we must deduct the solid masonry buried 
beneath the waves, which makes the ob- 
servable walling 130 feet. This is con- 
siderably/higher than the celebrated Sun- 
derland Bridge, and (as Mr. Ingham, the 
chairman at the banquet observed), taken 
as regards height and span, is the largest 
arch in Europe. True it is that the arch 
of the bridge over the river Dee, near 
the city of Chester, is wider, and the 
Spanish bridge at Alcantara, near Lisbon, 
is more lofty; but, taking into conside- 
ration the united difficulties of extent of 
span, and height from the water level, 
the “‘ Victoria Bridge’’ must stand un- 
rivalled. The day concluded with a Soirée 
at the Assembly Rooms. 

At the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee on Saturday, Sir Charles Lemon, 
in the absence of the President and Vice 
Presidents, took the chair. Mr. Babbage 
declared his intention of resigning office, 
in consequence of disagreement with his 
co-Trustee, Mr. Murchison. Prof. Bache, 
of Philadelphia, and Prof. Ehrenberg, of 
Berlin, were added to the list of corre- 
sponding members. The Treasurer’s re- 
port was then read :— 


Compositions of New Life Members € 403 0 








Dito | se wea ‘attending from a psn 
distance .. oe oe 555 0 
Amount received for Books .. 87 3 
£2410 13 
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The following grants were agreed to :— 


Sscrion A.—MATHEMATICS AND Puysics. 


For the reduction of omgee 
observations 

a by t the reduction of observations on 
the stars 

For im proving the nomenclature of 


the s 
For comparing the level of Bristol 
with that of the English Channel 
For tide discussions at Bristol .. 
For bower oy | —— of stars for 
a newca' e of stars, prepari: 
under the direction of a Commie 
tee of the British Association .. 
For similar reductions in the cata- 
logue of Histoire Celeste 
For the preparation of instruments 
for magnetical observation, to be 
claimed only on the refusal of her 
Majesty’s government to under- 
take the expense 500 0 
For continuing observations on 
waves 50 0 
For the translation and ‘speedy cir- 
— of foreign scientific me- 


£100 
200 
50 


100 
100 


ooo cfc 8 


500 
500 0 


100 0 
For ‘tabular meteorological observa- 
tions 15 0 
~ repairing “the anemometer at 
Plymouth . 8 10 
For meteorological observations at 
ditto 40 0 


For hourly meteorological observa- 
tions in various parts of Scotland, 
selected by Sir D. Brewster es 100 0 

Total .. £2263 10 


-_-—— 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY. 


For continuing Mr. West’s eapetnente 
on the atmosphere 

For observations on the effect of sea- 
water on cast and wrought iron ee 50 


ae effects of hot water on organic . 
ee ee 1 
For continuing the table of chemical 
constants 30 
For conductin; galvanic experiments 
near Newcastle a = 
Total .. £150 
Secrion C.—GroLoey. 
For researches in fossilichthyology .. #105 
Ditto quantities of mud and silt in 
rivers 
For a report on British fossil reptiles . 200 
Total .. £325 
Section D.—ZooLocy AND Botany. 
For experiments on the preservation of 
animal and vegetable life .. o £6 
Secrion E.—ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 
For continued observations on the 
sounds of the heart £50 
For similar observations on the lungs 
and bronchie .. 25 
For construction of medical acoustic in- 
struments ‘ o - §«=65 
Total .. 100 
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Section F.—SrartIstIics. 
For continuing statistics of English 
schools oe oe ++ £150 
For continuing statistics of working po- 
ulation -* ee oe 
For statistics of collieries on the Tyne 
and Wear ee oe -- 50 


Total .. £300 


Section G.—MecHANICAL SCIENCE, 
For ascertaining duty performed by Cor- 
nishengines .. - ee 
For ascertaining speed of American 
steamers ee we oe 
For ascertaining duty of engines not in 
Corn 


For ascertaining the best form of sailing 
vessels ar os oe 
{Mr. Webster moved, and Mr. Bab- 
seconded a resolution, that this 
vote should be increased to 3007. but 
the proposal was negatived. } 
For experiments on the hot and cold 
blast on iron *e ne ee 
For ascertaining railway constants _ 
For inquiries into marine steam engines 
For instruments to ascertain the duty of 
marine steam engines—to Dr. Lardner . 
Mr.Fairbairne 28 
Mr. Russell . = 33 


Total .. £598 


Total amount of grants .. £3742 10 


Further grants amounting to 1070/. 
were refused or postponed. Of 30572. 
granted last year, only 1392/7. 15s. 9d. had 
been claimed. 

The principal recommendations not in- 
volving grants of money, were— 

That Prof. Bache should be requested 
to report on the meteorology of the Uni- 
ted States.—That Prof. Johnstone should 
report on the connexion of Geology and 
Chemistry. — That the Council should 
prepare a general report on the progress 
of Geology.—That J. E. Gray, esq. should 
prepare a report on British molluscous 
animals and their shells.—P. J. Selby, 
esq. V.P. a similar report on British or- 
nithology.—Dr. Forbes a report on the 
pulmoniferous mollusca of Great Britain. 
—And that Prof. Faraday, aided by a 
Committee, should report on the specific 
gravity of steam. 

The recommendations involving appli- 
cations to the government and other pub- 
lic bodies, were— 

That-the astronomical establishment at 
the Cape of Good Hope should be ex- 
tended.—That an arc of the meridian 
should be measured in India, and the 
standard of English and Indian observa- 
tions verified.—That observations should 
be made on the effect of refraction in the 
Himalaya mountains, and also in Bom- 
bay.—That magnetic observatories should 
be erected in India.—That, in continua- 
tion of the Ordnance Survey, the mines 
and mineral wealth of each district should 
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be in some way indicated on the map.— 
And that an office should be instituted 
for the preservation and collection of mi- 
ning records. 

The following researches were recom- 
mended :— 

The best mode of systematizing mete- 
orological observations.—The Fauna of 
Ireland, and the Salmonide of Scotland. 
—The natural history of the insects that 
attack pines.—The pulmonary diseases of 
animals. 

When the recommendations had been 
adopted, the following regulations were, 
among others, passed unanimously. 

That Section C. should be entitled the 
Section of Geology and Physical Geugra- 
phy.—That the Sections be divided when- 
ever the number .and variety of subjects 
before them renders such a course expe- 
dient. 

Dr. Granville presented a requisition 
for the formation of an Agricultural Sec- 
tion, and gave notice that he would, at 
Birmingham, move the appointment of 
such a Section at the first meeting of the 
General Committee. 


On Monday, the 27th, the members of 
the Association favourable to the cause 
of National Education, held their annual 
meeting in the rooms which, during the 
preceding week, had been occupied by the 
Statistical Section. The chair was taken 
by Mr. C. Bigge. Dr. W.C. Taylor ex- 
plained the constitution, working, and re- 
sults of the national system of education 
in Ireland, the nature of the difficulties 
it had to encounter, and its present pros- 
pects of success.—Mr. Simpson spoke at 
some length on the advantages of infant 
schools, and of the moral improvement 
which had resulted from their establish- 
ment in Edinburgh and other parts of 
Scotland.—Mr. Robert Owen briefly ad- 
verted to the benefits which would result 
from a judicious system of moral train- 
ing.—Prof. Bache, of Philadelphia, de- 
scribed the principal national systems of 
education established on the Continent— 
and Mr. W. Cargill, the state of educa- 
tion in Newcastle and its vicinity.— 
Nothing new or very important was eli- 
cited, but it was the largest meeting 
which has yet been held, and was remark- 
able for the absence of all controversial 
discussion. 

On the same day the Trinity House of 
Newcastle presented, in silver boxes, the 
freedom of their Corporation to Capt. 
Sir George Back and Capt. J. C. Ross, 
in testimony of approbation of their ser- 
vices in the Polar seas. 
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GEOLOGY OF YORKSHIRE. 

At the late annual meeting of the West 
Riding Geological Society, at Wakefield, 
there was a numerous meeting of gentle- 
men from different parts of the Riding, 
anxious to hear the interesting details 
offered to the meeting on the subject of 
the Yorkshire coal strata. The chair was 
occupied by the Hon. W. S. Lascelles, 

Many very curious fossil remains were 
exhibited, and much important informa- 
tion was communicated. It is gratifying 
to observe the growing taste for this de- 
partment of science, which has displayed 
itself in this district, from which the 
most happy results may be augured, not 
only as it respects science, but what some 
will deem of far higher importance, a 
better knowledge of those coal strata 
upon which the prosperity of this populous 
and manufacturing district so mainly de- 
pends, There were many organic remains 
from the Yorkshire coal district presented 
to the Society, and two coloured represen- 
tatives of two fossils found by Dr. Walker, 
of Huddersfield, one of which is remarka- 
ble for its singular appearance, resembling 
the breast-plate of some image. Indeed 
the spot where this was discovered, being 
in the neighbourhood of a Roman station, 
seemed to countenance the supposition. 
The marks of two oval scars, however, 
such as have sometimes been found in 
other specimens of coal fossils, remove all 
doubt on the subject. Besides, there are 
traces of carbonaceous matter, usually 
seen in coal fossils. The whole surface 
is covered with rhomboidal impressions ; 
but what adds to the singularity of this 
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specimen, is the resemblance in shape to 
two lanceolate leaves, one on each side of 
the stone, the space between the edges of 
the leaf retaining the same reticulated ap- 
pearance as the remainder of the surface, 
There is, in one of Professor Buck- 
land’s figures, (viz. Ulodendron Stokesii,) 
a representation of oval scars, not unlike 
those in the specimen above alluded to, 
but nothing resembling in other respects 
the curious configuration that renders it 
so striking. There are many other organic 
remains, no doubt, equally remarkable, 
that will be brought to light by the addi- 
tional researches now making. We trust 
that the exertions of the Society will be 
crowned with success, and that one of its 
first objects, the formation of a museum, 
will be properly supported. It is, at any 
rate, more especially desirable that this 
museum should consist as much as possi- 
ble of the mineral treasures of the district. 
The general advancement of the science 
of geology would be far more effectually 
promoted by the attention of each district 
to its own subterraneous treasures, than 
by bestowing large sums for the purchase 
of distant productions. We hope the 
managers of the Wakefield museum will 
keep in view this policy, and make it 
their first and leading object to enrich 
their depository with specimens from the 
Yorkshire coal strata, that may lead to 
some useful result, and while they remove 
that ignorance that now prevails on the 
subject of those strata, may at the same 
time render more accessible those vast 
magazines of subterraneous wealth, so 
important to the comfort and welfare of 
the district. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NORMANDY. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Nor- 
mandy held, on Monday, Aug. 27, their 
annual meeting in the Great Hall of the 
College Royal at Caen, and were ho- 
noured by the attendance of most of the 
principal residents in the departments of 
Calvados, Orne, and La Manche. 

M. Guizot presided on this occasion, 
and delivered a very eloquent address, in 
which, after congratulating the Society on 
the public sympathy so visibly testified 
for its labours, he declared that the im- 
pulse was not confined to that province, 
but diffused throughout the whole of 
France. After alluding to the labours of 
Robert Paterson, as recorded by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in his Old Mortality, M. Guizot 
remarked, ‘‘ almost throughout France, 
gentlemen, we now find friends and ad- 
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mirers of the ancient times, who, I hope, 
travel a little more commodiously than 
Robert Paterson, and I trust will not die, 
like him, in a ditch; but who are, like 
him, incessantly occupied in bringing to 
light the recollections, the monuments, the 
old traditions of events, of places, of per- 
sons, in rescuing, in short, from the forget- 
fulness of men, the remains of that por- 
tion of national life which has not been 
able to survive the shocks of time. And 
I see every where, gentlemen, societies 
formed, and periodical meetings held, to 
encourage, to direct this zeal, to carry it 
even beyond researches purely historical 
and local, to bear upon studies of national 
interest, to bring together the lofty spirits 
which are occupied by these studies, and 
to procure them, at least, that recompense 
of their labours, often the only one, but 
also the most pure, the pleasure of in- 
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tellectual communication and moral sym- 
pathy, accompanied by a disinterested 
activity.” 

After M. Guizot, several other mem- 
bers also delivered their sentiments, and 
M. de la Sicotiere, a young advocate of 
Alengon, read an interesting essay on the 
stained glass of one of the most curious 
churches in the department de 1’ Orne. 

However widely we may differ from 
most of the architectural antiquaries of 
France, with regard to the remote dates 
which they have assigned to some of their 
ancient buildings, we cannot refuse them 
praise for the zeal they manifest, and the 
exertions they are now making; or avoid 
expressing a hope that a similar spirit may 
every where become visible. It is very 
gratifying to know that the restoration of 
ecclesiastical buildings is generally going 
on, and is conducted for the most part 
with proper feeling. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Nor- 
mandy has now published ten volumes of 
its Transactions in 8vo. besides a book of 
plates. 

RECORDS OF THE CISTERCIANS. 

M. Maillard de Chambure, Conservator 
of the Archives of Burgundy, at Dijon, 
has recently made an interesting discovery 
of some documents, which will be duly 


appreciated by French and English anti- 


queries. Among the records of the 
Abbey of Citeaux he has found the pri- 
vate correspondence - during the 15th 
century of the Abbats of that monastery 
with the Cistercian monasteries of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, dependent 
upon the original Abbey in Burgundy, as 
well as a great number of similar docu- 
ments, of which the following are men- 
tioned as the most interesting :—A.D. 
1198. Grants from Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion and the Archbishop of York of 
various privileges to the Abbot of Citeaux. 
—A.D. 1260. A notification of several 
resents sent by Alexander III. of Scot- 
d to the Abbat of nei = Pg 
t of various privileges.—A.D. . 
te andetie sanneliion between the 
Abbat of Citeaux and the Prior of Brid- 
lington, in the diocese of York, concern- 
ing certain disputed rights.—A.D. 1476. 
A recognizance from John Abbat of Duns, 
of his acquittal of the Abbat of Melrose 
from certain sums due to him.—A.D. 
1478. Accounts and expenditure of the 
College of St. Bernard, at Oxford.—A.D. 
1479. Account of the sums paid by the 
Abbeys of England and Scotland.—A.D. 
1479. Letter from Walter, Abbat of St. 
Mary’s at Dublin, to the Abbat of Citeaux, 
roenes t the Colleges of Ireland.—A.D. 
1479. Letter from the same to Lionel 
Widevil, Chancellor of Oxford, con- 
ll 
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cerning the studies of that University. 
—A.D. 1498. A letter from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, touching the reforma- 
tion of English monasteries.—A.D. 1499. 
Memorial from the Abbat of Melrose to 
the Abbat of Citeaux. A careful exami- 
nation is to be made of this valuable 
collection. 


ee 


A PALIMPSEST CATHEDRAL. 

We extract the following from an inte- 
resting report recently presented to the 
French minister of Public Instruction, by 
M. Didron, the learned and indefatigable 
secretary of the Historical Committee of 
Arts and Monuments. 

‘«M. Varin, secretary of the Committee 
on Records, Chronicles, and Inscriptions, 
while turning over, in the course of his 
researches for the great work which he is 
putting the finishing stroke to upon the 
city of Rheims, all the MSS. that might 
by any possibility contain facts relating 
to that place, was surprised during a pe- 
rusal of a necrological record of the 13th 
century, to find the text traversed by 
several half-effaced lines. He soon per- 
ceived that the numerous lineaments which 
crossed the page were not superposed to 
the writing, but that, on the contrary, the 
writing was of more recent date, and was 
superposed to the lineaments. The 
writing, however, was decidedly of the 
13th century, and the last death inscribed 
in the roll was dated 1270; the drawings 
therefore indicated by these lines were at 
latest of the same century, either of the 
first half of it, or not coming down lower 
than the first two thirds. M. Varin also 
fancied that he could make out upon four 
leaves of the MS. the traces of a plan and 
the fagade of a Cathedral. Having been 
informed of this fact by M. Varin, who 
entrusted the MS. to my keeping, I soon 
found that eighteen entire pages of the 
volume were more or less covered with 
these drawings ; that they had been first 
of all spunged to get rid of the ink, and 
then scraped to efface the mark of the 
line which had bitten into the parchment. 
By exposing therefore the surfaces of the 
leaves to different degrees of light, I made 
out from them an entire front, numerous 
pointed arches with canopies, details of 
capitals and bases, pinnacles, crockets, 
and some ornamental, foliage alternating 
with animals of fantastic design, Being 
desirous of clearly ascertaining these forms, 
which still appeared to me only as so 
many nebulosities, I begged of Mr. Las- 
sus,* who has long been accustomed to 





* One of the most distinguished French 
architects, in the pointed style, of the 
present day. 
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the drawing of plans and to the decypher- 
ing of Gothic tracings, to undertake to 
copy all those lines with transparent pa- 
per, and to reduce them with as much care 
as possible upon fair sheets. Light soon 
broke in upon us, and, under the intelli- 
gent hand and eye of this gentleman, the 
mist soon disappeared. At each succeed- 
ing minute I saw appear on the paper the 
different elevations of two portals of a 
Cathedral with their triple vaulted door- 
ways, capped with triangular canopies, 
buttresses of five stages, copings ad- 
mirably made out in the mouldings with 
square or octagonal crocketed pinnacles, 
windows and open battlement-work di- 
vided by clustered mullions. After these, 
appeared several projections laid down 
with much boldness, plans of piers and 
vaulting compartments, with reductions of 
the vertical parts ; and the whole was com- 
pleted by details, dispersed throughout 
several leaves of the MS., of all kinds of 
ornaments, fantastic animals, ornamented 
roof edgings, &c. After having obtained 
this satisfactory result, my first care was 
to determine whether these facades and 
plans had ever been carried into execution 
any where in France, or whether they 
were merely projects of buildings. It 
appears that there is a very great analogy 
between these drawings and the portals of 
the Cathedrals at Amiens and Rheims. 
This might be expected for the latter edi- 
fice, because the MS. came from Rheims ; 
and yet neither of the facades contained 
in it are exactly the same as those of the 
Cathedral or of St. Nicaise in that city. 
We may without much improbability con- 
sider this MS. Cathedral as a kind of 
canon by which the other Cathedrals of 
the Rémois and of Picardy were modelled ; 
in each of them the canon being modified 
according to circumstances. Should this 
conjecture prove to be well founded, our 
palimpsest cannot but be regarded as a 
most interesting document.”’ 





SEPULCHRAL REMAINS IN ESSEX, 
Mr. Ursan, Springfield, Aug. 18. 

I send you an extract from the Chelms- 
ford Chronicle. 

‘* Ancient Remains. On the 2nd April 
some labourers, whilst land-ditching in 
the middle of a field of 25 acres, upon 
Jenkin’s farm in the parish of Hazeleigh, 
in this county, and in the occupation of 
Mr. Hart, of Woodham Mortimer Hall, 
discovered a stone coffin, about four feet 
from the surface. Impressed with a no- 
tion that it contained hidden treasure, 
they hastened to satisfy their curiosity by 
breaking the lid, but to their mortifica- 
tion it was found to contain the remains 
of a human body, which had in all proba- 

Gent. Maa. Vo, X. 
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bility been interred in it centuries ago. 
Mr. Hart subsequently examined it, and 
found the skull and other parts of the 
skeleton; the coffin or box was 4 inches 
thick, and about 6 feet 9 inches long.’’ 

I was informed that the lid of the 
coffin was two feet below the surface of 
the earth. The coffin was placed east 
and west, containing a female skeleton. 

I have examined the stone coffin, which 
is of shell limestone, but the bones &c. 
have disappeared, and no urns, but some 
small fragments were found outside, which 
from their forms, are undoubtedly Ro- 
man. I send you a section of the coffin, 
shewing the shape of the lid. 





| 
A | 
A | 
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In the map of the Roman Roads by 
Andrews, 1797, I find a road from the 
neighbourhood of Widford, through Great 
Baddow, Danbury, and Woodham Morti- 
mer to Maldon, commanding extensive 
views towards the north and south. From 
the high hill of Danbury, signals could be 
seen from Stock, Billericay, Langdon- 
hill, &c. An ancient British coin, sup- 
posed to be Boadicea, was found at 
‘Woodham Walter. 

Some labourers in the employ of Mr. 
Jcslin Bulwer, of Ramsden Bell House, 
whilst mole-ploughing in Stoney Hills 
Field, upon Woolshots farm, in that 
parish, about two feet from the surface, 
lately found a stone coffin, resembling 
the former, excepting that, in the ab- 
sence ofa lid, this appeared to have been 
arched over with flints. It contained 
the skull and other bones of a skeleton, 
with several teeth. A piece of lead was 
torn up by the plough near the spot, but 
no inscription was visible. The singular 
circumstance of two discoveries of the 
kind has excited an interest in the re- 
spective neighbourhoods, and has induced 
a great many persons to visit the spots, 
for the purpose of inspecting ca 

At alate meeting of the corporate body 
of Kidderminster, the large corporation 
chest was opened, Ba the ancient trea- 
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sures placed on the table. Amongst these 
relics was a very curious drinking cup, in 
imitation of gold, and very richly orna- 
mented ; several very ancient deeds, re- 
lating to charities, most of which are not 
now in existence ; and, on the title-page 
of a very old edition of ‘* Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest,’’ in his own handwriting, is the 
following :—‘‘ This book being devoted, 
as to the service of the church in general, 
so to the church at Kederminster, the 
author desires that this book may still be 
kept in the custodye of the High Bayliffe, 
and entreateth them carefully to read and 
practice it, and beseecheth the Lord to 
blesse it to their true reformation, conso- 
lation, and salvation.—Rich. Baxter.” 





OLIVER CROMWELL’S SWORD. 

A descendant of Oliver Cromwell has 
presented to the United Service Museum 
the sword he wore at the siege of Drog- 
heda, on the 10th of September, 1649. 
On this occasion his troops were twice 
repelled in mounting the breach ; observ- 
ing this, he led the troops himself to the 
third assault, and was victorious. Itisa 
basket-hilted broad sword, and has been 
struck by two musket-balls on the blade. 





*¢ An interesting object of Celtic anti- 
quity has been found near Valognes, in the 
Manche. It appears to be a mould for 
casting the bronze battle-axes of the 
Gauls, frequently found in those parts. 
It is of freestone, no doubt sufficiently 
hardened to stand the heat of the bronze 
in a state of fusion, It forms a com- 
panion to the one for casting dies found 
in the forest of Bricbec in 1827, and which 
is now in the library of Cherbourg. They 
are unique of their kind.’”’—French Paper. 





An inhabitant of the village of Villo- 
gon (Loir-et-Cher) lately discovered in a 
field by the road to Mer i Talcy, and 
near the ruins of an ancient Gaulish 
monument called Chaise au roi, a bronze 
vase full of Roman coins in billon. The 
vase was covered with a patera, also of 
bronze, and of a very thick fabric. The 
coins amounted to upwards of 900. The 
following list is the result of an exami- 
nation of about two-thirds of the col- 
lection : 

Septimius Severus. — Rare reverse. 
CONSECRATIO. An eagle with extended 
wings standing on a pedestal. 

Pupienus, 2 varieties.—Rare reverses. 
AMOR MVTVVS AVGG. Two hands joined. 
CARITAS MVTVA AVGG, A similar type. 

Gordianus Pius, 9 var.—Rare reverse. 
IOVI CONSERVATORI. Jupiter standing ; 
a small figure at his feet. MARTEM PRO 
PVGNATOREM. Mars marching. 


Philipp (the father), 10 var.—Rare 
reverse. AETERNITAS AvGG. A figure on 
an elephant. virtvs AvGG. Two eques- 
trian figures. 

Otacilia Severa, 3 var.—Rare reverse. 
IVNO CONSERVAT. Juno standing. 

Philipp (the son), 3 var.—Rare reverse. 
LIBERALITAS AVGG. IIt. the two Philippi 
seated on a curule chair. PIETAS Av- 
Gvstor. Instruments of sacrifice. PRIN- 
CIPI IVVENT. The Ceesar standing, hold- 
ing in his hands a lance and globe; at his 
feet, a seated figure. 

Trajanus Decius, 5 var.—Rare reverse. 
ADVENTVS AvG. The Emperor on horse- 
back. pacta. A female standing, holding 
in her hand a staff surmounted with an 
ass’s head. PANNONIAE. Two females 
standing, holding a military ensign. vic- 
TORIA AVG. Victory marching. 

Etruscilla, 2 var. 

Trebonianus Gallus,— Rare reverse. 
ROM AETERNAE. 

Volusianus, 4 var.— Rare reverse. 
IVNONI MARTIALI. Figure of Juno ina 
temple. 

Valerianus, senior. 6 var.—Rare re- 
verse. DEO VOLKANO. Vulcan in atemple. 
ORIENS AvGG. The Sun naked and stand- 
ing. 

Mariniana.—Rare reverse. CONSE- 
craT1o. The Empress carried on a pea- 
cock. 

Gallienus, 21 var.—Rare reverse. DEO 
MARTI. Mars in a temple. LIBERO P. 
cons. AvG. Panther. RESTITVTOR ORI- 
ENTIS. A female crowning the Emperor. 
SPES PvBLICA. Figure of Hope walking. 
VICT. GERMANICA. Victory on a globe, 
with a captive on either side. vorta 
DECENNALIA. Victory writing. 

Salonina, 3 var.—Rare reverse. DEAE 
SEGETIAE. Figure of the goddess in a 
temple. 

Saloninus, 2 var.—Rare reverse. SPES 
pvBiica. ‘The Cesar and Hope standing. 

Postumus, 10 var.—Rare reverse. 
MINER FAVTE. Minerva walking. REs- 
TIT GALLIARVM. The Emperor raising 
Gaul kneeling. 

Claudius Gothicus, 3 var.—Rare re- 
verse. ALVS AVG. e. Isis standing. 

Tacitus, 1 var. 

Probus, 2 var. 

The Revue Numismatique also records 
the discovery of 3,000 Roman coins of 
small brass, at Maré-le-Bas, a village in 
the parish of Cervon, in the canton of 
Corbigny. They are of Constantine the 
younger, Claudius Gothicus, Gallienus, 
Postumus, Victorinus, Tetricus, and Salo- 
nina. The vessel in which these coins 
were deposited is of bronze, and covered 
with a beautiful patina. Its shape is 
simple, without handles, and ornamented 
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by circular bands of the trellis-work pat- 
tern, each square of which has a point in 
the middle, producing a very pretty effect. 
The cover or lid was of baked earth. 





ROMAN VILLA NEAR FROME. 

The remains of a Roman villa have re- 
cently been found on the estate of John 
Henry Shore, esq. at Whatley, near Frome, 
in the occupation of farmer Hill. Earth 
to the depth of three feet having been 
removed, a fine tesselated pavement was 
uncovered, consisting of two rooms con- 
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nected together, one of them being 32 
feet by 20, and the other 22 feet by 14. 
The pavement is tolerably perfect, but 
has suffered damage in one part. It con- 
sists of two compartments, one circular, 
and the other oblong. The tessere are 
not larger than dice, but of seven various 
colours, and forming different devices: in 
one part is a figure with a sceptre, and in 
another an elephant, with several fishes, 
vases, flowers, &c. Bones, coins, pottery, 
and a curious clasp-knife, have also been 
found. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the 24th August, Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Orleans was happily 
delivered of a son and heir. It bears 
the names and title of Louis Philippe 
Albert, Count of Paris. The latter ap- 
pellation is intended as a significant mark 
of the King’s gratitude for the support 
afforded him by the good citizens of Paris 
since his accession to the throne. The 
municipal authorities have presented the 
infant Prince with a splendid sword. 

The King made several promotions of 
general and other officers on the occasion. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Or- 
leans has ordered that a divret, containing 
the receipt of LOOfr. by the savings’ bank, 
shall be delivered to all children of both 
sexes born in Paris on the same day as 
the Count de Paris. Her Royal High- 
ness has given to the Maternal Societies of 
France, 12,000fr.; to the Orphans’ Es- 
tablishment founded by Mme. de Ker- 
cardo, 1000fr.; to the Working Esta- 
blishment of St. Roch, 500fr.; to the 
Deaf and Dumb Establishment, 500ft. ; 
and to the Poor Protestant Girls’ School, 
500fr, 

_ An ordonnance has appeared, constitut- 
ing the province of Algiers a Bishopric 
belonging to the Arch-diocese of Aix. 
The principal church of Algiers is erect- 
ed into a cathedral, under the patronage 
of St. Philip the Apostle. 

SPAIN. 

The hopes lately entertained of a 
speedy termination of the struggle be- 
tween the Queen and Don Carlos, are 
again disappointed. It is stated that, 
after having made a practicable breach in 
the walls of Estella, Espartero was com- 
pelled to raise the siege for want of pro- 
visions, and this while the road was 
open between the Spanish camp and Sa- 
ragossa and. Madrid. Intelligence has 
also been received that General Orga bas 


sustained a check before Morella, On 
the 18th and 19th of August, his troops, 
after having made two attempts to enter 
the town through practicable breaches, 
were repulsed with considerable loss, and 
were finally obliged to fall back on Mon- 
royo, which is about four leagues distant 
from Morella, and in the province of 
Aragon. It is stated that they lost all 
the heavy artillery which they had before 
Morella ; that considerably more than a 
thousand men were made prisoners ; and 
that during the two assaults, as well as 
during an attack made by Cabrera, more 
than two thousand men, between killed 
and wounded, were put hors de combat. 
Don Carlos has conferred on Cabrera the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and the title 
of Count of Morella. It is aftirmed, 
that Don Carlos has received from the 
Emperor of Rassia a remittance of 
200,000/. just in time to prevent the in- 
tended desertion of most of his officers to 
Munagorri, and that his prospects have, 
in consequence, considerably brightened. 
The Courier Frangais confirms the ru- 
mour that an expedition in his aid was 
ready to sail from the Gulf of Spezzia, 
and that a considerable portion of the 
expense had been borne from the privy 
purse of the King of Sardinia, who had 
even contributed two vessels to the ex- 
pedition, The ministry at Madrid is 
changed, and constituted as follows: the 
Duke de Friars, President of the Coun- 
cil; M. Ruiz de la Vega, senator, Mi- 
nister of Justice; Marquis de Montevir- 
gine deputy, Finance Minister par inte« 
rim; Marquis de Valgardera, senator, 
Minister of the Interior par interim; 
General Aldarria, par interim Minister 
of War and Marine. 
ITALY. 

The Coronation of the Emperor of 
Austria as King of Venetian Lombardy 
took place at Milan on the 6th Septem- 
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ber, with great splendour. The pontifi- 
cal mass was celebrated according to the 
Ambrosian rite. The Archbishop placed 
the iron crown on the Emperor’s head, 
while the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice 
pronounced the solemn formula used on 
such occasions. The Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice next placed the sceptre in his 
Majesty’s right hand; and the Archbi- 
shop of Milan put the globe in his left. 
His Majesty then went and sat on the 
seat of the enthronisation, and the Grand 
Major Domo of the Lombardo kingdom, 
advancing, turned towards the people and 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Long live Ferdinand our 
Emperor and King!” A banquet was 
afterwards given in the hall of the Caria- 
tides, and the festivities were prolonged 
during many days. The Emperor has ac- 
quired much popularity by issuing a gene- 
ral pardon for all political offences. 
CANADA. 

From the Canadas the accounts re- 
ceived are, upon the whole, favourable. 
In the course of his brief tour in the 
Upper Province, Lord Durham received 
a great number of loyal addresses, and 
wherever he went was met by deputations 
of the principal inhabitants. While at 
Toronto, his Lordship entertained at 
dinner 200 persons, of whom 50 at least 
were citizens of the United States. Not 
only all the Canadians, but all the fron- 
tier journals which defended the rebel- 
lion, represent his Lordship as being al- 
ready very popular. 

WEST INDIES. 

The abolition of the system of appren- 
ticeship in the other West India Colonies 
has been followed by St. Lucia and Hon- 
duras, and last of all by the council of 
Trinidad, where an ordinance to that 
effect passed on the 26th of July, only 
six days before the appointed day, the 
Ist of August. Sir Lionel Smith issued 
a proclamation enjoining sobriety and 
good behaviour on the Jamaica negroes, 
who had a grand rejoicing, with balls, 
feasting, and fire-works, and discharges 
of artillery, at the dawn of the happy 
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day, the Ist of August. The general 
reports of the state of public feeling were 
satisfactory, although some of the labour- 
ers on particular estates at Barbadoes 
were stated to have shown symptoms of 
insubordination, and by advices from 
Jamaica to the 15th August, that island 
was in a state of some excitement, more 
particularly on the north side, through 
the disinclination of the negroes to work, 
and disputes with their masters about 
the rate of wages to be paid in future. 
Complaints were made in all the colonies 
of the scarcity of small change, and the 
necessity for a large supply to be provided 
by government from home, now that so 
much will be wanted for wages. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Peru.—Advices from Valparaiso state 
that Bulnes, the Chilian commander, had 
sailed for the coast of Peru at the head 
of an expedition of 5000 men. The 
squadron was already engaged in the 
blockade of Callao, but notice had been 
given to the commodore by the English 
that no such blockade would be regarded. 

Mewxico.—The first blood has been 
drawn between the French and the Mex. 
icans. On the 22nd of July a Mexican 
vessel was pursued between Vera Cruz 
and Tampico, bya boat filled with armed 
men from the French squadron. She 
could not escape, and the crew abandon- 
ed her in their boats. The vessel drifted 
into the surf, and the French in taking 
possession of her were fired upon from 
the shore, and several of them wounded. 

At Brazil the government forces had 
been defeated in a combat between them 
and the insurgents; it was effected by 
the rebels passing behind some moun- 
tains when least expected, and surprising 
the garrison of Pedra of 2000 men, who 
were put to the sword, and all, with the 
exception of a few cavalry and three ge- 
nerals, were killed by the insurgents. 
The affray took place at Rio Grande, the 
most southern province of the Brazils, 
and borders on the Oriental republic, of 
which Monte Video is the capital. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Aug. 16. The Consecration of the 
new Church of St. Peter’s, Globe Road, 
Mile End, in the parish of Stepney, 
was performed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, This Church, which is a remark- 
ably neat and convenient structure, is 
situate at the north-east corner of the 
park belonging to Messrs. Charringtons, 
the well-known ale brewers. The ground 
was purchased from these gentlemen by 


the managers of the Metropolis Churches’ 
Fund, at a nominal price, and the ex- 
penses of the building, about 4000/. 
were entirely sepager from that fund. 
The communion plate and books were 
furnished at the cost of the Bishop of 
London. The church contains sittings 
for 1300 persons, more than half of which 
are free and unappropriated. 

Aug. 24, Another Church, one of 
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four lately erected in the same populous 
parish, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. St. James’s Church is a neat 
Gothic edifice, capable of accommodat- 
ing 1200 persons ; one half of the sittings 
are to be free. It is situated on a plot of 
ground adjoining Butcher-Row, Broad 
Street, Ratcliffe. A sermon was preach- 
ed by the Bishop on the occasion; and 
the sum of 57/. 15s, was collected to- 
wards the expenses of a new organ. The 
erection of this church has cost about 
45007. defrayed from the Metropolis 
Churches’ Fund. 

Aug. 29, 30. The second and last por- 
tion of the materials of the Royal Exchange 
was submitted to public sale by Messrs. 
Pullen and Son, by order of the Gresham 
committee, previous to clearing the ground 
for the new building. The sale included 
the lower part of the building, with all 
the shops on one side of Sweeting’s Al- 
ley, which the recent Act of Parliament 
for re-building the Exchange empowered 
the committee to take down to enlarge the 
site. The statues of the Kings and 
Queens that were placed round the inte- 
rior of the old building, and which were 
included in the catalogue, seemed to ex- 
cite considerable interest, though sadly 
broken and mutilated. Queen Anne 
fetched 10/7. 5s.; George II. 91. 5s.; 
George III. and Elizabeth, 117. 15s. each ; 
Charles II. 97.; and the others, 16 in 
number, similar sums. ‘The portico en- 
trance next Cornhill sold for 2757. and 
the sale altogether produced about 17002. 

Sept. 4. Their Majesties the King and 
Queen of the Belgians landed at Rams- 
gate, where they were received by M. 
Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir William Curtis, 
&c. and on the part of Her Majesty by 
Lord Torrington, who conducted them 
to the Queen at Windsor. On the 18th 
his Majesty ‘was present at a grand re- 
view in Windsor Little Park, at which 
the Queen appeared on horseback, attired 
in the Windsor Uniform, and wearing 
the ribbon and badge of the Order of the 
Garter, having on her right her uncle, 
King Leopold, in a Field Marshal’s 
uniform, with the ribbon and badge of 
the same Order, and on her left Lord 
Hill, Commander of the Forces, in full 
regimentals. Next followed his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington in a Field Mar- 
shall’s uniform, accompanied by Lord 
Palmerston in private clothes. The King 
and Queen took their departure from 
Windsor Castle on Thursday morning 
the 20th; on the following morning 
they re-embarked for Ostend. 

Sept. 13. A nev Synagogue, built 
on the site of the warehouses of the East 
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India Company, in Great St. Helen’s, 
was consecrated with all the grandeur of 
the Hebrew ceremonial, by the principal 
Rabbi, Dr. Herschel, assisted by many 
other Rabbis. There was a vast deal of 
vocal and instrumental music, prayers, 
psalms, &c. in the Hebrew tongue. Al- 
most all the higher classes of the Jewish 
nation were present ; and the galleries were 
crowded with ladies. This edifice is of 
great beauty ; far superior to any build- 
ing consecrated to Jewish worship for 
many hundred years, and is highly cre- 
ditable to the munificence of those who 
have paid for its erection, and also to the 
architectural skill of Mr. Davies, from 
whose plan it has been built. 

Sep. 16. The whole length of the 
Railway from London to Birmingham 
was opened. The Duke of Sussex was 
conveyed by the train as far as Rugby. 
The directors arrived at Birmingham at 
three minutes past twelve, havin T- 
formed the whole journey, including 
stoppages, in 4 hours and 48 minutes, and, 
exclusive of stoppages, in 4 hours and 14 
minutes. This is unquestionably the 
shortest time in which the journey be- 
tween London and Birmingham has ever 
been performed, being upwards of two 
hours less than the time occupied by 
Marshall Soult and attendants a few 
wecks ago. 

The Duke of Cambridge has purchased 
Coombe Wood, near Kingston, the beau- 
tiful seat of the Earl of Liverpool, as a 
residence for Prince George. Lands in 
the neighbourhood of the seat have also 
been bought for the Royal Duke, who, 
it is stated, intends the Prince to have an 
establishment of his own in the course of 
the autumn. 

The Téméraire, one of the oldest men- 
of-war in the Royal Navy, is now being 
broken up. She was in the actions of 
the Nile and Trafalgar, and took a most 
distinguished part in the last glorious vic- 
tory. The Téméraire was a 98-gun ship. 
She has been stationed as a guardship, at 
Sheerness, for the last 18 years, and a 
few weeks since was sold to Mr. J. Beat- 
son, a wealthy ship-broker and timber. 
merchant at Rotherhithe. She was tow- 
ed up the river by two steam tugs; every 
vessel she passed appeared like a pigmy, 
and the steam-boat passengers were sur- 
prised as well as delighted at the novel 
spectacle of a 98-gun ship in the Pool. 
lt was feared that there would not be 
water enough for her, her draught bein; 
upwards of 18 feet, but under the skilfu 
management of the pilot she reached Ro- 
therhithe without accident. She was a 
noble ene. the wooden walls of 
old England, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 11. Joseph Allen, of Brighton, esq. to 
be one of the Gentlemen of her Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber in Ordinary. 

Aug. 13. Charles Shakeshaft, esq. to be 
> of her Majesty’s Corps of Gentlemen at 

rms. 


Aug. 24. Major-Gen. Sir E. Gibbs, K.C.B. 
to be Lieut.-Governor of ae 

Aug. 28. The Marquis of Clanricarde, K.P. 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Emperor of All the Russias.— 
P. Fraser, esq. to be Sheriff of Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Brevet, Lieut.-Cols. H. Stapleton and 
T. Kennedy, to be Colonels in the Army; 
Majors T. R. Swinburne, R.S. Webb, and J. 
A. Butler to be Lt.-Colonels; Capt. W. Snow 


to be Major. 

7th Foot, Capt. T. R. Baker to be 
Major.—53d Foot, Capt. H. 8. Phillips to be 
Major.—76th Foot, Lieut.-Col. A. T. Macin- 
tosh to be Lieut.-Col.—Unattached, to be Lt.- 
Colonels by purchase, Majors Thos. Butler and 
Lord William Thynne.—Brevet, Lt.-Col. A. T. 
Macintosh to be Colonel.—Granville Penn, of 
Stoke Park, Bucks, esq. grandson and heir 
male of William Penn, esq. sometime proprie- 
tary of Pensylvania, to bear the armorial en- 
signs following, that is to say, “a fess charged 
with three plates, and, on a canton of honour- 
able augmentation, a crown, representing the 
royal crown of King Charles the Second ;” 
and for a crest, ‘‘ademi-lion gorged witha 
collar, charged with three plates, and above an 
escroll, thereon the word ‘ Pensylvania.’ ” 

Sept. 3. The Poor Law Commissioners em- 
powered to carry into effect the Act for the 
more effectual relief of the destitute Poor in 
Ireland, are the same as the English Board, 
and the Assistant Conmissioners Edw. Gulson 
esq. Rich. Earle, esq. W. H. T. Hawley, esq. and 
W. J. Voules, esq.—Edw. Senior, esq. is ap- 

inted an Assistant Commissioner of Poor 

ws.—John Gervas Hutchinson Bourne, esq. 
= 4 Chief Justice of the Island of Newfound- 

i. 4. Mary-Anne, wife of William Adams, 
of + in Chertsey, esq. LL.D. second sur- 
viving dau. and coh. of the Hon. W. Cockayne, 
to have the same precedence as if her father 
had lived to succeed to the dignity of Viscount 
Cullen. 

Sept. 6. Isaac Preston, esq. of Stanfield- 
park, Norfolk, Recorder of Norwich, to take 
the surname of Jermy only. 

Sept. 7. 29th Foot, Major Hon. C. A. Wrot- 
tesley to be Major.—90th Foot, Major John 
Singleton’to be Major.—95th Foot, Major John 
Walter to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Samuel 
Spooner to be Major. 

Sept. 11. Lt.-Col. James Johnston, 99th foot, 
to accept the insignia of the Tower and Sword, 
conferred by the Queen of Portugal for his 
mason int r+ ee, _ iene 

ept. 14. ragoon Guards, Major Geo. 
Maunsell to be Lieut.-Col., Capt. T. Arthur to 
be Major.—The Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, Comm. 
R.N. to accept the order of San Fernando, 
conferred by the Queen of Spain for his ser- 
vices from the siege of Bilbao in June 1835 to 
the 4th May 1837. 

Sept. 17. The Hon. C. F. Clements, Wm. 
J. Hancock, and John O’Donoghue, esq. to be 
Assistant Commissioners of Poor Laws, 


Mr. John Wood, (now Chairman of Stamps 
and Taxes) to be Chairman of the Excise 
Board, in the room of Sir F. Doyle,—Mr, Hart 





Davis, a Commissioner of Excise, to be De- 
paty Chairman of Excise, in the room of Mr. 

unkett, deceased.—Mr. Stephenson, late 
Commissioner for the investigation of the Slave 
Compensation Claims, to be Commissioner of 
Excise.—Mr. Wickham, Private Secretary to 
Lord Althorp, and afterwards one of the 
Excise Inquiry Commissioners, to be Chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps and Taxes.—Mr. 
Spring Rice, oy to be Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, vice Mr. Binning, superannuated.— 
Richard Bourke, esq. (eldest son of Richard 
Bourke, K.C.B.) to be Private Secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in place of Mr. 
Rice, jun.—Major Jarvis to be Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of India. 





NAVAL Promotions. 


Capt. Robert Russell to the Actzon; Comm, 
'. M. Symonds to the Rover, 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Farmouth.—William Wilshere, esq. 


EcccestasticAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rev. H. Huntingford, to be a Canon Residen- 
tiary of Hereford. 

Rev. Sotherton Backler, Blatherwick R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rev. Josiah Bateman, Marlborough St. Mary 
V. Wilts. 

Rey. C. Bedford, Denton R. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Brickel, Shireshead P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. C. Burges, Osmotherley V. Leic. 

Rev. F. Burton, Old Kent-road new ch. 

Rev. H. Chaplin, Ryhall with Essendine V. 
Rutland. 

Rev. C. R. 8. Cocks, Wolverley V. Worc. 

Rey. C. H. Collyns, D.D. Farringdon R. Devon. 

Rev. J. E. Comins, Little Wakering V. Essex. 

Rev. G. W. Craufurd, Burgh with Winthorpe 
V. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Dawson, Llangar R. Merioneth. 

Rev. J. V. Franklin, St. Keevin V. Ireland. 

Rev. J.'Hayward, Kemsing with Seal V. Kent. 

Rev. Copinger Hill, Badley P.C. Suffolk. 

Rey. Edw. Holmes, Thornbury R. Devon. 

Rev. S..R. Hughes, Bodewryd P.C. Anglesey. 

Rev. E. Kirkness, Kennerleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. R. Lee, Darley Dale C. co. Derby. 

Rev. Wm. Lees, St. Peter’s Ch. Oldham, 

Rev. T. Lindsay, Kilrea R. co. Derry. 

Rev. a Mingaye, Wilby R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Nind, Cherry Hinton V. Camb. 

Rev. Hewitt O’ Brian, St. James’s ch. Heywood, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. Brownlow Potchett, Great Panton R. Linc. 

Rev. Wm. Price, Lianarth with Bettwys V. 
Monmouthshire. 

Rev. A. Sampson, Mocosquin R. co. Derry. 

Rey. Cornelius Thompson, Elkesley V. Notts. 

Rev. W. Tomkins, Lavendon with Brayfield V. 
Rutland. 

Rev. C. Townley, Hadstock R. Essex. 

Rev. J. A. Trenchard, Stanton Fitzwarin R. 


Rev. C. R. Tyler, Liantrissent V. Glam. 
Rev. — Ward, Blacktoft P.C. co. York. 

Rev. J. B. Webb, Templetrina R. co. Cork. 
Rey. J. H. Woodward, St. James’s P.C. Bristol, 





CuapLalnys. 
Rev. G. Alderson to the Duke of Leeds. 


Rev. H. W, b, Daubeney to the Earl of Walde. 
grave. ‘ 
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Rev. W. J. to the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Rev. Thomas Hervey to be her Majesty’s Resi- 
dent Chaplain at Frankfort, in the room of 
the Rev. Samuel Lindsey, promoted to the 

hang = ay at Genoa. 

Rev. John H. Pratt to be Chaplain to the East 
India Company, and to the Lord Bishop of 

Rev. Edw: Whitehead, t he Vi hurch 
v. Edw. itehead, to the Vepery church, 
— and the charge of the Missionary 

lege. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. L. Richards to be Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. J. Heaviside to be Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy at Hailey- 
bury College. 

Rev. John Young to be Head Master of Hough- 
ton le Spring Grammar School. 

Rev. Daniel Butler, M.A. (Assistant Master of 
King’s College School, London,) to be Second 
Master of Coventry Grammar School, 


BIRTHS. 


July 20. At Rothley Temple, Leic. the wife 
of C. Trevelyan, esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, ason.—23. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. the 
ce Grosvenor, a son.——24. At Wel- 
combe House, Warw. the wife of C. T. Warde, 
esq. a dau. 

Aug. 3. At Sanwell, Staff. the Countess of 
Dartmouth,’a dau.—12. In the Close of Salis- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. Canon Fisher, a son. 
—13. At Cossington, the wife of Edw. B. 
Lennard, esq. ason.—15. At Dittisham, Lady 
Henry Kerr, a son.——The wife of P. B. 
Hoare, esq. a dau.——16. At Little Hampton, 
the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, a son.—17 At the 
rectory, Chelmsford, the Hon. Mrs. C. St. J. 
Mildmay, a dau.—18. At Beddington Park, 
the wife of P. A. Browne, esq. a dau.—19. 
At Redgrave Hall, the wife of G. St. V. Wilson, 
esq. a dau.—20. In Northumberland, the 
Hon. Mrs. Coulson, a son.——2l]. At Shel- 
brooke Park, Lady Louisa Cator, a son.——At 
Geneva, the Hon. Mrs. Woodmass, lady of C. 

oodmass, esq. a son.—At Eden Hall, Lady 
Musgrave, a son.——22. At Connington Castle, 
Huntingdonsh. the wife of J. M. Heathcote, 
esq. a dau.——24. At Brighton, the Marchion- 
ess of Abercorn, a son and heir.——At Gor- 
hambury, the Countess of Craven, a son and 
heir.——At Westbrook, Lady Georgiana Ryder, 
of twin daughters.——25. At Brussels, the 
wife of Sir Hamilton Seymour, a son.——27, 
At Berkswell-hall, the house of her father Sir 
E. Wilmot, Bart. the widow of George G. 
Blackwell, esd. of Ampney Park, a dau.—— 
At Shroton, Dorset, the wife of Capt. Ryves, 
R.N., C.B., a dau. f ; 

Lately. ‘At Leuknor Vicarage, Lady Caroline 
Garnier, a son.——At the Oaks, Surrey, Lady 
Grey, a dau.——At Wilton Castle, Mrs. Chas. 
Lowther, a dau.—In Bryanstone-sq. Lady 
Henniker, a dau.——At Park-crescent, Port- 
land place, the lady of Baron Alderson, a dau, 
—At Hackwood House, the seat of Lord 
Bolton, the wife of the Rev. Lovelace B. 
Wither, a dau.— At Hampton Court Palace, 
the wife of Col. Sir James Reynett, a dau.— 
In Lower Brook-street, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Duncombe, a son. 5 

Sept. 1. At Hoddesdon, Herts, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Baker, a son.——3. At Bognor, the 
lady of Sir Henry Durrant, Bart. a son and 
heir.— At Breadsall Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. H. H. Crewe, a dau.——6. At the Vicar- 

e, Cam, Glouc. the wife of the Rev. George 

adan, a son.——-7. At Bath, the wife of Chas. 
Penruddocke, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau,—— 
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In Upper Brook-st. Lady Ashléy, a son.——8, 
At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of Sir C. E. 
Carrington, a dau.——12.. At the dow Lady 
Arundell’s, the Hon. Mrs. Neave, a dau.—— 
13. In Upper Brook-st. the Lady Mary Far- 
—, a son.——At Grosvenor-place, Lady 
ahon, a son and heir.——15. At Wellington, 
Derb. the wife of William Fitz-Herbert, esq. a 
au, 





MARRIAGES. 


July 10. At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Hen 
Hodges Mogg, eldest son of the Rey. H. H. 
Mogg, Vicar of High Littleton, to Harriet, 
dau. of Alexander Haig, esq.—The Rev. Alex. 
Bath Power, M.A. rate of Crossthwaite, 
Keswick, to Louisa Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. W. Bath, 78th reg.——11. At 
Crayford, John, son of John Allnutt, . of 
Clapham Common, to Elizabeth Harriot, third 
dau. of J. F. Burnett, esq. of i Kent. 
——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by the Lord 
7 of Hereford, the Rev. Tho. eo Vicar 
of Dewsal, Heref. to Penelope, fift uu. 
John are esq. of Ledbury.—John La- 
timer Nichol, esq. of Camberwell, to Caroline, 
third dau. of Edw. Latimer, esq. of Heading- 
ton, Oxf.——12. At Newton, Camb. the Rev. 
Harvey Vachell, son of the Rev. John Vachell, 
late Rector of Littleport, Isle of Ely, to Elea- 
nor Sophia, beg = dau. of the late Dr. Pem- 
Semees ten t oe 

urney » esq. fourth son of Josep! 
esq. of Upton-lane, Essex, to Sophia, third 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Pinkerton.——At Trinity 
church, ee geen E. L. Witts, esq. of 
Champion-hill, to Ann, dau. of the late R. 
Parrott, esq. of Old Quebec-street.——Henry 
Wolley, esq. son of the late Vice-Adm. Wolley, 
of Clifton, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, sixth dau. 
of the late J. S. Biscoe, esq. formerly of Hemp- 
stead, near Gloucester.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. 8. T. Cuthbert, esq. to Frances 
Harriet, fourth dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Scott, of Southampton.—14. At Clifton —— 
ville, Staff. Capt. F. C. Barlow, 20th Reg. on Yi 
surviving son of the late Lieut.-Gen. J. J. 
Barlow, to Mary Emily, second dau. of the 
Rev. R. Taylor, M.A. Rector of Clifton Camp- 
ville-——17. At Christ church, Marylebone, 8. 
H. Beckles, esq. of the Middie Temple, son of 
the President of Barbadoes, to Susannah- 
Beckles, dau. of the late William Henry, esq. 
of the same Island.——At Tor, Devon, Digby 
Pilot Starkey, esq. to Isabella-Rosa, widow of 
Thomas Kelly, esq. and dau. of the late Rev. 
John Jephson, Prebendary of Armagh.——At 
St. Mary’s, Dublin, the Rev. James Annesly 
Beers, M.A. youngest son of the late Wm. 
Beers, esq. of Ballyway Lodge, co. Down, to 
Alice-Eliz. second dau. of Capt. J. Banks, 
R.N.——John Gibbons, . eldest son of Sir 
John Gibbons, Bart. of Stanwell-place, Middx, 
to Susannah, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. Cotton, 
Rector of Girton, Camb.——18. At St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less, George Trollope, esq. of 
Christ’s Hospital, to Alicia, dau. of W. W. 
Wilby, esq. of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—— 
At Fobbing, Essex, the Rev. Samuel 8. Great- 
heed, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. to Margaret, 
third dau. of the Rev. W. R. Stephenson, 
Rector of Corringham.——At Tiverton, Capt. 
Charles Rumley, eldest son of Gen. Rumley, 
of Ascot House, near Sidmouth, to nces 
Harriet, only dau. of Andrew Hutchinson, 
esq. M.D.——19. At Duffield, Derb. the Rev. 
J. H. Evans, Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Camb. and Head Master of Sedburgh School 
to Kate, youngest dau. of the late Leonard 
Pickering, esq. of Winterborn Abbas, Dorset, 
——At Chariton King’s, Heury J. Clifford, 
eldest son of H. C. Clifford, esq. of Frampton 
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Court, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. James Phelps, or of Alderley, Glouc. 


—At Middlewich, co. Chester, the Rev. Wm. 
H nm, D.D. Master of St. Peter’s College, 
Camb, to Charlotte, third dau. of the late Thos. 
Tarleton, esq.— aAt Islington, the Rev. Septi- 
mus y, M.A. Minister of St. Michael's, 
Burleigh-st. youn son of the late Robert 
Ramsay, esq. of Thearn Cottage, co. York, to 
Anna-Maria, second dau. of the late James 
Fisher, esq. of St. Martin’s-lane.-——21. At 
Kennington, Thomas Southam, esq. of Peter- 
borough, to Annie Gee, ddaug hter of the 
Rey. John Mitchell or of Kingston Bag- 
puze, Berks.—Berkeley Addison, esq. second 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Addison of Wey- 
mouth, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late J. Pol- 
litt, esq.—At Trinity church, Sloane-st. Wm. 
A. Byrch, esq. of Evesham, to Frances Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of Jacob ae oun. heres 
at-law.—23. At Kirkstall, Yorksh. R. Hob- 
son, M.D. of Leeds, to Caroline, only surviving 
dau. of the late P. Rhodes, esq.——24. At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. J. Barneby, esq. M.P. 
of Brockhampton, Heref, to Susan, eldest dau. 
of H. Elwes, esd. of Colesborne, Glouc.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl of Cavan 
to the Hon. Caroline Littleton, dau. of Lord 
Hatherton.——At Charlton, J. H. Shirreff, 
M.D. of Deptford, to Mary, only dau. of G. 
Teer, esq. of Blackheath.——At Wethersfield, 
Essex, the Rev. Robert Leman Page, M.A. onl 

son of the Rev. R. L. Page, Rector of Panfield, 
Essex, to Louisa Emily, second dau. of the 
late John Lay, esq.—At Camberwell, J. P. 
Neville, esq. only son of G. Neville, esq. of 
Skelbroke-hall, Yorkshire, to Louisa-Mary- 
Grant, dau. of F. R. G. Dalton, esq. of Ingol- 
disthorpe-hall, Norfolk, and Shanks-house, 
Somersetsh.——-At Dublin, Charles J. Free- 
man, esq. son of the late Rev. Keelinge Free- 
man, of Pedmore-hall, Worc. to Maria, dau. 
of the late Wm. Richardson, esq. of Athy.—— 
At Wigginton, the Rev. John oo M.A. 
of Pembroke coll. Camb. Vicar of Marworth, 
Bucks, to Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. Woodman, 
of New Ground, Herts.——At Bath, the Rev E. 
Whitehead, M.A. to Maria-Letitia, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Perry, of Waddesden, 
Bucks.—25. At Hammersmith, Major Griffiths, 
of the Queen’s Bays, only son of Col. Griffiths, 
of Southampton, to Lucy, only dau. of the late 
Alex. Copland, esq. of Gunnersbury Park, and 
Great George-street, Westminster.—aAt St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. and at the Catholic 
Chapel, Chelsea, Mons. Leon Du. , of the 
Royal Marine Audit Office, Paris, to Sophia, 
dau. of coy Newnham, esq. formerly of the 

Civil Service——At Walcot church 
Bath, Charles, only son of the late Hon. and 
Rey. James St. Leger, to Jane Robina, dau. of 
Wm. Hawkesley, esq. of the Circus, Bath._—— 
At Buckin , the Rev. E. A. Uthwatt, of St, 
John’s coll. Camb. to Jane-Lucy-Hutton, dau. 
ofthe Rev. James Long Long, Rector of Maids- 
moreton, Bucks.——James Auston, esq. Embro 
House, Upper Canada, to Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, of Swepston Rec- 
tory, Leic.——At Manchester, Major Wm. 
Warde, E. I. Service, to Catharine, third dau. 
of the iate Edw. Hawkins, esq. of Court Her- 
bert, Glamorganshire.——28. At lebone 
Church, Lieut.-Col. P. W. Pedler, of Longfleet, 
Dorset, to Frances, eldest dau. of. John Durant, 
esq. of Poole.——At St. Peter’s, Thanet, Lieut. 
Alexander Brown, R.N. to Honor, youngest 
dau. of Sir Richard Burton, of Sacketts Hill 
House.——31. At Bath, C. Crawford, esq. late 
of 32d Reg. to Christiana, ee dau. of J. 
Morgan, esq. of Bath.——J. H. Steele, esq. 
eldest son of Sir R. Steele, Bart. of Dublin, to 
Elizabeth-Ann Graves, of Mickleton Manor- 
house, Glouc. eldest dau. of the late J. Graves, 
esq.——At —- Camb, the Rey. J. 
a 


Marriages, 


[Oct. 


Jenkyn, Rector of Wootton, Beds. to Augusta, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Twiss, of Cambridge. 
Aug.1. At Halifax, Arthur Dawson, esq. of 
Beverley, son of the late Rev. Major Dawson, 
Rector of Rand, Linc. to Marianne, dau. of the 
late John Walker, esq. of Waterclough.—2. 
At Marylebone church, the Rev. H. —— 
M.A. High Master of St. Paul’s School, second 
son of R. Kynaston, esq. to Elizabeth-Selina, 
second dau. of H. Kennedy, — Cultra, co. 
Down.——At 7 ames, t. 
R. D. Dunn, 2d Dragoon Guards, to Isabel 
Pallmer, fourth dau. of the late J. H. M. Daw- 
son, esq. of Ballinacoute, Tipperary.——Capt. 
the Hon. A. Hood, only son of Viscount Brid- 
rt, to Lady Mary Hill, second dau. of the 
oe of Downshire.——At Tipton, near 
Birmingham, the Rev. E. Serjeantson, Vicar 
of Kirby Stephen, Westm. to Emma, second 
dau. of S. Walker, esq. of Dinan, France.—— 
At the Mote, Kent, Capt. E. Fletcher, 1st Life 
Guards, A. D. C. to the General Commanding- 
in-Chief, eldest son of Edward Fletcher, esq. of 
Corsock Galloway, N.B., to Lady Frances Mar- 
sham, second dau. of the Earl of Romney.—— 
At Marlborough, Henry Woodman, = of 
Stinchcombe, to Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Meyler, Rector of Maulden, 
Beds.——George Pownall, esq. of Bedford- 
row, to Harriet Alice, youngest dau. of the 
late Dr. Pett, of Clapton.——Matthew Knapp, 
esq. of Little Linford House, Bucks, to Mary- 
Leigh, dau. of the late R. L. Spencer, aos 
At Ightham, Kent, T. Selby, esq. of Oldbury 
Park, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of R. Foster, 
oun. Durham.——6. In the chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Rev. G. B. Moore, eldest son 
of the Rev. G. Moore, of Wrotham, Kent, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. J. 
E. Boscawen, and niece to the Earl of Fal- 
mouth.—— At St. George’s chapel, Edin- 
burgh, Lord Elibank, to Emily-Maria, only 
dau. of Mr. A. Montgomery, of Whim.—— 
7. At All Soul’s, Marylebone, C. R. Freeling, 
of Weymouth-st. esq. youngest son of the late 
Sir F. Freeling, Bart. to Georgiana, eldest dau. 
of H. H. Oddie, of Portland-place, esq.——At 
Trinity church, Regent-st. Lord T. Cecil, bro- 
ther to the Marquis of Exeter, to Lady Sophia 
Lennox, sister to the Duke of Richmond.—— 
8. At A {oy the Rev. James Hazel, B.A. 
Curate of Long Sutton, Linc. to Eleanor-Ra- 
bone, eldest dau. of the late James Dewe, esq. 
of Sutton Courtenay, Berks.——At Shircock, 
Cavan, the Rev. Charles Claudius Beresford, 
nephew of the Bishop of Kilmore, to Anna- 
Maria, only dau. of the Rev. Frederick Fitz- 
— of Loch Scillan glebe, Cavan.——At 
de, Isle of Wight, John Cary Marriott, esq. 
of Narborough, Norfolk, to Maria Elizabeth, 
oe ge dau. of the Rey. J. Cary, of Farm- 
urst, Sussex.——At Penmark Church, Glam. 
the Rev. J. Montague Cholmeley, M.A. to 
Rosa Antonia, youngest dau of the late Major- 
Gen. Oliver T. Jones.——At St. Nicholas, near 
Cardiff, the Rev. R. T. Tyler, Rector of Liantri- 
thyd, youngest son of the late Adm. Sir Chas. 
Tyler, to Isabel, fourth dau. of John Bruce 
Pryce, ~. of Duffryn.——10. At Southwick, 
Hants, J. P. B. Chichester, esq. M.P. of Arling- 
ton Court, Devonshire, to Caroline, dau. of T. 
Thistlethwayte, ie on At St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, Col. J. W. Woolridge, son of the 
late Capt. W. Woolridge, R.N. to Marianne 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
8. H. Linzee.——Joseph Arnould, esq. M.D. 
of White Cross, Berks, to a Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas L’ oyd, rector 
of Sacombe, Herts.——14. At Wandsworth, 
gee Holt White, only son of T. H. 
te, esq. of Enfield, to Emma Louisa, only 
a. of the late T, Harrison, esy, of Streatham 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart ANNESLEY. 

Aug. 25. At his residence, Oriel 
Lodge, Cheltenham, on 66, the Right 
Hon. William-Richard Annesley, third 
Earl Annesley (1789), fourth Viscount 
Glerawly, co. Fermanagh (1766), and 
Baron Annesley, of Castle Wellan, co. 
Down (1758). 

He was born July 16, 1772, the eldest 
son of Richard the second Earl, by Anne, 
only daughter and heiress of Robert 
Lambert of Dunleddy, co. Down, esq. 
and succeeded his father in the title, 
Nov. 9, 1824. 

His Lordship was twice married ; first, 
on the 19th May 1803 to the Lady Isa- 
bella St.Lawrance, second daughter of 
William second Earl of Howth, and by 
that lady, from whom he was divorced by 
Act of Parliament in 1820, and who 
died in 1827, he had issue an only daugh- 
ter, Lady Mary, married in 1828 to Wil- 
liam-John M‘Guire, esq. His Lordship 
married secondly, July 15, 1828, Priscilla- 
Cecilia, second daughter of Hugh Moore, 
esq. and had issue six sons, of whom the 
eldest, William-Richard, born in 1830, 
is now Earl Annesley; and the third 
died two days after his birth in 1833. 


Sm W. B. Cave, Bart. 

Aug. 22. At his seat, Stretton en la 
Field, Derbyshire, in his 74th year, Sir 
William Browne Cave, the ninth Baronet 
(of Stanford, co. Northampton, 1641). 

He was born Feb. 19, 1765, the eldest 
son of John Cave Browne, esq. (who in- 
herited the estate of Stretton from his 
maternal grandfather and assumed the 
name of Browne) by his second wife 
Catharine, daughter of Thomas Astley, 
esq. of Westminster. He succeeded to 
the title of Baronet on the 21st March 
1810, on the death of his second cousin 
the Rev. Sir Charles Cave, being the 
great-grandson of Sir Roger the second 
Baronet from his second marriage with 
Mary, daughter of Sir William Bromley, 
of Baginton. 

Sir W. B. Cave was universally es- 
teemed by his neighbours and dependants ; 
and was the supporter of every useful and 
benevolent public undertaking. He sub- 
scribed 2002. towards the new church at 
Donisthorp, Leicestershire, which was 
consecrated a few days after his death. 

Sir William married, Jan. 4, 1793, 
Louisa, fourth daughter of Sir Robert 
Mead Wilmot, of Chaddesden, co. Der- 
by, Bart. and sister to the present Sir 

obert Wilmot, and by that lady, who 

Gent. Mac. Vou. x. 





died in July 1819, he had issue six sons 
and two daughters: 1. William, who 
died an infant in 1794; 2. Harriet, mar- 
ried in 1832, to William Booth, of Beigh- 
ton, co. Derby, esq. ; 3. Louisa-Catharine, 
who died in 1810; 4. Sir John-Robert 
Cave, who has succeeded to the title; 
he was born in 1798, and married in 1821 
Catharine-Penelope, youngest daughter 
and coheiress of William Milles, of Bar- 
laston-hall, co. Stafford, esq. and has 
several children; 5. the Rev. William 
Astley Cave, who has been twice mar- 
ried and has two children; 6. Thomas 
Cave, esq. who married in 1827 Anne, 
eldest daughter of J. Walker, of Broom- 
house, co. Lancaster, esq. and has issue ; 
7. Wilmot Cave, esq. who has been twice 
married, first to Miss Eccles, of Eccles, co. 
Lance. and secondly to Mary, eldest dan. 
of the Rev. T. Wesineadael. Vicar of 
Great Sandal in Yorkshire; and 8, Ed- 
ward Sacheverell Cave, esq. who married 
in 1830 Mary, only daughter of John 
Fanside Watson, of Bilton Park, co. 
York, esq. and has issue. 





Sirk Wittiam Maxwett, Bart. 

Aug. 22. At Montreath, co. Wigton, 
in his GOth year, Sir William Maxwell, 
the fifth Baronet of that place (1681), 
and late M.P. for the county. 

He was born on the 5th March 1779, 
the eldest son of Sir William the fourth 
Baronet, by Catharine, daughter and 
heiress of David Blair, esq. of Adam- 
town. His aunt Jane was the first wife 
of Alexander fourth Duke of Gordon, 
and he was consequently cousin-german 
to the late Duke, the Duchesses of 
Richmond, Manchester, and Bedford, &c. 
He was formerly an officer in the army, 
and in 1809, when Lieut.-Colonel of the 
26th or Cameronian regiment, he com- 
manded that regiment at the battle of 
Corunna, and there suffered the loss of 
his left arm. Shortly after, he retired 
from the service. 

He had previously been retutned for 
Parliament for the county of Wigton, on 
a vacancy which took place in March 
1805. He was re-elected in 1806, but in 
1807 gave way to Colonel the Hon. Wil- 
liam Stuart, who had previously repre- 
sented the county. n a vacancy in 
182 . he was elected again, and re-chosen 
in 1826, but finally retired in 1830. 

He succeeded to the family title and 
estates, on the death of his father, Feb. 
17, 1812. : oh 

Wherever he was wet Sir William 
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Maxwell was highly esteemed for the 
kindness of his heart and the suavity of 
his manners. 

He married April 23, 1803, Catharine, 
youngest daughter of John Fordyce, esq. 
of Aytown; and by that lady, who died 
in 1832, he had issue three sons: 1, Sir 
William Maxwell, now Bart. a Lieut. in 
the 14th dragoons; 2. Eustace; 3. Ed- 
ward ; and five daughters: 1. Catharine- 
Anne, married to Hugh Hathorn, of 
Castle-Urgg, esq.; 2. Jane-Elizabeth- 
Norah; 3. Louisa. Cornwallis; 4. Char- 
lotte-Queensberry; and 5, Georgiana- 
Gordon. 


Sm G. W. Leeps, Barr. 

July 19. In Paris, Sir George- William 
Leeds, of Croxton Park, co. Cambridge, 
Bart. Equerry to H. R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Dec. 31, 1812. He was twice mar- 
ried; first on the 5th of Jan. 1797, to 
Maria, daughter of the Rev. William 
Sanderson, of Morpeth; and by that 
lady, who died in 1817, he had issue four 
sons and five daughters. The sons were : 
1. Sir Joseph-Edward Leeds, who has 
succeeded to the title,—born in 1798, and 
married in 1822 to Marian, daughter of 
William-Thomas Stretton, esq.; 2. Ed- 
ward- William; 3. George; and 4. 
Samuel, who died in 1826, in his 18th 
year. The daughters were: 1. Elizabeth, 
married in 1819 to the Rev. Robert El- 
liot Graham, of Hendon, Middlesex; 2. 
Maria; 3. Anne, married in 1823 to 
William- Augustus Montague, esq. Capt. 
R.N., and C.B.; 4. Georgiana; and 5. 
Emily. 

Sir George married secondly July 38, 
1819, Eleanor, second daughter of Ousley 
Rowley, esq. of the Priory, St. Neot’s, 
and had issue a son, Augustus-Frederick, 
born in 1820, 


Cart. Sir J. S. Peyton, K.C.H. 

May 20. At his lodgings in Somerset- 
street, Portman-square, aged 52, Sir John 
Strutt Peyton, Knt. Capt. R.N. and 


He was the third son of the late Wil- 
liam Peyton, esq. of the Navy-office, 
Somerset-house, by Phillis, daughter of 
Capt. Lobb, who died in command of 
the Kingfisher sloop on the American 
station, and sister to the late Commis- 
sioner Lobb. His paternal grandfather, 
Adm. Joseph Peyton (son of Commo- 
dore Edward Peyton) married a daughter 
of Commodore Strutt, and had four sons: 
“William, above-mentioned; Rear-Adm. 
Joseph Peyton; Rear-Adm. John Pey- 
ton, who commanded the Defence 74, at 


the battle of the Nile; and Thomas, who 
died in command of the Monarch 74. 

The subject of this memoir entered 
the navy in 1797, on board the Emerald 
frigate, Capt. T. M. Waller, with whom 
he served three years. He was subse- 
quently in the San Joseph 120, and St. 
George 98, the latter bearing the flag of 
his patron, Lord Nelson, in the expe- 
dition sent against the Northern confede- 
racy. He afterwards successively joined 
the Revolutionnaire, Phoebe, and Endy- 
mion frigates. 

In 1804, Mr. Peyton was again re- 
ceived on board Nelson’s flag-ship, the 
Victory of 100 guns, in which he served 
as master’s mate, until his promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant, about Sept. 1805. 
On that occasion, he was appointed to 
the Canopus 80; but Lord Nelson soon 
removed him to the Ambuscade frigate, 
commanded by Capt. W. D’ Urban, which 
was actively employed in checking the 
French arms on the Adriatic. 

In July 1807 Lieut. Peyton was wound- 
ed in the right arm by a musket-ball, 
whilst destroying an enemy’s vessel which 
had run ashore near Ortona; being obliged 
to submit to an amputation above the 
elbow, he shortly afterwards returned to 
England as an invalid. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander on the 
Ist Dec. following, and was appointed to 
the Ephora brig. Inthat vessel he accom- 
panied the expedition to Walcheren, and 
was subsequently employed in the river 
Elbe, at Lisbon, and at Cadiz, during 
the siege of I’Isle de Leon. 

His next appointment, about Feb. 
1811, was to the Weazle of 18 guns, sta- 
tioned in the Archipelago, where he 
captured a new privateer, le Roide Rome, 
of 10 guns. Previously to that capture, 
the Weazle had conveyed the Archduke 
Francis from Smyrna to Sardinia; and 
his Royal Highness, in return for Capt. 
Peyton’s attentions, presented him with 
a gold snuff-box, set with brilliants. He 
was afterwards invited to dine with the 
King and Queen of Sardinia at Cagliari ; 
and in return gave a ball on his own 
sovereign’s birth-day on board the ship, 
at which her Majesty did Capt. Peyton 
the honour to dance with him. 

He was posted into the Minstrel of 20 
guns, Sept. 26, 1811, and was employed 
on the coasts of Valencia and Catalonia 
until near the end of the war. He com- 
manded the Thames frigate at the re- 
duction of Col de Balaguer, and after 
the raising of the siege of Tarragona, he 
received a letter of thanks from Rear- 
Adm. Hallowell, which, with fuller 
anecdotes of his services, will be found 
in Marshall’s Royal Naval Biograpby, 
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Suppl. Part II. pp. 488—444. He sub- 
sequently conveyed Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Murray to Alicant, and then pro- 
ceeded with despatches to England. ‘The 
Thames was put out of commission at 
Sheerness, in Sent. 1813. 

Sir John Peyton’s last service was as 
Commodore of the West Indian squa- 
dron, where his ship was the Madagascar 
46. He returned home in extreme ill- 
health a few weeks before his death. 

Sir John Peyton married Oct. 1814, a 
daughter of Lieut. Woodyear, R.N. of 
the island of St. Christopher, and sister 
to my Woodyear R. Art. who diced 
Sept. 1, 1813, in consequence of a wound 


received at the battle of Vittoria. They 


had issue two sons and three daughters. 


GENERAL ONSLOow. 

Aug.21. At Huntingdon, General Den- 
zil Onslow, of Great Staughton House in 
that county. 

He was fifth in descent from Sir Henry 
Onslow, of Drungewick in Sussex, knt. 
younger brother to Sir Arthur Onslow, 
the first Baronet of the name, and uncle 
to the Speaker, Sir Rich. Onslow, who 
was created Baron Onslow in 1716. He 
was the eldest son of Middleton Onslow, 
esq. by the only daughter of Trevor Bar- 
rett, esq. and grandson of Denzil Onslow, 
esq. by Anne Middleton, sister to Mary 
Viscountess Molesworth, and a grand- 
daughter of the first Lord Onslow above 
mentioned, through his daughter Elizabeth 
the wife of Thomas Middleton, of Stan- 
sted in Essex, esq. (See a pedigree of 
this branch of the Onslow family in Dal- 
laway’s Rape of Arundel, Cartwright’s 
edition, p. 376.) 

He was a Lieut.-Colonel, receiving 
full pay, in the late 97th foot, May 29, 
1794. On the Ist Jan. 1800 he was 
promoted to the rank of Colonel in the 
army; in 1805 to that of Major-General ; 
in 1812 to that of Lieut.-General ; and in 
1825 to the full rank of General. 

General Onslow was twice married; 
first on the 7th Aug. 1796, to the Hon. 
Anne-Catharine Petre, daughter of Ro- 
bert-Edward ninth Lord Petre, which 
lady died without issue on the 23d Sept. 
1798; secondly, on the 20th Sept. 1800, 
to Sophia, third daughter of Sir Stephen 
‘Lushington, Bart. 


Lizvt.-Cot, Dumarese. 

The late Lieut.-Colonel Henry Du- 
maresq, whose death, with the dates of 
his principal preferments, was recorded 
in our August number, p. 230, entered 
the a at the early age of sixteen, and, 
as detailed in an official record of his ser- 
Vices at the Horse-Guards, 
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“He served in eight campaigns; of 
which six were in the Peninsula, one in 
Canada, and the last that of Waterloo. 
He was present in the thirteen battles for 
which medals were bestowed, besides 
many affairs of outposts, of advance and 
rear guards ; also at the sieges of Badajos 
and Burgos, and at the assault of the 
forts of Salamanca. On the two former 
occasions he served as a volunteer with 
the engineers, and on the latter (again a 
volunteer) pe the foremost person in 
the assault of that redoubt, he received 
from the officer in command of the Vit- 
toria Convent the terms of his capitu- 
lation, which document he delivered to 
the Duke of Wellington. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel after nine 
years’ service, and was gazetted to that 
grade in June 1817 for services in the 
field. He was employed onthe Staff up- 
wards of eighteen years, and out of 
twenty-six years’ service he was employed 
upwards of twenty-two years prc He 
was twice dangerously wounded.” 

At the battle of Waterloo he was on 
the staff of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Byng, 
now Lord Strafford, and was shot through 
the lungs at Hougomont; but being at the 
time charged with a message for the Duke 
of Wellington, he, in spite of such a 
wound, reached the Duke and delivered 
his message before he fell—being the offi- 
cer of whom the anecdote is told by Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘‘ Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,” as follows : ‘‘ Amid the havoc 
which had been made among his imme- 
diate attendants, his Grace sent off an 
officer (Captein Dumaresq) to a Gene- 
ral of Brigade, in another part of the 
field, with a message of importance; in 
returning he was shot through the lungs, 
but, as if supported by the resolution to 
do his duty, he rode up to the Duke of 
Wellington, delivered the answer to his 
message, and then dropped from his 
horse, to all appearance a dying man.” 
He is also mentioned in ‘* Booth’s Anec- 
dotes of the Field of Waterloo.” The 
ball was never extracted, and is con- 
sidered to have been the eventual cause 
of his premature death, by an unfavour- 
able change of position in the neighbour- 
hood of some vital part, inducing para- 
lysis, which finally carried him off at the 
age of 46, on the 5th of March last, at the 
establishment of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Company in New South Wales, 
in the management of whose large con- 
cerns, as Chief Commissioner, he suc- 
ceeded a most distinguished member of 
the sister profession, Capt. Sir Edward 
Parry, RN. and repeatedly received the 
thanks of the Directors for his able and 
zealous conduct in the superintendence of 


the affairs of the company, 
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In private. life, his talents, various 
merits and acquirements, and bis many 
highly-endearing qualities, won for him 
the regard and esteem of a very nume- 
rous circle of attached friends, and se- 
cured the affections of his immediate re- 
Jations. He was married in the year 
1828 to Elizabeth-Sophia, daughter of the 
late Hon. Augustus- Richard-Butler Dan- 
vers, son of Brinsley second Earl of 
Lanesborough, and has left his widow 
and seven young children to lament his 
irreparable loss. 


Rosert Hotrorp, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 14. At his marine villa, Under- 
cliff, Isle of Wight, aged 80, Robert Hol- 
ford, esq. F.R.S. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
the late Peter Holford, esq. « Master in 
Chancery, and great-grandson of Sir Ri- 
chard Holford, of Weston Birt, in Glou- 
cestershire, also a Master in Chancery; 
and was descended from a very ancient 
and respectable family of the same name, 
long resident in Cheshire. The subject, 
however, of this notice required not the 
aid of birth to justify his claim to respect 
and admiration, In all the relations of 
consanguinity, he was eminently gene- 
rous. The first act of this kind was on 
the death of his father, who was thought 
to bave left to his youngest daughter, 

.then married to a gentleman of high ree 
spectability, less than she was entitled 
to, and less than he meant to have given 
her; this was no sooner known than re- 
medied, by the generous brother present- 
ing the husband of his sister with an 
estate in the north of England, valued at 


,0002. 

Mr. Holford was educated at West- 
minster, and thence entered as a gentle- 
man commoner at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1780, and where he commenced 
his acquaintance with his most valued 
friend, Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart. now 
living ; with whom, in early life, he tra- 
versed on foot the lofty mountains and 
beautiful vallies of Switzerland. 

In the alarming times of the French 
evolution, Mr. Holford was an active 
member of the London Light Horse Vo- 
lunteers; in which, although the disci- 
pline was extremely severe, he discharged 
all the duties of a private with undeviat- 
ing attention. 

He was never in Parliament ; had he, 
however, been at all anxious for senato- 
rial honours, the borough of Malmesbu 
contiguous to their estates) was, during 

is father’s lifetime, and since, open to 
receive him. In politics he was perfectly 
independent, and little attached to party ; 
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Tierney and Wilberforce were his inti- 
mate friends, but he had no feelings of 
congeniality with the present Govern. 
ment, whose measures he considered hos- 
tile to the true interests of the country. 
In theology, he was strictly of the Esta- 
blished Church ; constant and cheerful in 
the performance of his religious duties, 
neither gloom nor excitement made any 
part of his existence. Mr. Holford was 
a member of the Royal Society, the 
Royal and London Institutions, and other 
learned and literary institutions. His 
reading was extensive, particularly in 
French literature, to which he was much 
attached; and he spoke and wrote the 
language with al! the ease and correctness 
of an educated Parisian. He resided for 
the last few years principally at Niton, 
where only a few months since was laid 
the first stone of a new lighthouse, on 
ground given by him to the Trinity House 
for that object ; but he still kept up and 
occasionally visited his other establish- 
ments at Tmene Castle, in the Isle of 
Thanet; and at Old Lands, in Sussex; 
as well as his town residence, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Much of his time was 
spent on the sea, to which he was greatly 
attached; and his yachts, the Traveller 
and the Greyhound, were well known 
from the North Foreland to the Land’s 
End. His health had, till within the 
last two or three years, been generally 
good, and he was neither unmindful nor 
unthankful for the blessing; but in 1836 
he began to feel the pressure of old age 
and its attendant infirmities; which he 
thus alludes to ina letter, dated in the 
November of that year, and addressed to 
the writer of this biographical sketch, 
whom he had long honoured with his 
confidence and esteem :—‘‘ It is now, I 
think, three weeks that I have been con- 
fined to the upper floor of my house, 
which you know is the pleasantest for an 
invalid, as affording a ready access to my 
books, and employment to my telescope. 
My complaint is rather inconvenient than 
painful; and, mindful as I am and ought 
to be, of the many comforts and advan- 
tages which with me accompany and 
lighten the miseries and infirmities inci- 
dental to old age, Iam thankful to Pro- 
vidence, and hold myself prepared to leave 
this world, and to submit meanwhile to 
those evils which flesh is heir to.” Dur- 
ing the late severe winter, his health 
began seriously to decline, and for the 
last few months he was almost entirely 


ry. confined to his room; the sentiments, 


however, expressed above enabled him to 
bear his long illness with the fortitude 
and resignation of a Christian. 

Asa landlord, Mr, Holford was ever 
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abating his rents, and generously forbear- 
ing to his tenants, though often years in 
arrear. As a master, he was kind and 
considerate; and, did the true character 
of a man depend upon the testimony of 
his servants (as is the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson and St. Evremond), no one could 
stand this test with more advantage. As 
a philanthropist, his bounty was constant 
and extensive; of course he was often 
imposed upon; but his observations on 
these occasions have generally been — 
*¢ Well, ’tis so; but perhaps it is better 
that 1 should have given to two worthless 
objects than have left a deserving one un. 
relieved.” The flow of his benevolence 
was never stopped, nor his heart deaden- 
ed to the cry of distress. The charita- 
ble institutions of the metropolis have to 
regret the loss of an old and liberal sup- 
porter. As an encourager of literature 
and patron of the arts, his extensive and 
valuable library, and splendid collection 
of prints and paintings, amply testified 
his taste and liberality. He was never 
married, and his large possessions will 
therefore be inherited by his only brother, 
‘George Peter Holford, esq. formerly Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Queenborough ; and 
his son, Robert Stainer Holford, esq. of 
Weston Birt, Gloucestershire, where, in 
the family-vault, his remains were in- 
terred. 


Tuomas Jenvis, Esa. Q. C. 

Aug. 6. At Beaumaris, the residence 
of his son John Jervis, esq. M.P. aged 
69, Thomas Jervis, esq. Queen’s Coun- 
sel, Recorder of Lichfield, and a Bencher 
ot the Middle Temple, formerly Chief 
Justice of Chester. 

He was a grandson of Matthew Jervis, 
esq. of Trowbridge, Wilts, one of the 
uncles of the illustrious Admiral, John 
Earl of St. Vincent. 

He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, Jan. 23, 1795. Whilst his 
cousin the Earl of St. Vincent was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he acted as his 
counsel; and he was also one of the com- 
missioners of bankrupts, on the eleventh 
list, and for many years a leading counsel 
on the Oxford circuit. 

At the general election of 1802 he was 
returned to Parliament for the Admi- 
ralty borough of Great Yarmouth; and 
he took a leading part in conducting the 
legal business of fre Navy in the House 
of Commons. He sat in the house until 
the dissolution of 1806. 

Mr. Jervis received a patent of pre- 
cedency in Hilary term 1906, and was 
appointed a King’s Counsel in Trinity 
vacation 1830. He enjoyed a pension of 
3100/. a-year, 
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His second son, John Jervis, esq. of 
Beaumaris, a barrister at law, and author 


‘of some valuable legal works, is nowM.P. 
-for Chester on the extreme liberal interest. 


He married‘ in 1824 Catharine, daughter 
of. Alexander Mundell, esq. of Great 
George-street, Westminster. 


Rev. Joun Jamieson, D.D. 


July 12. At his house in George- 
street, Edinburgh, aged 80, the Rev. 
John Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S. Edinb. 
and F.S.A. Sc. 

This gentleman was formerly minister 
to a congregation of Seceders from the 
church of Scotland, at Forfar, where he 
resided for many years; but for the last 
forty-three years he officiated in a church 
of the same persuasion at Edinburgh. 

He first came forward as an author in 
1789, in “ The Sorrows of Slavery, a 
Poem, containing a faithful statement of 
Facts respecting the Slave-trade.” His 
only other poetical work is “ Eternity, a 
Poem, addressed toFreethinkers and Phi- 
losophical Christians,” 1798. 

In theology and religious matters he 
published, “* An Alarm to Britain; or an 
inquiry into the causes of the rapid pro- 
gress of Infidelity,” 1795; ** Vindication 
of the Doctrine of Scripture, and of the 
primitive Faith concerning the Divinity 
of Christ, in reply to Dr. Priestley’s His- 
tory of Early Opinions,” 1795, two vols. 
8vo.; “Remarks on Rowland Hill’s 
Journal,” 1799; ‘The Use of Sacred 
History,” 1802, two vols. 8vo.; “ Impor- 
tant Trial in the Court of Conscience,” 
1806, 12mo.; ‘‘ The Beneficent Woman, 
a sermon,” 1811; ‘ The Hopes of an 
Empire reversed, or, the night of plea- 
sure turned into fear, a Sermon on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte,’ 1818; 
“Three Sermons, concerning Brotherly 
Love,” 1819. 

His great and excellent work, “ An 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,” was published in two volumes 
4to. 1808, 1809. It illustrates the words 
in their different significations, by exam- 
ples from ancient and modern writers; 
shows their affinity to those of other 
languages, and especially the Northern; 
explaining many terms which, though 
now obsolete in England, were formerly 
common to both countries, and elucida- 
ting national rites, customs, and institu- 
tions, in their analogy to those of other 
nations. It has been long out of print, 
but he made an Abridgment of it in 1818, 
in one volume 8vo. 

In 1811 he published “ An Historical 
Account of the Ancient Culdees of Iona, 


and of their settlement in England, Scot. 
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land, and Ireland;” in 1814 “ Hermes 
Scythicus, or the radical affinities of the 
Greek and Latin languages to the Gothic,” 
8vo.; and in 1818 ‘‘ A Grammar of Rhe- 
toric and Polite Literature.” 

In 1817 he contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Transactions, a paper 
*¢ On the origin of Cremation, or Burn- 
ing of the Dead.” 


NatuaniEL Bownrrcu, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Lately. At Boston, in America, Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, LL.D. F.R.S. Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

From a ‘ Discourse on the Life and 
Character” of this distinguished philoso- 
pher, published at Boston by the Rev. 
Alexander Young, the clergyman of the 
church of which he was a member, we 
derive (through the medium of the Athe- 
neum) the following particulars. 

Dr. Bowditch was considered by the 
Americans as their greatest scientific man 
since Franklin, whose fellow citizen he 
was. He rose, like Franklin, from hum- 
ble life, and was an illustrious instance of 
a self-educated man. All the little school 
education he ever had was received ere he 
was ten years old. He then went into a 
ship-chandler’s employment, in which he 
soon distinguished himself by his figuring. 
After going to sea at an — age, he 
endeavoured, in the intervals of his voy- 
ages, to pick up 4 little knowledge of 
navigation, and, as preparatory to that, to 
acquire the elements of geometry. It so 
happened, that an elder brother of his, 
who likewise followed the sea, was then 
attending an evening school for the same 
purpose. On returning home one even- 
ing, he informed him that the master had 
got a new way of doing sums and workin 

uestions ; for, instead of the numeri 
ures commonly used in arithmetic, he 
employed the letters of the alphabet. 
This novelty excited the curiosity of the 
outhful navigator, and he questioned his 
rother very closely about the matter ; 
who, however, did not seem to understand 
much about the process, and could not 
tell how the thing was done. But the 
master, he said, had a book, which told 
all about it. This served to inflame his 
curiosity ; and he asked his brother whe- 
ther he could not borrow the book of the 
master and bring it home, so that he might 
et a sight of it. (It should be remem- 
that, at this time, mathematical 
books of all sorts were scarce in America.) 
The book was obtained. It was the first 
glance that he had ever had at algebra. 
“ And that night,” said he, ‘‘ I did not 
close my eyes.” He read it, and read it 
again, and mastered its contents, and 
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copied it out from beginning to end. 
Subsequently he got hold of a volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, which he treated 
pretty much in the same summary way, 
making a very full and minute abstract of 
all the mathematical papers contained in 
it; and this course he pursued with the 
whole of that voluminous work. He was 
too poor to purchase books, and this was 
the only mode of getting at their results, 
and having them constantly at hand for 
consultation, These manuscripts, written 
in his small neat hand, fill several folio 
volumes, 

It is a curious fact that he derived, in 
early life, very valuable and timely aid in 
his pursuits from a fine library belonging 
to the celebrated Dr. Kirwan, which was 
captured in the British channel, by an 
American privateer, during the revolu- 
tionary war. 

In 1800, when only twenty-three years 
of age, he first published his ‘* Practical 
Navigator,” which is now universally used 
in American ships, and to a considerable 
extent in those of Great Britain. He 
had, before that time, made several long 
voyages in various subordinate situations. 
Mr. Young remarks, that ‘‘ the French 
mathematician, Lacroix, acknowledged to 
a young American that he was indebted 
to Mr. Bowditch for communicating many 
errors in his works, which he had disco- 
vered in these same long India voyages ;’’ 
he also taught himself several languages 
during the same opportunities of study. 
It was in undertaking to correct Hamil- 
ton Moore’s well-known ‘ Navigator” 
for fresh publication, that Dr. Bowditch 
took up the idea of making one of his 
own. His qualifications for such a work 
may be judged in some degree, from the 
fact, that in the two editions of Moore’s 
which he published, he corrected more 
than 8000 mistakes. Some of these were 
highly important—there is no kind of 
scientific labour, indeed, in which accu- 
racy is equally indispensable. Several 
ships were known to be lost by one of 
Moore’s blunders. In the summer of 
1802, at the age of twenty-nine, his ship 
lying wind-bound in the port of Boston, 
Bowditch went to Cambridge to attend the 
exercises of Commencement Day; and 
whilst standing in one of the aisles of the 
church, as the President was announcing 
the honorary degrees conferred that day, 
his attention was aroused by hearing his 
own name called out asa Master of Arts. 
The annunciation came upon him like a 
peal of thunder; it took him wholly by 
surprise. He has been heard to say that 
that was the proudest day of his life ; 
and that of all the distinctions which he 
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subsequentiy received from numerous 
learned and scientific bodies, at home and 
abroad, (among which may be mentioned 
his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, an honour to which 
few Americans have ever attained,) there 
was not one which afforded him half the 
pleasure, or which he prized half so highly, 
as this degree from Harvard. 

The great scientific work, however, 
which gave to Dr. Bowditch his higher 
and more lasting fame was his translation 
of the ‘* Méchanique Céleste” of La 
Place, accompanied by an extensive ex- 

lanatory comment. It was completed 
in four quarto volumes, of about 1,000 
each, excepting merely the final 
revision of a few sheets of the last vo- 
lume, of which Mr. Young says, “ he 
rsevered to the last in his Laos upon 
it, preparing the copy and reading the 
proof-sheets in the intervals when he was 
free from pain. The last time I saw him, 
a few days previous to his death, a proof- 
sheet was lying on his table, which he 
said he hoped to be able to read over and 
correct.” We are not aware that any 
other translation of this great work has 
been made into any language. A sort of 
acknowledgment of the propriety of at- 
tempting such a labour has, in this coun- 
try, appeared in the shape of three partial 
efforts, never followed up to any show of 
completion, The Edinburgh Review, 
when Dr. Bowditch’s first volume ap- 
peared, some ten years since, remarked, 
that there were, probably, not a dozen 
men in Europe who could even so much 
as read it understandingly. ‘The Quar- 
terly called it a work ‘* savouring of the 
gigantesqgue” in design, and adds, of the 
execution, ‘‘it is, with few and slight 
exceptions, just what we could have wished 
to see—an exact and careful translation 
into very good English—exceedingly well 
printed, and accompanied with notes ap- 
nded to each page, which leave no slip 
in the text of moment unsupplied, and 
hardly any material difficulty either of con- 
ception or reasoning unelucidated. To 
the student of ‘ Celestial Mechanism’ such 
a work must be invaluable, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the success of this vo- 
lume, which seems thrown out to try the 
feelings of the public, both American and 
British, will be such as to induce the 
speedy appearance of the sequel. Should 
this unfortunately not be the case, we 
shall deeply lament that the liberal offer 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, to print the whole at their ex- 
pense, was not accepted.” 

Regarding this offer of the Academy 
(of which Dr. Bowditch became the Pre- 
sident in 1829) Mr. Young’s Discourse 
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exhibits the Doctor’s character in an ad- 
mirable point of view. He knew there 
« was not sufficient taste in the commu- 
nity for such studies to justify an enter- 
prise which would involve a great outlay, 
and, as he thought, would bring him under 

ecuniary obligations to others. I recol- 
Teet (says Mr. Young) conversing with 
him once on this subject, when he said to 
me, in his usual ardent way, ‘ Sir, I did 
not choose to give an opportunity to such 
a man (mentioning his name) to point up 
to his bookcase and say, ‘I patronised 
Mr. Bowditch by subscribing fer his ex- 
pensive work,’—not a word of which he 
could understand. No. I preferred to 
wait till I could afford to publish it at my 
own expense. That time at last arrived; 
and if, instead of setting up my coach, as 
I might have done, I see fit to spend my 
money in this way, who has any right to 
complain? My children I know will not.’” 

Mr. Young speaks elsewhere of the 
Doctor’s good fortune in his second wife, 
“ who, by her entire sympathy with him 
in all his studies and pursuits, lightened 
and cheered his labours, and by relieving 
him from all domestic cares, enabled him 
to go on, with undivided mind and un- 
distracted attention, in the execution of 
the great work, on which his fame, as a 
man of science, rests. He has been heard 
to say, that he never should have accom- 
plished the task, and published the book 
in its present extended form, had he not 
been stimulated and encouraged by her. 
When the serious question was under con- 
sideration as to the expediency of his pub- 
lishing it at his own cost, at the estimated 
expense of ten thousand dollars (which it 
actually exceeded), with the noble spirit 
of her sex, she conjured and urged him to 
go on and do it, saying that she would 

nd the means, and gladly make any sacri- 
fice and submit to any self-denial that 
might be involved in it. In grateful ac- 
knowledgment of her sympathy and aid, 
he proposed, in the concluding volume, 
to dedicate the work to her memory—a 
design than which nothing could be more 
beautiful or touching. Let it still be ful- 
filled.” This expensive independence and 
liberality will be better appreciated, when 
it is known, that even at his decease the 
Doctor’s personal property amounted to 
little more than 30,000 dollars. 

In his private character this great man 
was distinguished by his sincerity—his 
simplicity—his temperance—his method 
—his sound, quick common sense—his 
fidelity to every engagement—his warm 
love of domestic quiet—and his firm at- 
tachment to public order and law. Ina 
remarkable degree he united the practical 
man with the scholar. There never was 
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a@ more accurate, devoted business mind 
than his; he could be all business one 
day, and all science the next. He died 


having the universal esteem and respect 
of his countrymen ; and a monument is 
to be erected to his memory in the ceme- 
tery of Mount Auburn. 


Mr. Freperick AccuM. 

Lately. : At Berlin, aged 69, Mr. Fre- 
derick Accum, formerly a distinguished 
operative chemist in London. 

Mr. Accum was a native of Buckelburg 
in Westphalia. He first came forward 
in London as an assistant to Dr. Garnett, 
the first professor at the Royal Institu- 
tion, who always spoke highly of Mr. 
Accum’s talent. He soon after opened 
a shop in Compton-street, where, by ex- 
periments and public courses of lectures 
on Experimental Chemistry, he acquired 
avery considerable reputation. He after. 
wards lectured for many years at the 
Surrey and London Institutions ; until at 
length his career was prematurely closed 
by its having been discovered that, to 
save himself the trouble of transcription, 
he had mutilated many valuable books at 
the latter establishment. He was then 
obliged to quit the country. 

The following is a list of Mr. Ac- 
cum's publications, most of which passed 
through several editions, and many of 
them were translated into the German, 
French, and Italian languages. 

A System of Chemistry, 1803, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Essay on the Analysis of Minerals, 
1804, 12mo. 

Manual of Analytical Mineralogy. 1808, 
2 vols, 12mo. 

Elements of Chrystallography after the 
method of Haiiy. 1813, Svo. 

A Practical Treatise on the use and 
qennten of Chemical Re-agents and 

‘ests. 12mo. 

A Practical Treatise on Gas Light, 
exhibiting a summary description of the 
apparatus and machinery for illuminating 
Streets, houses, and manufactories, with 
Coal Gas. 8vo. 1815. 

Chemical Amusement, comprising a 
series of curious and instructive experi- 
ments in Chemistry. 12mo. 

A Guide to the Chalybeate Spring of 
Thetford. 12mo. 

A description of the process of manu- 
facturing Coal Gas, with elevations, sec- 
tions, and plans of the apparatus now em- 
ployed at the Gas-works in London. 

A Treatise on adulterations of Food 
and Culinary Poisons. 12mo. This, on 
a subsequent republication, attained great 
popularity under the title of ‘* Death in 
the Pot.” 


Treatises on Brewing; on making 
13 
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Home-made Wines; and on making Bread, 
12mo. 

Mr. Accum also made translations of 
some foreign chemical works; and com- 
municated many ers to Nicholson’s 
Journal, and other periodical publications. 


Mr. Samuet Terry. 

Lately, At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Mr. Samuel Terry, who was 
transported as a convict about “ years 
ago. The Sydney Gazette gives the fol. 
lowing account of his funeral and vast 
accumulated property. 

“The funeral of the late Mr. Samuel 
Terry took place on Sunday morning. 
The deceased was followed to the grave 
by a large number of his friends ; and at 
his particular request was buried with 
masonic yee wry R band of ms 50th 
regiment headed the procession, playi 
the Dead march in Saul. Mr. Terry's 
will was brought yesterday from the Bank 
of New South Wales (where it had for a 
considerable time been deposited), by Mr. 
Black, the cashier, to the residence of the 
deceased in Pitt Street, where it was read 
by Mr. Unwin in the presence of the 
executors and all the members of the 
family. Three codicils have been added 
toit. By the will it appears that the 
Sydney rental of upwards of 10,0007. 
a-year has been left to Mrs, Terry for 
her life, and after her decease to his son, 
Edward Terry, for his life, and to the 
heirs of his body ; and in case of his death 
without lawful issue, to the children of 
John Terry and Mrs. John Hosking, as 
tenants in common. The bulk of the 
landed property, estimated at 150,000/., has 
been left to Edward Terry, his son, for 
life, and to the heirs of his body, and in 
case of his death without lawful issue, as 
in the case of the Sydney property. The 
2” gave estate, valued at 250,000/. is 
eft, one moiety to Edward Terry, and 
the other moiety to John Terry, of Box- 
hill, Mrs. Terry Hughes, and Mrs. John 
Hosking, share and sharealike. Specific 
legacies are bequeathed to a considerable 
amount, among which is 10,000/. to Mrs, 
John Hosking, his daughter, and 5,000/. 
to Mrs. bisa | Hughes, and one hundred 
guineas to each of his executors. All his 
charitable subscriptions are desired to be 
kept up ten years from the date of his 


.decease, and various annuities are be- 


queathed to his relatives in England. 
The dwelling house in Pitt Street, and 
all his household furniture, carriages, &c. 
are left to Mrs. Terry. The whole es- 
tate is valued at halfa million. Mrs. J. 
Norton, T. W. M. Winder, J. Terry 
Hughes, and Mrs, Terry, bave been ap- 
ointed executors and executrixes, and 
Mr, Unwin solicitor to the estate.” 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. i3. At Wincanton, the Rev. 
William Carpendale, Perpetual Curate of 
that parish, and Rector of Silton, Dorset. 
He was the youngest son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Carpendale, of Armagh ; 
and was presented to Wincanton in 1829 
by Messrs. Messiter; to Silton, we be- 
lieve, more recently. 

At Ovingham, Northumberland, aged 
40, the Rev. James Birkett, M.A. Per- 
petual Curate of that place, to which he 
was presented in 1834 by C. W. Bigge, 


esq: 

» 15. The Rev. John Barlow Seale, 
D.D. Rector of Stisted, Essex, and of 
Anstey, Herts. He was formerly Fel- 
low and Tutor of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where, in 1770, he was elected to 
one of the Craven scholarships ; he gra- 
duated B.A. 1774 as seventh Wrangler; 
obtained in that year the second Chancel- 
lor’s medal ; in 1775 one of the Middle 
Bachelors’ prizes ; and in 1776 one of the 
Senior Bachelors’ prizes; and he pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1777, D.D. 1789. He for 
some time acted as Deputy Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the absence of 
Bishop Watson. He was: collated to 
Stisted in 1792, by Archbishop Moore, 
and presented to Anstey in 1806 by his 
college. 

Lately. At Dover, aged 42, the Rev. 
William Theophilus Blackburne, M.A. 
He was a son of the late William Black. 
burne, M.D. of Cavendish-square, and 
afterwards of Eastcot house, near Wells. 

The Rev. Thomas Browne, late Se- 
cond Master of the Grammar School, 
Christ’s Hospital. He was educated at 
that institution, and thence elected to 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, in 
1825. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the Rev. 
Thomas Browning, of White’s Hall, near 
Stroud. 

At his glebe, aged 43, the Rev. Eris 
Davis, Rector of Raheny, co. Limerick. 

The Rev. C. Dumaresqg, Rector of St. 
Mary’s parish, Jersey. 

Aged 61, the Rev. N. Dunscombe, 
Rector of Kileolly, co, Cork. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 28. In Connaught-terrace, aged 
60, Major-Gen. Sir George Matthias 
Cox, Bart. of the Bombay army. He 
succeeded to the title (conferred on his 
ancestor, Sir Richard Cox of Dunman- 
way, co. Cork, in 1706), on the death of 
his brother Sir John Cox, Dec. 23, 1832, 
(see Gent. Mag. vol. ci. ii. 654.) 

Gent. Mac. Voi. X. 


Clergy Deceased —Opsitvary. 
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July 14. At Hampstead, Elizabeth, 
relict of Jonathan Henry Key, esq. whom 
she survived nine weeks (see the Maga- 
zine for June last, p. 666). She was the 
eldest dau. of Lionel Lampet, esq. of 
Bridgenorth, and was married Nov. 5, 
1817, but had no family. 

July 31. Robert Joseph Rookwood, 
esq. of Coldham-hall, Suffolk, uncle to 
Sir Thomas Gage, of Hengrave, Bart. 
He took the name of Rookwood in 1799, 
having succeeded to the estates of that 
ancient family (see the Collectanea To- 
pog. et Geneal. vol. II. p. 147). He 
married Ist, in 1804, Mary, dau. of Thos. 
Worswick, of Lancaster, esq. and 2ndly 
in 1809 Eliza, only child of Count Ma- 
nus O’Donell, a General in the Austrian 
service; but, having died without surviv- 
ing issue, is succeeded in his estates by 
his only surviving brother John Gage, 
esq. F.R.S. Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Aug.7. At Pimlico, Edward, youngest 
son of the late Rev. George Bass Oliver, 
Vicar of Belgrave-cum-Birstal, Leices- 
tershire, and of Glynde, Sussex. 

Aug. 14. Aged 27, Edward Gray, esq. 
of Haringay House, Hornsey. 

Aug. 16. At Blackheath, aged 78, Mar- 
garetta Ann, wid. of John Bridges, esq. 

Capt. John Newman Wylde, half-pay 
56th regiment, son of the late Rev. S. L. 
Wylde, of Burrington, Wilts. This of- 
ficer received a grape shot in the left side, 
which shattered his hip-bone, whilst gal- 
lantly leading the grenadiers of the 56th 
into the breach at Ciudad Roderigo, from 
which wound he never recovered. 

Aug. 17. In Guildford-st. aged 29, 
William John Pitt Goodrich, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, and late 
of Oriel College, in which Society he en- 
tered as Commoner in 1828, but did not 
proceed to a degree. He was the eldest 
son of Wm. Goodrich, esq. of Matson 
House, near Gloucester. 

Aug. 18. At Hammersmith, aged 80, 
John Frederick Buhl, esq. 

At his mother’s house, aged 53, James 
Watson, esq. stockbroker, of Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

In consequence of an accident, aged 54, 
Wm. F. Blick, M.D. of Walthamstow, 
Essex, brother of the Rev. Chas. Blick, 
of St. John’s coll. Cambridge. 

At Blackheath Park, aged 68, Eliza- 
beth Ann, widow of Robt. Sowerby, esq. 

Aug. 21. Inhis 65th year, Mr. pr 
Fox Cooper, many years connected wit 
the London press, and formerly editor of 
the John Bull newspaper. 

Aug. 22. Aged 76, Elizabeth, relict 
of ‘Timothy Stansfield, esq. of Field 
House, New Cross. 

3M 
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Aug. 23. Roger Parry, esq. of Isling- 


ton. 

Aug. 24. In Great Coram-st. aged 72, 
Richard Bromley, esq. of Plymouth. 

Aug. 25. At Kentish Town, aged 20, 
Samuel Montague Champneys, esq. scho- 
Jar of Brazennose coll. and brother of the 
Rev. W. W. Champneys, M.A. late 
Fellow of that Society. He had just sat 
down to dinner when he was seized with 
a fit, and, falling back in his chair, he ex- 
pired in five minutes without a struggle. 

Aug. 26. The wife of W. Hall, esq. 
of Bayswater-terr. elder dau. of the Rev. 
H. Harvey, of Bridekirk, Cumberland, 
and relict of the Rev. F. Fallows, As- 
+ mona Royal of the Cape of Good 


ope. 

pu 27. At Pentonville, aged 45, 
the Rev. Samuel Bradshaw, late of Man. 
chester. 

Aug. 28. Anne Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. H. Good, esq. of New Burlington- 
street. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 62, the Right Hon. 
Emily Countess of Abingdon. She was 
fifth dau. of the late Gen. the Hon. Thos. 
Gage, brother of the first Viscount Gage. 
She was married on the 27th Aug. 1807, 
and of a family of eight children, the issue 
of this union, five survive their lamented 
mother. 

At Mile-end, aged 73, W. Tomlinson, 
esq. of St. Helen’s-place. 

In Bedford-place, Henry Toulmin, esq, 
of Furnival’s Inn. 

Aug. 29. Captain H. Stone, of the 
Bengal military service. 

Aug. 30. At Dulwich, aged 47, T. S. 
Withington, esq. 

In Craven-st. aged 64, Charles Hol- 
land, esq. 

In Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. Matil- 
da, wife of Rev. John Hobart Caunter. 

Sept.3. At Clapham-common, aged 
63, Mrs. David Fernandez. 

Sept. 4. In Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 
aged 38, the Lady Barbara Crauford, sis- 
ter to the Earl of Coventry. She was 
the sixth dau. of Geo.- Wm. seventh and 
late Earl, by his second wife Peggy, 2nd 
dau. and coh. of Sir Abraham Pitches ; 
she was married in 1818 to the late Col. 
Alexander Charles Crauford, son of Sir 
James Crauford, of Kilburney, Bart. 

Sept. 6. In New Inn-buildings, aged 
24, Esther.Maria, only dau. of Fohn P. 
Binham, formerly of Exeter, one of the 
people called Quakers. 

Sept. 7. Aged 75, George Howe 
Browne, esq. Secretary of the Westmin- 
ster Fire Office, in the service of which 
society he passed upwards of 62 years. 

Sept. 8. At York-terr. Regent’s-pk. 
aged 85, William Sturch, esq. 
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At Lower Tooting, aged 63, John Ro- 
berts, esq. 

At Herne Hill, aged 70, Judah Co- 
hen, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Norwood, aged 57, 
Francis C. Aberdein, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

Sept. 15. At his house, in York-terr. 
Regent’s-pk. aged 61, in consequence of 
having been knocked down by a cart in 
the New Road, William Kay, esq. of the 
Mains, Cumberland, and Tring Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

Sept.16. At Montague House, Port- 
man-sq. aged 26, George Herbert, esq. of 
the Coldstream Guards, son of the late 
Hon. and Rev. George Herbert, and 
cousin of the Earl of Carnarvon., His 
death was occasioned by the bursting of a 
blood vessel. 

Sept. 17. At Camberwell, aged 84, 
Thomas Fynmore, esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 83, John Trea. 
cher, esq. 

Sept. 18. In Guildford-st. Hannah, 
widow of John Cowley, esq. 

Sept. 19. At herson’s, Fulham, aged 
72, Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Roe, esq. 
of Fulham. 

Beps.—Aug. 21. At Leighton Buz- 
zard, Mary, relict of Wm. Rose Wilbier, 
esq. formerly of Dean’s-yd. Westminster. 

BrEnks.—Aug. 29. At Marcham, aged 
56, Mary, wife of the Rev. Herbert Ran. 
dolph, M.A. vicar of that parish, dau. of 
P. D. Burridge, esq. of Stoke St. Mary, 
Somerset. 

Lately. At Wickhill House, the relict 
of Sir John Sewell, D.C.L. 

Sept.4. At Reading, Thomas Bigg, 
a highly esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends, some years ago a resident of 
Bristol. 

Sept. 5. At the residence of her niece, 
Reading, aged 73, Mrs. Margaret Bean, 
relict of the Rev. Peter Bean, of Tot- 


tenham. 

Bucks,.—Lately. At Ashendon, aged 
105, Elizabeth Toms; she retained her 
faculties till within a few days of her 
death, and never had a pair of spectacles 
in her life. 

Aug. 15. Aged 21, Lieut. William 
Howard Vyse, 2d Life Guards, third son 
of Col. Vyse, of Stoke, near Windsor. 
Being suddenly seized with a fit while 
fishing, he fell into the water, and was 
oe though it was only three feet 

eep. 

Sept. 13. At Eton College, aged 30, 
Charles Wilder, esq. M.A. a Lay Fellow 
of King’s coll. Camb. 

Robert Gray, esq. of Buckingham. 

CampBripcE. — Lately. heetham 
Mortlock, esq. of Cambridge. 
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July 29._At Denny Abbey, in her 
75th year, Mary, relict of John Turner, 
esq. of Cadbury, co. Devon. 

CorNWALL.— Aug. 31. At Liskeard, 
Sarah, relict of Edward Lyne, esq. 

Dersy.—Aug. 28. At the residence 
of her son at Walton-upon- Trent, Caro- 
line Isabella, relict of Rev. Edw. Coo- 

er, Rector of Hamstall Ridware, and of 
Voxall, Staff. only dau. of the late P. L. 
Powys, esq. of dwicke House, Ox- 
fordshire. 

Devon.—Aug. 7. The wife of Wm. 
H. Tanner, esq. of Exeter. 

Aug. 17. At Lympstone, Capt. 
Henry Harkness, late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s military service in 
Madras, and recently Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Aug. 19. At Raleigh House, Ply- 
mouth, aged 37, Harriett, wife of Com- 
mander Edward Blanckley, R.N. She 
was the fourth dau. of the late George 
Matcham, esq. by Catharine, daughter of 
the late Rev. Edmund Nelson, M.A. 
Rector of Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, 
and sister to Lord Viscount Nelson. 

Lately. At Torrington, Mary, widow 
of Richard Tapley, chemist, &c. dau. of 
the late Rev. Richard Lewis, of Honi- 
ton, one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Devon and Somersetshire. 

Sept. 2. Elizabeth, relict of William 
White, esq. of Exminster. 

Sept. 3. At Landcombe, near Dart- 
mouth, at her son’s residence, in her 90th 
year, Mrs. Oldrieve, relict of Lewis Old- 
rieve, esq. of Street. 

Sept. 8. At Bideford, (from grief, 
occasioned by the loss of her sister on the 
10th July,) Mary, the surviving child of 
Vice-Adm. Cochet. 

Sept. 13. At Exeter, aged 35, Ann, 
wife of George Hitchcock, esq. of New 
Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

Dorset.—Aug. 20. At Brownsea 
Castle, the seat of Sir Charles Chad, 
Bart. aged 50, the Lady Isabella-Eliza- 
beth Turnour, dau. of the late Edw.- 
Garth second Earl of Winterton, aunt of 
the present (the fourth) Earl of Winter- 
ton, and sister of the late Lady Chad. 

Aug. 30. At Poole, aged 69, James 
Seager, esq. one of the magistrates for 
the borough. He had attended the fune- 
ral of the late B. L. Lester, esq. and was 
returning to his own residence, when 
he was suddenly seized in the street, and 
in a few hours he was a corpse. He was 


a member of the old corporation, and had 
frequently been Mayor. 

Aug. 30. At Hyde-house, Robert 
Radelyffe, jun. esq. 

Lately. 


At Hay, near Lyme, the 
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widow of Wm. Cornish, esq. formerly of 
Stamford Hill, Middlesex. 

At Shaftesbury, aged 32, Mr. Peter 
Rideout, eldest son of the Rev. P, R. 
Rideout, M.A. of Wadham College. 

Sept. 10. At General Gore Browne’s, 
Weymouth, Mary, wife of Colonel Mel- 
ville Browne. 

DuruamM.—Aug. 29. At Durham, 
Mrs. Davison, mother of the Rev. John 
Davison, B.D. Prebendary of Worcester 
Cathedral. 

GuioucrsTerR.—Aug. 16, At the resi- 
dence of his brother, Clifton, aged 41, 
Captain Harford, late of the 34th regt. 

Aug. 27. At Cheltenham, Col. Crow. 
der, of Brotherton, co. York. 

Laura Jane, wife of the Rev. John 
Bryant Clifford, Incumbent of St. Mat- 
thew, Kingsdown. 

Aged 74, at Cheltenham, Thomas 
Edwards, esq. of Prestbury, formerly of 
Bristol. 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 16, Emily 
Isabella, fourth dau. of John Hugh 
Smyth Pigott, esq. of Brockley Hall. 

Sept. 4. At Clifton, Barbara, wife of 
Chas. Edw. Bernard, M.D. 

At Highnam Court, near Gloucester, 
in her 85th year, Eleanor, relict of Valen- 
tine Baker, esq. of Bristol. 

Sept.6. At Bristol, at an advanced 
age, Peregrine Stockdale, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Clifton, Juliana, relict of 
Col. Yorke, dau. of the late John Dodd, 
esq. of Swallowfield Park, Berks. 

Hants.—Aug. 19. At the residence 
of Lady Holmes, Newport, Dr. Bedeke, 
of Westover Cottage, I. W. 

Aug. 28. At Kitnocks, near Botley, 
Frances Elizabeth Peake, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Peake, of Liverpool, and niece 
of the late John Fawcett, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Bitterne, near South- 
ampton, aged 62, Dorothy Price, relict of 
James Horner, esq. 

In the Close, Winchester, aged 51, 
Charlotte Sophia, wife of the Hon, and 
Rev. Gerard Noel. 

Lately. At New Village, I. W. aged 
79, George Young, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Southampton, aged 59, 
Charles. Maule, esq. for many years an 
eminent surgeon of that town, 

At Portsmouth, aged 66, Miss Alcott, 
sister of John Alcott, esq. formerly 
storekeeper of Portsmouth Dock-yard. 

At Hoddington House, in her 15th 
year, Anna Maria, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Lumley Sclater, esq. 

Sept. 4 At Woodlands, Charles 
Short, esq. 

Sept. 9. Elizabeth, relict of James 
Brown, esq. of Bedhampton-park. 
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At the Elms, near Lymington, aged 8, 
Lewis- William-Mulecaster, second and 


youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Pringle 
Taylor. 
Aug. 16. At Southampton, at an 


advanced age, Mrs. Susan Biddulph, 
daughter of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, 
Bart. of Birbury Hall, Warw. 

Sept. 18. At Southsea, George 
Quicke, esq. late Captain in the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, 6th and youngest son 
of the late John Quicke, esq. of Newton 
House, Devon. 

Hegrerorp.—Aug. 9. At her brother's 
house, in the Close, Hereford, Anne 
Maria, youngest dau. of tbe late Rev. 
Hugh Morgan, D.D. formerly Canon 
Residentiary. 

Laiely. At Hereford, aged 71,Capt. A. 
Baker, formerly in the cavalry service of 
the Hon. E. I. C. 

At Calverhill, aged 80, James Whit- 
ney, esq. Lieut.-Col. of the North Here- 
fordshire Militia, and many years Major 
of the County Regular Militia. 

Sept. 13. At Kington, G. Collis, esq. 
formerly of Birmingham, and late of Wor- 
cester and Leamington. He was visiting 
his brother-in-law, J. Muscott, esq. of 
Weston Bury, near Pembridge, and had 
driven in the morning into Kington, 
when, on bis return, he fell dead from 
the box of bis carriage. 

Heuts, — Aug. 29. Mary-Anne, 
youngest dau. of Francis Sapte, esq. of 
Codicote-lodge. 

Sept. 13. At her residence, Lockleys, 
aged 73, Elizabeth Maria, widow of Sir 
George Shee, Bart. 

Kent.—Lately. At Canterbury, aged 
52, Robert Chisholm, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 3. At Ramsgate, aged 61, 
Diana, wife of George Snowden, esq. 
youngest dau. of the late Silvanus Grove, 
esq. of Woodford, Essex. 

Sept. 11. At Tunbridge Wells, in 
her 50th year, Sarah Marianne, wife of 
Thomas Poynder, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

Sept. 13. At his residence, Turkey 
Mills, Boxley, aged 77, Finch Holling- 
worth, esq. 

LancasTER.—July 27. At the house 
of J. K. Heron, esq. Swinton Park, 
Manchester, aged 46, the Rev. R. S. 
M’All, LL.D. Hewas educated for the 
ministry at Hoxton Academy. In 1815 
he was called to be the pastor of a con- 
gregation meeting in the Macclesfield 
Sunday School, and in a few years it was 
found necessary to build a large chapel 
for the accommodation of his congrega- 
tion. His ordination took place there ; 
the venerated William Roby and other 
Independent Ministers taking part on the 
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occasion. He remained twelve years in 
Macclesfield, and removed to Manchester 
in 1827. No death amongst Dissenting 
Ministers has occasioned so deep a sen- 
sation since that of the lamented Mr. 
Spencer, of Liverpool. 

Aug. 20. At Manchester, suddenly, 
of apoplexy, aged 54, Richard Smith, esq. 
of Rusholme. He left his home in per- 
fect health to walk to his warehouse in 
Piccadilly. He was one of the brothers 
of a very large family left by Mr. Smith, 
of the old-established and opulent house 
of Smith and Ingle, the well-known 
paper makers. His father died in a 
similar way about twenty years ago. 
He has left a son and two daughters. 

Aug. 23. At Penketh Hall, Waver- 
tree, the residence of her son-in-law John 
Woolright, esq. in her 60th year, the wife 
of Wm. Tuppen, esq. of Reading. 

Sept. 6. At Oldham, aged 75, Mr. 
John Knight, a well-known advocate of 
Radical Reform. He was a prominent 
supporter of the views of Hunt and bis 
party in the eventful period of 1819, and 
was twice imprisoned for his share in the 
political transactions of that unhappy 
period. In his latter days he became an 
extensive dealer in political publications, 
and about six months ago was appointed 
treasurer of the poor-rates of the town- 
ship of Oldham. 

Sept. 8. Aged 38, Anne, wife of 
William Marshall, esq. of Penwortham 
Lodge. 

LincoLn.— Aug. 10. At Brunting- 
thorpe rectory, aged 23, George Lionel 
Bridges Freeman, esq. B.A. of Caius 
college, Cambridge. 

Sept. 3. At the vicarage, Morton, 
near Bourn, in her 82d year, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Hopkinson. 

MIppLEsex.— Sept. 1. At Hadley, 
aged 58, Mrs. Vere, of Berkeley-square, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Lucas, and 
aunt to the Rev. R. Lucas, of Edith- 
weston, Rutland. 

Sept 3. At the rectory, Isleworth, 
aged 74, Miss Mary Douglas. 

Monmoutu.— Mrs. Henry Talbot, 
wife of the Rector of Mitchell Troy. 

SaLorp.—Aug. 31. At St. John’s 
hill, me ee aged 21, Henry Beck, 
esq. son of the late Peter Beck, esq. 

Somerset.—Aug. i3. At Upton, near 
Bath, Lawson Hurleston, esq. of a fami- 
ly long known and respected in the West 
of England, but now nearly extinct. 

Aug. 19. At Bath, aged 82, Mrs. 
Mary Gray, the last-surviving sister of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Gray, late Bishop 


of Bristol, and of Mr. Gray, of Castle 
Cary, 
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Aug. 20. At Bath, aged 82, John 
Hooke Green, esq. late of Reading, and 
formerly of Fisherton- Anger, Salisbury. 

Aug. 29. At Weston-super- Mare, aged 
78, Michael Burke, esq. of Ballydugan, 
co. Galway. 

Sept. 2. At Lyncombe, Bath, Mostyn 
Jones, esq. son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Jones, of Redland, D.D. 

Sept. 13. In her 93rd year, Letitia, 
relict of James Sparrow, esq. of Flax 
Bourton. 

Sept. 14. At Garston House, Frome, 
aged 43, John Charleton Yeatman, esq. 
surgeon. 

Surro_k.—Aug. 23. At Earl Soham, 
aged 82, Sarah, wife of C. Wishaw, esq., 
formerly of Gray’s Inn. 

Aug. 30. At New House, Pakenham, 
the residence of the Rev. Spring Cas- 
borne, aged 83, Mrs. Martha Hatch, 
daughter of the late Henry Emlyn, esq. 
Architect, F.A.S. of Windsor, and wi- 
dow of the Rev. George Avery Hatch, 
Rector of St. Matthew's, Friday-street, 
and sister of the late Mrs. Lofft, of 'Tros- 
ton Hall. 

Lately. At Walton, aged 85, Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. W. Cantlow, of Stret- 
ford, Camb. 

Surrey.—July 11. At Brockham- 
lodge, Dorking, in his 93rd year, Capt. 
Charles Morris, the celebrated lyric bard. 
Many of his convivial songs will live, and 
much that he ought not to have written 
is already forgotten. He was an agree- 
able companion, whose society in early 
and middle life was much coveted and 
relished by those who had the opportuni- 
ty of its enjoyment. 

Aug. 15. At Addleston, aged 74, Mr. 
William Ridley, for 25 years an inhabit- 
ant of that village, formerly an eminent 
engraver. 

dug. 21. At Mortlake, aged 28, Juli- 
ana, wife of George Tyrrel, esq. young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Porteus, esq. 
of Parkbury-lodge, Herts. 

Sept. 17. At Richmond, aged 26, Fre- 
derick Richard, only son of Richard 
Halley, of Berners-st. 

Sussex.—Aug. 26. At Brighton, Char- 
lotte, widow of Lieut-Col. Fitzgerald, 
aaa of the late Sir Chas. Holloway, 


Lately, At West Wittering, Anna 
aria, wife of Lieut. Macnamara, R.N., 
dau. of the late Gabriel Wynne Aubrey, 
esq. formerly of Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, and late of Bath. 
At Brighton, Emma, widow of the 
Rev. T. R, Hooker, D.D. Vicar of Rot- 
‘ tingdean, 


Sept.6. At Brighton, Peter Lock, 





esq. late Principal Surveyor of the Cus- 
toms in the port of London. 

Sept. 6. At the Rev. Richard Con- 
stable’s, Cowfold, aged 51, William New- 
bery, esq. 

Sept. 15. At Brighton, aged 70, Sa- 
muel Townsend Wright, esq. formerly of 
Clover-hill, co. Cork. 

Sept. 16. At Brighton, in his 17th 
year, Cecil- Henry-Francis, third son of 
Sir Henry and Lady Frances Calder. 

Warwickx.—Aug. 11. Aged 63, Ed- 
ward Wright, esq. of Edgbaston, late of 
Birmingham. 

soy 14. At Baddesley Clinton, aged 
18, Henrietta Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Lady Harriet and the late Edward 
Ferrers, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Leamington, Agnes, re- 
lict of the late celebrated Dr, Fletcher, 
of Edinburgh. 

Lately. At the house of her brother. 
in-law Mr. Boulton, of Studley, Miss 
Holyoake. 

Worcester.—Aug. 14. At Great 
Malvern, Mrs. Marianne Harrington, of 
Clifton, third and last surviving daughter 
of the late Sir James Harrington, seventh 
Baronet, and great-aunt of Sir John Ed- 
ward Harrington, the present and tenth 
Baronet. 

Lately. George Collis, esq. of Wich- 
enford, Worcestershire, formerly of Bir- 
mingham, 

Wixts.—Sept. 10.. At Salisbury, aged 
57, Caroline, widow of Alexander Den- 
mark, M.D., R.N. 

Yorx.—Aug.7. At Carleton Hall, 
near Middleham, aged 60, Miss Yarker, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. L. Yarker, 
of Fingall, and of Leyburn Hall. 

Aug. 14. Aged 55, William Pilkington, 
esq. of Thorne, for many years an emi- 
nent commissioner and land-surveyor. 

Aug. 19. The wife of the Rev. James 
Geldart, D.C.L., Rector of Kirk Deigh. 
ton. 

Sept. 8. At Scarborough, aged 64, 
John Stephenson, esq. 

ScorLanp.—At Brawlbin, co. Caith- 
ness, Mr. Donald Mackay, or Crombach, 
at the patriarchial age of 108. He served 
in the Reay Militia so far back as the 

ear 1745, (the memorable one of the re- 

llion), and was one of those engaged in 
the capture of the money which been 
forwarded from the Continent for the 
use of the unfortunate Prince Charles 
Stuart. He was the intimate friend of 
the celebrated Rob Doun, the bard of 
Lord Reay’s country, some of whose fa- 
vourite songs he was in the habit of 
chaunting within a few days of his death, 
He was a man of exceedingly sober habits, 
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During the last part of his life he was 
employed in selling cattle and horses, 
pn visited the Beauly Market for this 
purpose so late as the year 1832. 

Aged 75, Archibald Campbell, esq. 
of Blytheswood, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Renfrew. 

InELAND.—Aug. 25. At Cork, in his 
42nd year, John Musson Ashlin, esq. of 
Carrigrenane, co. Cork, and of Mark- 
lane, London. 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 82, the widow 
of Capt. W. Southwell, uncle to the 
late Viscountess Combermere, and great- 
uncle to the Countess of Hillsborough. 

In Limerick, Mrs. Colopy, relict of 
Mr. J. Colopy; of the same family, it is 
said, from which sprung Lord Lynd- 
hurst, whose father changed the name to 
Copley. 

Sept.11. In Dublin, Stephen Moore, 
esq. of Sapperton, Waterford. 

East Inpirs.—Nov. 14. At Jubbul- 
poor, Lieut. Thomas Mountsteven 
Bremer, Adjutant of the 33rd Bombay 
N.I. He was the son of the late Com- 
mander James Bremer, and grandson of 
Capt. James Bremer, R.N. He was 
originally a Midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, and afterwards a Lieutenant in 
H.M. 53rd reg. A monument has been 
erected over his remains at Jubbulpoor, 
by his brother officers, to mark the high 
estimation in which he was held during 
the ten years he had been Adjutant of 
their regiment. 

West Inpies.—June 26. At Bybrook, 
Jamaica, Mrs. Letitia Cox. By her own 
account she was a grown-up young wo- 
man at the time of the destruction of 
Port Royal by an earthquake, and must 
therefore have been upwards of 160 years 
of age. She declared she never drank 
anything but water during her whole life. 
—An old black woman, at Holland estate, 
died 18 months ago, 140 years old. She 
also declared she never drank anything 
but water. 

July 5. At Demerara, aged 23, The- 
ophilus Pellatt Richmond, M.D. son of 
the late Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector of 
Turvey, Beds. 

Aug. 1. At Trinidad, in the 23rd year 
of his age, Lieut. P. G. Need, of the 
89th regiment, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen, 
Need of Fountain Dale, Notts. 

Asroapd.—April 22. Atsea, off Cape 


Ortegal, aged 17, Henry John, eldest son 
of Henry Robt. Pearson, esq. of Bromp- 
ton. 


July 12. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
Caroline, wife of Henry Shearman, esq. 
third dau. of James Bate, esq. of Exeter, 

July 21. At his seat, Beauport, near 


Quebec, aged 77, the Hon, H, W. Ry. 
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land, brother of the late Rev. Dr. Ry- 
land, of Bristol. 

July 27. Onher passage from Bom- 
bay to England, Miss Parrott, youngest 
sister of J. Parrott, of Dundridge, esq. 
M.P. for Totnes. 

Lately. Onhis passage from Deme- 
rara to England, Thomas Southey, esq. 
Commander R.N. brother to the poet 
laureate. He was twice wounded in ac- 
tion ; first, when serving as midshipman 
on board the Mars 74, at the capture of 
the Hercule, April 21, 1798; and again, 
when Lieutenant of the Bellona 74, at 
the battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. 
Po ee the rank of Commander in 

8ll. 

Drowned by the swamping of a boat, 
with Capt. Blenkinsopp and two men, 
Sir John William Jeffcott, the judge of 
the new colony of South Australia, He 
was a M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin; 
was called to the bar at the Middle Tem- 
ple, Feb. 10, 1826; and knighted May 1, 
1833, on being appointed Chief Justice 
at Sierra Leone. Just before his depar- 
ture from England, his name was brought 
before the public in a melancholy way, 
having been challenged to a duel by Dr. 
Hennis, of Exeter, who fell in the con- 
test; and it is remarkable that the news 
of Sir John Jeffcott’s death arrived in 
that city on the 18th May, the anniversary 
of that of Dr. Hennis. 

At Paris, Count Anatole de Talley- 
rand, the son of M. de Talleyrand, Am- 
bassador of France in Naples in the reign 
of Louis XVI. 

At Nice, William Woodley, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. He passed his examina- 
tion in March 1812, and was promoted to 
the rank of Commander in 1816, after 
serving in the Royal Charlotte yacht, in 
attendance on the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, at Weymouth. 

Aug. 2. At Boulogne, Frances-Mary 
Venetia Digby, dau. of K. H. Digby, 
esq. cousin to Earl Digby. 

At Boulogne, Augusta, eldest dau. of 
Christ. Richard Nugent, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Paris, John Channon, 
esq. of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Aug.4. At Boulogne, aged 40, Philip 
Thomas Gardner, esq. of Connington- 
house, Cambridgeshire ; whither his body 
was brought for interment. 

Aug. 6. At Zante, Stephen Dawson, 
of Albemarle-st. esq. youngest son of the 
lateWm. Dawson, of Turnham-green, esq. 

Aug. 14. At New York, Mr. Lewer, 
the publisher of the American edition of 
the English Magazines and Reviews. 
He was one of the original proprietors of 
the London Atheneum, and we believe 
of the Sphinx newspaper and the Orien- 
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tal Magazine. During his residence in 
America, he has been employed in the 
re-publication of the English Magazines, 
and had reduced that business, with the 
aid of steam-presses and steam-naviga- 
tion, to so well-ordered a system, that 
the public have received these periodicals 
within a month of their original appear- 
ance in Great Britain. 

Aug. 23. At Boulogne, aged 50, Thos. 
2nd son of Thos. Prichard, esq. of Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

Sept. 2. At Nice, aged 45, Thomas 
Pickering Robinson, esq. eldest son of 
the late John Robinson, esq. formerly of 
Hull, and afterwards of Field House, 
near Burlington. 
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Sept. 3. At Brussels, aged 51, Ralph 
Nicholson, esq. of Wyndbam-pl.’ Bryon. 
stone-square. 

Sept. 9. At Milan, aged 43, Lady 
Elizabeth, wife of George Granville Har- 
court, esq. M.P. for Oxfordshire. She 
was the eldest child of the present Earl 
of Lucan, by Lady Elizabeth Bellasyse 
(previously Duchess of Norfolk); was 
married in 1815, and had issue an only 
child, now Lady Norreys. Her lady- 
ship, in company with her brother, Lord 
Bingham, and his lady, had been present 
at the coronation in the Duomo, and on 
her return to her hotel she was attacked 
by fever, under which she sank, after 
only two days’ illness, 








BILL OF MORTALITY, 





from Aug. 28 to Sep. 25, 1838. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 151{50 and 60 123 
Males 839 p 1691 Males 643 Ligog §4 5 and 10 69} 60 and 70 122 
Females 839 Females 655 § % J 10 and 20 60] 70 and 80 77 

= )20 and 30 87]80 and 90 28 
Whereof have died under two years old...331 3 f 30 and 40 122] 90 and 100. 1 
40 and 50 123 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sep. 21. 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as d@& | «2 dja die dis dis 4. 
72 2 | 3311 | 2310 | 38 6|40 8 |37 5 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Sep, 22. 
Kent Pockets ..,... 32 Os. to 7. Os.—Sussex ...0. sorseeeee 3l. 5s. to Sl. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sep. 22. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 0s. to 5/. 15s,—Straw, 11. 16s. to 22. 4s.—Clover, 31. 3s. to 61. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Sep. 21. To —— Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 









BeaOF. cc ceccccsovepcsceces 2s. Gd. to 4s. Od. Dipexesercounts sesseesds. Gd. to 5s. Gd. 
‘Mutton. ssssesesesdse Od. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Sep. 21. 

Veal........008 ccccccccette Od. tO Se. Od. BRAD. vcoscarceene 945 Calves 209 
Pork.....50000eeeeereeeed8. 10d, to 4s. 8d, Sheep & Lambs 2,872 Pigs 317 


COAL MARKET, Sep. 21. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 24s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 22s. Od, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 56s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 54s, 6d, 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 221.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 80.——— Grand Junction, 
200.——Kennet and Avon, 264.——Leeds and Liverpool, 670.—— Regent’s, 16}. 
—Rochdale, 104.——London Dock Stock, 60.——St. Katharine’s, 106.—— East 
and West India, 108.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 62.——West Middlesex, 95.——Globe Insurance, 1433.—— 
Guardian, 353.——Hope, 5}. Chartered Gas, 543.——Imperial Gas, 493.—— 
Pheenix Gas, 223.—— Independent Gas, 48.—General United Gas, 29.——-Canada 
Land Company, 29. Reversionary Interest, 133. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From August 26, to_September 25, 1838, both inclusive. 
Fahbrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
Sil & S8/8.8) 2 
Weather. z 3 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29 to September 26, 1838, both inclusive. 





Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Aug. & Sept. 
er Cent. 
onsols. 
Long 

Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


te. 











g 


72pm. | 72 74 pm. 
74 72 pm.| 72 74 pm. 
74pm. | 7472 pm. 
7472 pm.| 72 74 pm. 
74pm, | 71 73 pm. 
71 73 pm. 
74pm. -| 71 72 pm. 
7274 pm. 73 71 pm. 
73 71 pm. 
71 73pm.| 71 73 pm. 
7173 pm. 
73 71 pm. 
73pm. | 7371 pm. 
71 73 pm. 
73pm. | 72'70 pm. 
7173 pm.| 72 70 pm. 
72 70 pm. 
70 pm. 
72pm. | 70 72 pm. 
69 pm. | 70 69 pm. 
69 70 pm.| 70 '71 pm. 
69 71 pm.| 71 69 pm. 
70 71 pm.|.71 69 pm. 
— 69 pm. | 69 71 pm. 
— 69 71 pm.| 71 69 pm. 








S| Bank Stock. 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL,. 








3 AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 


